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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION. 


THE interest of the Christian Church in dogmatic 
systems is perennial. And of necessity this is so. 
All statements of doctrine are, in the nature of the 
case, pervaded more or less with apologetic and po- 
lemic elements specially adapted to the times in which 
they are set forth. For the construction of a system 
involves definition, discussion, vindication, and de- 
fense. And the end of the whole is irenical—a rea- 
soned, if not a conquered, peace. 

This peace continues until new doubts, new diffi- 
culties, new problems, from new points of view, are 
raised by the spirit of the age. То every civiliza- 
tion, oriental or occidental; to barbarous and en- 
lightened ages; to all degrees of ignorance and cul- 
ture, through nineteen centuries and in every conti- 
nent, Christianity has presented an ever varying and 
yet solid and invincible front. St. Paul was the 
apostolic systematic theologian. Origen and Au- 
gustine, with their decided dogmatic tendencies, met 
and satisfied the needs of their times. Later, John 
of Damascus and Peter Lombard, “master of the 
sentences,” began the construction, East and West, 
of formal dogmatic systems; and in the Middle Age 

b (xv) 
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flourished the great scholastics, Alexander Hales, 
Albertus Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas, the last of 
whom has had his authority finally confirmed for 
Roman Catholics by Leo XIII. 

Protestantism, immediately on its birth, was com- 
pelled to enter on the same course of development. 
In recent times, some have affected to regret this, or 
have really deemed it unfortunate. But necessity 
knows no law. Whatever errors, derived from their 
Roman antecedents and surroundings, may have in- 
fected the spirit or method or results of the Reform- 
ers, in that age and for that age, as always and 
everywhere, they must theologize. Melanchthon, for 
the Lutherans, issued his Loci Communes in 1521; 
and Calvin, for the Reformed, his marvelous Insti- 
tutes, in 1535. 

Methodism followed Protestantism, as Protest- 
antism followed the older Church. Between 1823 
and 1829 Richard Watson published the first trea- 
tise, and perhaps the greatest, on systematic divinity 
produced among the Wesleyan Methodists: it is not 
unworthy of comparison with Calvin’s work of the 
same title, and in England it stood alone until 
the appearance of Dr. William Burt Pope’s Com- 
pendium of Christian Theology. In America the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has furnished the 
works on Systematic Theology of Dr. Miner Ray- 
mond, and the vigorous and incisive Dr. John Miley; 
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while in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
Dr. Thomas N. Ralston has written his excellent 
Elements of Divinity, and Dr. Thomas O. Sum- 
mers his Systematic Theology. As the sub-title 
of the last mentioned work indicates, it is based on 
the Twenty-five Articles of Religion, received among 
all Methodists. It is, indeed, the only exhaustive 
critical, historical, and dogmatic commentary on the 
Articles in existence, and, as such, has a present mis- 
sion of usefulness for Ecumenical Methodism, which, 
with some revision of the work, may become perma- 
nent. 

Occasionally there comes a period of revolt against 
doctrinal religion: at such times we are likely to 
hear of the creedless Christ and undogmatic Chris- 
tianity. And it may be conceded at once that the 
ability to understand, explain, and defend the Chris- 
tian system is not a condition of the saving appro- 
priation of its benefits. A correct intellectual ap- 
prehension of truth will always be found, however, 
to aid rather than to smother devotion; to deepen and 
quicken religious peace and joy in proportion to the 
increased sense of security which comes with a knowl- 
edge of the reasons of the faith and the futile oppo- 
sition of its adversaries. But, when religion drops 
entirely from the intellect to the feelings—from the 
head to the heart, to use a popular but convenient 
distinction—the rejecters and objectors begin again 
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their hard questions, their criticisms, and their de- 
mands for rational explanation, until somebody must 
make answer. Thus it has been from the time of 
Arius and Athanasius to this day, and so it is likely 
to continue to the end. The opposer and unbeliever, 
the infidel, the agnostic, and the heretic, compel the 
closer statement and the severer defense of Christian 
truth: for the bad theology which emanates from 
these sources the Church undertakes to substitute 
good theology. For no considerable period can the 
invertebrate theology stand alone. The choice is not 
between theology and no theology, but between good 
and bad theology; the good laying under contribu- 
tion every resource of science and philosophy, nature 
and history, reason and revelation, that men may 
know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth; to the end that the truth may make them free. 

The following work is a most satisfactory presen- 
tation of our Methodist theology; within the limits 
the author has set himself it would be difficult to find 
a better. Mr. Banks, as is evident from his pages, 
was a pupil of Dr. Pope’s, of whose Compendium 
of Christian Theology and Higher Catechism of 
Theology American editions have been published. 
This proficient pupil now occupies the post of theo- 
logical tutor in one of the chief institutions of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, where, with abundant scholar- 
ship and proper freedom and independence, he per- 
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petuates the traditions of Methodist orthodoxy de- 
rived from Pope and Watson, Fletcher and Wesley. 

The pages herewith presented to the reader suffi- 
ciently witness that Mr. Banks is a man of wide cul- 
ture, genial dogmatic and literary sympathies, and 
ripe theological scholarship. He has compressed 
into this small volume an amount of clearly stated 
and vigorously argued theological thought that seems 
almost incredible. The author’s power of succinct 
and luminous statement and cogent argument has, 
with his careful and wide reading, resulted in one of 
the best treatises possible within so narrow a com- 
pass. 

The older or primitive theology of Methodism has 
evidently not lost its influence with the present gen- 
eration of theologians among the Wesleyans in En- 
gland, if Pope and Banks are to be taken as exam- 
ples. Nor has it among theologians of the first 
rank in America, if Miley and Raymond, Ralston 
and Summers are to be admitted to that class. 
Methodist divinity must be preéminently a theology 
of Christian experience; and along the whole length 
of the Spirit’s shining path in a poor human heart, 
from prevenient grace to perfect love, Methodism is 
obliged to pass in her dogmatic systems as well as in 
her hymn books and devotional literature. On this - 
path it is reassuring to find the entire company of 
constructors of dogmatic systems іп Ecumenical 
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Methodism—Watson and Pope and Banks; Miley 
and Raymond; Ralston and Summers—keeping un- 
broken rank and step as the noble column moves along 
the King’s highway. Mr. Banks’s work will be found 
to be absolutely clear of Antinomian, Zinzendorfian, 
Romish, and Calvinistic heresies on sanctification. 
While Mr. Banks’s capital book is constructed on 
the main lines of Methodist orthodoxy, we have not 
discovered in the author any indisposition or any in- 
eapacity to think for himself, or any lack of scholarly 
equipment for the task which he has brought to so 
successful an issue. We call especial attention to 
his carefully and uniformly observed distinction 
between biblical and dogmatic theology. Dogmatic 
theology is, after all, but a human science of divine 
things; correct and exhaustive exegesis, covering 
the whole word of God, and nothing else, furnishes 
its enduring divine foundations. The work consti- 
tutes an admirable first book in divinity for theo- 
logieal students and young ministers; and perhaps 
some of our older preachers and theologians might 
use it advantageously in stirring up their pure 
minds by way of remembrance. The order and 
treatment of the topics, as well as the essential mat- 
ter of the doctrines, also correspond closely to the 
. fuller discussions cf Summers's Systematic Theolgy, 


to whieh this book becomes an easy and natural in- 
troduction. 
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The work of the editor has been done on the 
same lines and according to the same principles 
which controlled and guided him in the preparation 
of Summers’s Systematic Theology for the press 
now nearly ten years ago. His aim has been to 
arrange and display the matter perspicuously and 
luminously; to this end it has been carefully dis- 
tributed into Books, Chapters, Parts, and Sections, 
to all of which it has been the editor’s aim to 
prefix pertinent and suggestive titles, these titles 
being finally gathered up into an exhaustive ana- 
lytical table of contents. In this work, the ex- 
isting divisions of the author have, of course, been 
utilized; but a comparison of this edition with the 
English text from which it is printed will show how 
largely the titles have been increased, and how much 
more readily the eye and reason of the student will 
catch the salient outlines of the discussion. All of 
the editor’s additions, both in the text and in the 
footnotes, have been inclosed in square brackets, 
and, with a few exceptions of very brief insertions, 
have been signed with the initials, “J. J. T.” 

Jno. J. TIGERT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., January 27, 1897. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 


ІІ. GENERAL Facts. 


(1) 


A Manual of Christian Doctrine. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


$1. DEFINITION OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY—$2. SCIENCE—$3. A SCIENCE 
or THEOLOGY LEGITIMATE: ITS MATERIALS—$4. USEFULNESS OF 
THEOLOGY—$ 5. How FAR CONTAINED IN SCRIPTURE: ITS TECHNICAL 
TERMS—$6. DISTINCTION OF DOCTRINE AND DoGMA—§7. CONTRASTS 
OF THEOLOGICAL SYSTEMS—§8. THEOLOGY INDUCTIVE—§ 9. VARYING 
EVIDENCE FOR PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND SPIRITUAL TRUTH— 
$10. INTUITIVE, DEMONSTRATIVE, AND PROBABLE TRUTH—$11. CHRIS- 
TIAN EVIDENCES CUMULATIVE—$ 12, BUT Not CompuLsory—f 18. WHY 
REJECTED BY MANY—$14, UNITY OF THEOLOGY—{§ 15. CONNECTION OF 
THEORY AND PRACTICE—$ 16. THE BODY оғ COMMON TRUTH. 


21. Definition of Christian Theology. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY may be briefly defined as the 
science of the Christian religion. The word itself is 
a definition, meaning “discourse about God,” a 
phrase enlarged in early days into “discourse about 
yod and divine things."' There is a sense in which 
every doctrine refers to God.” Dr. Pope’s defini- 
tion is: “The science of God and divine things, based 
upon the revelation made to mankind in Jesus 
Christ, and variously systematized within the Chris- 
tian Church.’* Dr. Hodge’s is substantially the same: 


! Aóyoc тері той eo? kal тері TOv беіо», ? The term Theology is 
sometimes used, as by Hodge, to denote the doctrines relating 
specifically to the divine existence, nature, and attributes. 
? Comp. Theol. i. 3. 

(3) 
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“The exhibition of the facts of Scripture in their 
proper order and relation, with the principles or 
general truths involved in the facts themselves." 


4 2. Science. 

Here all turns upon the term “science.” Ву sci- 
entifie knowledge is meant systematic, reasoned 
knowledge—i. e., not merely the general knowledge 
which suffices for practical life, but such knowledge 
of the causes, relations, and laws of things as reason 
demands. In every other sphere man is not con- 
tent with noting and registering facts as they are 
presented to observation, but seeks to reduce them 
to order and understand their inner connection. 
The result of this process is science. 


23. A Science of Theology Legitimate: Its Materials. 

A process that is universally regarded as legiti- 
mate, and indeed inevitable, everywhere else, cannot 
be wrong in the religious life. its legitimacy can 
only be contested on the ground that theology does 
not deal with facts; in other words, that it is a mere 
collection of fancies and illusions, having no basis 
of reality. Is it so? "The objects with which the- 
ology deals are the contents of the Christian con- 
sciousness, the belief in God, sin, redemption, im- 
mortality. This Christian consciousness or experi- 
ence is too widespread to be explained away as mere 
fancy or illusion. Every fact with which theology 
deals is present explicitly or implicitly in the experi- 
ence of every Christian. And but for the imperfec- 
tion of Christians, and the difficulty of interpreting 
Le 2-2. 


1 Syst. Theol. i. 19. 
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their experience, we might take it as the quarry 
from which to draw the materials of theology. But 
no such objections apply to Scripture, to which ey- 
ery Christian without exception appeals, and of 
which he is the product and reflection (1 Peter i. 23). 
The perfect Christian experience, with all that it 
implies, the complete course of revelation of which 
each individual believer is the outcome, is found 
there. Scripture, then, is to theology what outward 
nature is to physical science; what the mind and its 
operations are to mental science. It supplies the 
materials, the facts or phenomena, which theology 
uses. 
24. Usefulness of Theology. 

The usefulness of theology is as little open to 
dispute as its legitimacy. It is necessary, not to or- 
dinary Christians, but to Christian teachers and ad- 
vocates. It is neither necessary nor possible that 
everyone should be a lawyer, doctor, engineer. But 
everyone who aspires to one of these professions 
must have more than the empirical knowledge which 
suffices for ordinary life. Times like ours are the 
last in which Christian teachers can afford to dis- 
pense with accurate and complete knowledge. 


25. How Far Contained in Scripture: Its Technical 
Terms. 


There is, then, as little or as much theology in 
Scripture as there is science in nature. The ma- 
terials are there, nothing more. Yet while it is 
true that all theology, like all science, is human and 
artificial, the order and laws which it formulates 
are all latent in the facts. It is only the form or 
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expression that is human. We see a striking exam- 
pleof this in the technical terms which abound in the- 
ology. Such terms are a necessity in the framing of 
definitions. They save time, secure precision, and 
often exclude error. Objections to terms like Trin- 
ity, nature, person, homoousion, are at bottom objec- 
tions to the doctrines which they bring to a point.! 


26. Distinction of Doctrine and Dogma. 

A conventional but useful distinction, which we 
must ever bear in mind, is the one between doctrine 
and dogma. By the former we understand the sys- 
tematized teaching of Scripture on any given sub- 
ject; by the latter, the form which the doctrine has 
assumed as the result of development. In this way 
Biblical Theology and Dogmatic Theology arise. 
Every dogma is more or less a theory in the right 
sense—+. e., a statement embodying the implications 
and giving the rationale of the doctrine. Thus, there 
is both a doctrine and a dogma of every article of 
the Christian faith—the Trinity, Christ’s Person, 
Atonement, Justification. It is in the field of dogma 
that the chief differences of the Christian world are 
found. Theological systems, creeds, and confes- 
sions express these differences. In the field of doc- 
trine there is substantial unity. 


27. Contrasts of Theological Systems. 
The differences and antagonisms of theological 


1It is not only non-Christians who object to the technicalities 
of theology. Well-meaning but thoughtless Christians do the 


same. They might as well propose to abolish astronomy, geol- 
ogy, physical geography. 
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systems аге often used to disprove the scientific 
character of theology. “Contrast,” it is said, “this 
Babel of opinions with the grand unity of scientific 
teaching.” One reply is that differences of Chris- 
tian belief are grossly exaggerated, often by friends, 
always by foes. In times of controversy, especially 
like the Reformation, the points at issue inevitably 
throw the points held in common into the shade. 
We should be the last to minimize the differences 
between Romanism and Protestantism, or even be- 
tween Calvinism and Arminianism, yet few realize 
the extent of the fundamental unity lying behind 
these differences. Again a fairer comparison would 
be, not between theology and physical science, but 
between the former and mental science, where the 
subjects are in closer affinity. But where is the 
unity of mental and moral philosophy? The schools 
of Christian thought are certainly not more numer- 
ous than the schools of mental philosophy. Every 
great thinker is variously interpreted by different 
disciples. Nay, even in physical science, when we 
leave facts for theories—i.c., doctrine for dogma—we 
find as little unity as in the theological world. Note 
the different theories in geology and related sciences. 
Such differences are inevitable from the constitution 
of the human mind, from the wealth and many- 
sidedness of truth, and from the necessity of some- 
times giving prominence to a peculiar truth or as- 
pect of truth. And inevitable differences are in- 
- nocent. 
28. Theology Inductive. 

The scientific character of theology being admit- 
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ted, the most important rule of procedure in it is 
that the induction of facts, which forms the basis 
of teaching, should be complete. Every error in 
doctrine has arisen from the neglect of this rule. 
Every heresy, from the earliest to the latest, is the 
exaggeration or distortion of some one side of the 
truth to the neglect of other sides. 


29, Varying Evidence for Physical, Historical, and 
Spiritual Truth. 

The test of the sufficiency of evidence is, Is it the 
best of the kind appropriate to the subject? Phys- 
ical truth must be established by experiment; his- 
torical, by testimony; spiritual, by the interroga- 
tion of consciousness, reason, and moral sense, To 
attempt to transpose any of these means of proof 
is folly. And yet some writers against Christianity 
appear to wish to do so. At least they demand 
better and stronger evidence than the best and 
strongest possible in the case. "The disposition, ob- 
servable in our days, to demand mathematieal cer- 
tainty for matters of religious belief is due to the 
prominence given to physical science. Exclusive 
dealing with subjects of physical science insensibly 
begets a craving for the same degree of certainty in 
other fields. Menoverlooktheimportant fieldsof con- 
duct in whichany such certaintyis out of thequestion. 


210. Intuitive, Demonstrative, and Probable Truth. 

All truth may be classed as intuitive, demonstra- 
tive, and probable. The test of the first is that it is 
self-evident, it neither needs nor is capable of proof. 
Let anyone try to give a reasoned demonstration 
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of an axiom of Euclid. Truths coming under this 
head, though the foundation of all other truth, are 
comparatively few in number and abstract in nature. 
Demonstration, like intuition, gives absolute cer- 
tainty, but does so by means of a course of reason- 
ing. The conclusion of a geometrical theorem or 
problem is as certain as an axiom, but it is reached 
by way of proof. Demonstrated knowledge covers 
a wider area than the former kind; yet its extent is 
limited. It relates chiefly to the physical world. 
There is no doubt a wonderful charm in the certain- 
ties of mathematical processes. Their peril is that 
they beget impatience with every other kind of cer- 
tainty. When we speak of the certainty attainable 
in every other field as amounting to probability, we 
use the term in a restricted sense. In popular us- 
age the word “probability” suggests an element of 
doubt. But this is not a necessary element. I have 
no doubt that there is such a city as Rome, or that 
Julius Cæsar lived and fought, and yet my con- 
viction only amounts to probability. Unlike the 
two other kinds of certainty, probability, as Butler 
points out, has endless diversity of degree, ranging 
from the lowest presumption to the highest moral 
certainty, according to the evidence. If the testi- 
mony by which facts of past history or present ос- 
currence are made known to me fulfills every test 
applicable to testimony, my certainty of conviction 
as to the truths of the facts is as good for this sphere 
as that of intuition or demonstration is for other 
spheres. Testimony is the ground of faith and ac- 
tion in nine-tenths of the affairs of life. In matters 
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of health, education, business, law, politics, morals, 
any other kind of certainty is impossible, and men 
never dream of asking for any other. The essential 
bases of Christianity consist of historical facts, ver- 
ifiable by historical evidence, and by historical evi- 
dence only. The Christian case is that the evidence 
for Christianity is incomparably stronger than that 
for facts of experience and history which no sane 
man ever dreams of doubting 


211. Christian Evidences Cumulative. 


The feature of the Christian evidences which 
gives them this high degree of certainty is their 
cumulative character. Scarcely any article of the 
Christian ereed, perhaps none, rests on a single line 
of argument; it is the goal of several converging 
lines. In legal cases, circumstantial is often more 
convincing than direct evidence. In the same way 
Christian faith appeals to different witnesses—his- 
tory, man's moral nature, living experience. The 
undesigned coincidence of such various and inde- 
pendent witnesses is conclusive to a fair mind. 
This feature also meets the case of different natures 
and generations. One is more impressed by the his- 
torical, another by the moral. In the last century 
the battle of faith and unbelief was fought on the 
ground of history and reason; the battle now turns 
more on the verdict of conscience. 


219. But Not Compulsory. 
Probably the reason why some demand higher 
than moral certainty for religious faith is the im- 
portance of the subject. It seems unbecoming for 
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such great truths and such tremendous issues to 
rest on anything less than absolute certainty. Still 
we cannot go against facts and the nature of things. 
And the seeming disadvantage is not without com- 
pensation. Were religious certainty absolute, faith 
would be as compulsory in the religious as in the 
` physical sphere. There would be as little room for 
the play of choice and the manifestation of character 
іп one as іп the other. Ina word, faith would cease 
to be a moral act altogether. Whatever intellec- 
tual discipline may be found in the study of mathe- 
matical and physical truth, moral discipline is ab- 
sent, moral emotion and enthusiasm are dormant, 
the wishes and inclinations of the inquirer form no 
factor in the case. On the other hand, where the 
conclusion depends on an overplus of probability, 
our attitude to the conclusion will insensibly influ- 
ence our treatment of the evidence. Religious in- 
quiry bas always acted as a test of character. As 
men use or abuse their freedom, it becomes a step- 
ping-stone or a stumbling-block to salvation (Luke 
ii. 34). 
213. Why Rejected by Many. 

The probable character of Christian evidence ex- 
plains the fact of its rejection by many. It would 
be difficult to explain the rejection of self-evident 
or demonstrated truth. Moral willfulness or per- 
versity can scarcely be alleged in all cases. We 
grant that, even taking into account the point now 
under consideration, the vast amount of unbelief 
is staggering at first sight. Why should there be 
so much more skepticism in religion than in history, 
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where the evidence is of the same kind, but far less 
in degree? The explanation is to be found in the 
difference of the interests at stake. Whether I be- 
lieve in the facts of Roman and Greek history or not 
will make no difference in my life. But acceptance 
of Christianity involves the acceptance of a new 
law of life, a revolution of thought and practice 
of the most far-reaching kind. It is evident that 
where this consequence is disliked some reason will 
be sought for avoiding it. If the practical issues 
were the same in the other case, historical infidels 
would be plentiful enough. 

The mysteriousness of Christian doctrine is less 
objected to now than formerly. The material uni- 
verse, history, human nature and life, natural re- 
ligion, are seen to be no longer the simple things 
they were once thought to be in contrast with reli- 
gion. Science does little more than arrange and 
connect facts; questions of nature and mode are as 
inscrutable as ever. The growth of trees, the mu- 
tual influence of mind and matter, to say nothing 
of the nature of either, are as mysterious as mira- 
cles. Yet ignorance in one class of questions does 
not invalidate knowledge in another. Knowledge is 
real and trustworthy as far as it goes. Our knowl- 
edge and ignorance relate to precisely the same class 
of questions in religious faith as in other spheres. 
In a word, we apprehend what we cannot compre- 
hend (yvaors, éréyvwors. )! 


1See Dr. Mozley, Lectures and Theological Papers, essay on 
Mysterious Truths, p. 108. * What we deny of God, we know 
in some measure—but what we affirm we know not; only we 
declare what we believe and adore:” Owen, Works, i. 66. 
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214. Unity of Theology. 


This results from the unity of the facts to which 
theology refers. Thus the unity is natural, not arti- 
ficial—the unity of a living organism, not of a ma- 
chine. Christianity is a system, not a congeries, of 
doctrines, one or another of which may be removed 
without affecting the rest. The view taken of any 
leading doctrine determines the view taken of the 
rest. The views taken of the seriousness of sin and 
redemption react on each other. If sin be treated 
lightly, no need will exist for a costly remedy. Or, 
if we take low views of Christ’s person and nature, 
we shall be driven to a reduced estimate of the evil 
of sin. Thus, Pelagianism and Socinianism always 
go together. Whichever of the two we begin with, 
we end with the other. Arianism involves the deni- 
al of the Trinity. · Predestinarianism has far less se- 
rious consequences; still it tells powerfully on the 
place given to personal repentance and faith. So 
again, in Romanist and Protestant systems of theol- 
ogy, there are certain central principles and doc- 
trines which give character to the rest. Accept the 
Romanist theory of the Church, or the Protestant 
doctrine of the Sufficiency of Scripture, and the re- 
mainder of the system follows. 


215. Connection of Theory and Practice. 

We here see the impossibility of separating the- 
oretical from practical doctrines. АП practice rests 
upon some theory, expressed or implied. They are 
two sides of the same thing. A one-sided object 
would bea curiosity. We cannot preach repentance 
and forgiveness without having some theory of their 
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nature and their relations to other things. We can 
neither worship Christ nor refuse to worship him 
without holding some doctrine of his nature to jus- 
tify our conduct. The Trinity is the most specu- 
lative doctrine of Christianity, and has raised more 
metaphysical issues than perhaps any other subject 
of inquiry; yet its practical influence on Christian 
thought and life is enormous. Its presence or ab- 
sence makes the difference between two Christiani- 
ties. 


216, The Body of Common Truth. 


The great body of truth held in common by all 
Christian Churches is often overlooked. In the 
confession of one God, of the Trinity, of a Divine 
Revelation in Scripture, of the Fall, of the Incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, Pardon and Regeneration, 
future Eternal Awards, the Romanist and Protes- 
tant worlds are united. Without underrating the 
divergences which exist, we must not forget that 
those divergences often bear on the light in which 
certain blessings are to be viewed rather than on the 
fact whether such blessings exist. In both com- 
munions we must distinguish between the common 
Christian element and the distinctively Roman or 
Protestant element. The distinctive doctrines held 
by all sections of Protestantism are such as the Sole 
Sufficiency of Scripture, Justification by Faith. ete. 
The common doctrines are neither Romanist nor 
Protestant, but Christian. Protestantism is often 
called a system of negations, but its negations are 
only of Romanist additions. The distinctively Ro- 
manist doctrines are the real negations—i. 6., ne- 
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gations of the original Christian doctrines, to which 
the Reformation was a return. The divisions of 
Protestant Churches turn far more on questions of 
polity than of doctrine, and the doctrinal differences 
nowhere relate to essentials. The greatest contro- 
versy is that between Calvinist and Arminian, which 
bears only on a secondary point. The distinctive 
note of Lutheranism is its semi-Romanist doctrine 
of the Sacraments; of the Reformed bodies, their 
Predestinarian doctrine; of Anglicanism, its epis- 
copal polity; of Independency, its congregational 
system; of Baptists, their views on two points re- 
lating to the sacrament of Baptism; of Methodism, 
its Arminianism and Experimental Theology. Pres- 
byterian Churches are named after the form of 
Church polity peculiar to them; in doctrine they be- 
long to the Reformed side which follows Calvin. 
Independents and Baptists were originally one both 
in Predestinarian creed and congregational polity, 
differing only on the point of Baptism. The Bap- 
tists remain faithful to the creed of Calvin, which 
is for the most part given up by Congregationalism. 
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217. Peter, Paul, and John, 
Tue Scripture parallel of different theologies is 
found in the difference between the teaching of the 
apostles Peter, Paul, and John. The influence of 
personal temperament on the form of teaching is 
as clearly seen in them as in modern systems. Ре- 
ter has an eye for practical religion chiefly. Paul is 
the logical reasoner and systematizer. John is the 
Seer; he announces dogmatically what he has seen 
by intuition. Not only do they deal with different 
parts of the body of revealed truth, but even in 
expounding the same part they contemplate it on 
different sides and describe it by different terms. 
Here is incontestable proof that variety in form is 
quite consistent with substantive unity. In short, 
the inspired apostles are examples of that practice 
of giving prominence to one truth or aspect of truth 
which lies at the root of many modern differences. 
218. Antioch, Alexandria, and North Africa. 

In post-apostolie days we find marked divergence 
between the types of teaching followed at Antioch, 
Alexandria, and in North Africa respectively. The 
first led the way in the literal, grammatical exe- 


gesis of Scripture, Its sober, rational spirit savors 
(16) | 
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more of the West than of the East. Its chief repre- 
sentatives are Theodore of Mopsuestia, 1428; The- 
odoret, 1457; and Chrysostom. Alexandria was the 
home of eclectic, philosophical Christianity, the aim 
of which was to reconcile knowledge and faith. Its 
allegorizing interpretation ran to great extremes. 
Its great names are Clement, 1220; Origen, 1254; 
Athanasius, 1373. Тһе North African Churches ex- 
hibit the practical spirit of the West. Cyprian, 1258; 
Tertullian, 1220; Augustine, 7430, are its representa- 
tives. Here again we have differences without op- 
position.? 1 
219. The Three Ecumenical Creeds. 

The substance of the faith of the Church in this 
its undivided period is preserved to us in the three 
Ecumenical Creeds.* The Apostles’ Creed (so called 
not as written by apostles, but as summarizing their 
teaching) is mainly a compendium of the chief Chris- 
tian facts, apart from theological interpretation. 
Its three divisions are an expansion of the baptismal 
formula. It was undoubtedly meant in a Trinita- 
rian sense, although this sense is not put into words. 
The Nicene Creed* (named from the General Council 


1 See Smith's Dict. Christian Biogr. for these and following 
names. ? Оп the Schools of Alexandria and Antioch, see Blunt, 
Dict. Theology. 2 Symbol also = creed; symbol literally = sign, 
compendium. The term is much used in Germany, where sym- 
bolics = history of creeds. ‘First four General Councils: 
Nica, 325; Constantinople, 381; Ephesus, 431; Chalcedon, 451. 
These are received by all orthodox Christendom. The Roman 
Catholie Church receives 18 General Councils before the Vati- 
сап one. See Blunt, Dict. Theology, “Councils,” “ Creeds,” “ Ni- 
cene Creed,” “ Quicunque Vult  [See, however, Hefele, cited 
in Summers’s System. Theology, i. 520, 521, footnote —J. J. T.] 
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of Nicaea, 325 A.D.), defines the faith of the Church 
respecting the divinity of Christ in opposition to 
Sabellianism and Arianism, but chiefly to the latter. 
The creed was completed at the Council of Constan- 
tinople, 381, by the addition of the qualifying clauses 
in reference to the Holy Spirit. One clause (filioque) 
was first added by the local synod of Toledo, 589 
A.D., and the Council of Frankfort, 794. Тһе Ath- 
anasian Creed (also called Quicunque, from its first 
word) doubtless embodies the substance of the teach- 
ing of Athanasius, but is certainly not his work. In 
its present form it is not earlier than the eighth or 
ninth century. The two doctrines defined in it are 
the Trinity and the Incarnation. These creeds are 
far from being a complete summary of the Christian 
faith. The two latter were only meant to define 
the doctrines which were the subject of controversy 
at the time. General Councils did not profess to an- 
nounce new doctrines, but only to define what the 
Church had always understood to be the mind of 
Scripture on particular points. Whether they de- 
fined correctly is for each Church and Christian to 
decide. Romanism holds such Councils to have in- 
trinsic authority—Protestantism, not. “The Three 


! [What is called the Constantinopolitan or Niceno-Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed did not originate with this Council, however. 
See Hort, Two Dissertations, Diss. 11., and the article of Har- 
nack, in Real-Ency. viii. 212-230. The foundation of the Creed 
was a confession composed by Cyril of Jerusalem. After 451 
the Council of Constantinople was recognized as Ecumenical, 
and by some means, only to be conjecturally explained, Cyril's 
Jerusalem baptismal symbol came to be recognized as its work. 
See Fisher's History of Christian Doctrine (Scribner’s, 1896), pp. 
145, 146.—J. J. Т.] 
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Creeds ought thoroughly to be received and be- 
lieved, for they may be proved by most certain war- 
rants of Holy Scripture” (Eng. Art. viii). “General 
Councils may err, and sometimes have erred, even 
in things pertaining to God” (Art. xxi.).* 

The Eastern and Western Churches have taken 
different parts in the definition of doctrine. To the 
East, with its fondness for metaphysical subtleties, 
we owe the dogma of the Trinity and the doctrines 
bearing on the nature of the Godhead. The more 
practical genius of the West has busied itself with 
the doctrines of Sin and Redemption. 


220. Greek and Latin Churches. 


The first great division in the Church was that 
between the East and West, resulting in the estab- 
lishment of the Greek and Latin Churches. The 
sole doctrinal point involved was the single or dou- 
ble procession of the Holy Spirit. The East, taking 
its stand on the earlier councils and creeds, refused 
to admit the filioque clause into the Nicene Creed, 
and affirmed the single procession; the West took 
the other side. The lawfulness of image-worship 
and the date of Easter were other subjects of strife, 
the first especially. For images the Greek Church 
substitutes pictures. These were the ostensible 
causes of separation. The more potent cause, how- 
ever, was the rivalry of the two pontiffs of Constan- 
tinople and Rome. The strife was almost as much 
political as ecclesiastical, and the decline of the 
Eastern empire greatly helped the victory of the 


1 Lumby, History of Three Creeds. Swainson, ditto. 
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Roman bishop. It is difficult to fix the exact date of 
the division. In the ninth century the two pontiffs 
had got to the point of excommunicating each other. 
The Greek Church, by its boasted title of “ortho- 
dox,” casts the stigma of heresy on its Roman sister. 
The Roman Church has certainly shown much life 
and energy. 
291. Ecclesiastical Doctrinal Standards. 

The Greek Church has added little to the early 
creeds. Its doctrine may be further learned from 
the Confessio Gennadii, 1453; Conf. Orthodoxa, 1643. 

The standards of Roman doctrine are the Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent, 1545-1563, Sess. 
4-7, 13, 14, 21-25; Professio Fidei Tridentina (Creed 
of Pius IV), 1564; Catechismus Romanus, 1566, un- 
der Pius У. 

The Roman Creeds just mentioned were of course 
subsequent to the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. The separation from Rome was soon fol- 
lowed by internal divisions within Protestantism 
which found expression in new creeds. The first 
broad division is that between Lutheranism and the 
Reformed Churches which adhered to Calvin. 

The chief Lutheran standards are the Augsburg 
Confession (Augustana), 1530, Melanchthon's work, 
presented by the Protestant deputies at the Diet of 
Augsburg to Charles V. as their confession; the 
Apology for the same; also Melanchthon's Formula 

! Cramp, Text-book of Popery, 2nd ed. 1839, gives accurate 
translations of all the chief doctrinal definitions of the Trent 
Council, and so is an excellent account of the whole system of 


Roman doctrine. Canon Jenkins, Creed of Pius IV. [Consult 
also Schaff's Creeds of Christendom.—J. J. Т.] 
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of Concord, 1577; Smalkald Articles, 1537; and. Lu- 
ther’s two Catechisms, 1529. 

The principal Reformed confessions are Helvetic 
Confession i., 1537; Consensus Tigurinus, 1549; the 
Geneva (1551), Belgic (1562), Gallic (1559), and 
Scotch confessions; Helvetic Confession ii., 1564; 
Formula Consensus Helvetici, 1675; Heidelberg Cat- 
echism, 1562. 

The Scotch Confession was replaced by the West- 
minster Confession, 1643-48, supplemented by the 
two Scotch catechisms. 

The thirty-nine Anglican Articles are drawn from 
Reformed sources, as is evident from Art. xvii. espe- 
cially. 

The earliest formulz of Arminianism are the Re- 
monstrantia, 1610, and the Conf. Remonstrantium, 
1622. 

The Methodist standards are [the Twenty-five Ar- 
ticles formulated by Wesley and the American Meth- 
odists in 1784] Wesley's first fifty-three" sermons and 
Notes on New Testament. 

Barclay’s Apology informally represents the views 
of the Society of Friends. 

The Racovian Catechism (1605) exhibits the po- 
sition of early Socinianism.? 

299. Mysticism and Rationalism. 

Two other movements outside the sphere of 
creeds, demanding notice, are Mysticism and Ration- 
alism. These represent, not different schools, but 


1 [Sermon 53, being Whitefield’s funeral sermon, is omitted in 
our edition of the standards—J. J. T.] ? Winer, Confessions 
of Christendom, p. 8. 
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tendencies of thought present more or less in every 
age. They are exaggerations of truth. Thus, mys- 
ticism insists on the spiritual nature of Christianity 
as a divine life within man, to the neglect of forms 
of creed and worship, and sometimes even of con- 
duct. Its keynote is union, fellowship with God. 
It knows by intuition, and obeys feeling. It thus 
represents a precious truth, for there is a genuine 
mysticism inseparable from living Christianity (Gal. 
ii. 20; John xiv. 23, xvii. 23). Its error lies in the 
neglect of other equally necessary truths, the result 
being that it is in constant danger of falling into 
pantheism. Union with God is pushed to the ex- 
treme of identity. It is impossible to distinguish 
much of the teaching of mysticism from pantheism. 
Yet the better mysties have rendered invaluable 
service to Christianity, especially by keeping up, 
in days of formalism, a witness for spiritual religion. 
Naturally it is in such days that mysticism abounds 
most as a reaction from dead form. So again we 
find the greatest mystics in the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose hard externalism calls forth the pro- 
test of man's spiritual nature. The more spiritual 
genius of Protestantism satisfies man's deeper in- 
stinets, and so obviates the extremes of mysticism. 
Prominent mysties are Erigena, ninth century; 
Eckart, 11329; à Kempis; Tauler, 11361; Behmen, 
11624; Fénélon, Madame Guion, William Law.i 


1R. A. Vaughan, Hours with the Mystics, 2 vols. Overton, 
Life and Opinions of William Law. Law’s Spirit of Prayer is a 
good exposition of Behmen's ideas. Hodge, Syst. Theol, i. 61. 
Blunt, Dict. of Sects, “Mystics;” Dict. Theology, “Mysticism.” 
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Rationalism is at the other extreme. It lays as 
great emphasis on reason and proof as mysticism 
does on feeling. Reason is the judge and man the 
measure of truth. Miracle, supernatural revela- 
tion, authority in matters of faith, are rejected as 
infringing on the rights or transcending the limits 
of reason. Christianity is reduced to natural reli- 
gion. This tendency exists in endless difference of 
degree from modest “criticism” to stark Deism. 
Modern Rationalism took its rise in England about 
two centuries ago. Lord Herbert, 11648; Toland, 
1696; Hobbes; Shaftesbury, +1773; Collins, +1729; 
Bolingbroke, Tindal, were among its leaders. From 
England it was carried to France and Germany, 
where it grew unchecked and wrought fearful hav- 
oc. At home it was largely counteracted by apolo- 
gists like Lardner, Paley, Butler, and still more by 
the evangelical revival.” 

493. History of Theology. 

The history of theology proper may be said to be- 
gin with John of Damascus, eighth century, whose 
Exposition of the Faith is the first attempt at a 
systematic treatment of Christian doctrine. The 
works of the Fathers merely supply the materials 
for such a treatment. From the days of the Dam- 


1 Hurst, History of Rationalism. Dorner, Protestant Theol- 
ogy, ii. 66. Hodge, Syst. Theol. i. 34. Blunt, Dict. of Sects, 
“Rationalists;” Dict. Theology, “Rationalism.” Although 
Blunt’s extreme High-churchism often renders him unfair, he 
always gives the essential facts of the case in a very able form. 
Leland, View of Principal Deistical Writers in England. А. 8. 
Farrar, Critical Hist. of Free Thought, describes both English 


and Continental Rationalism. 
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ascene, of Anselm and Bernard, to Peter Lombard 
and Thomas Aquinas, theology sat as queen. The 
name of the medizval or scholastic divines is le- 
gion. They borrowed all their material from the 
Fathers, shaping it by the rules of Aristotle's phi- 
losophy. But their want of originality and their 
passion for system and subtle distinctions must not 
blind us to their learning, acuteness, and devotion. 
The Summa Theologie of Aquinas is still a text- 
book of Roman theology. Aquinas died in his forty- 
ninth year (1274 A.D.) Yet the works which he 
found time to write on philosophy, theology, exe- 
gesis, fill from twenty to thirty folios. The tradi- 
tion of Roman Catholie learning is continued by 
Bellarmin, Petavius, and Perrone. The first theo- 
logian of the Reformation was Melanchthon, whose 
Loci Communes, published in 1521,ran through eighty 
editions in the author's lifetime, and gave its name 
to countless successors. It is characteristic of the 
practical spirit of the Reformation that Melanch- 
thon's Loci grew out of lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans, treating the topies there suggested in the 
order in which they occur. Then came the age of 
the “Protestant scholasties"—on the Lutheran side, 
Chemnitz, 11586; Gerhard, 1637; Quenstedt, 1688; 
jalov, 1686; Hollaz, 1713--оп the Reformed, Calvin, 
11564; Е. Turretine, 11687. Calvin’s Institutes is 
the prime authority for Reformed doctrine. Its ar- 
rangement follows the order of the Trinity. Among 
modern continental theologians it may suffice to 
mention Martensen (Christian Dogmaties and Eth: 


! Blunt, Dict. Theology, *Scholastic Theology." 
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ics), Dorner (System of Christian Doctrine), Ooster- 
zee. The old English theology is well worthy of 
study. It is divided into two schools, Anglican and 
Puritan, not unequal in point of learning, although 
different in tendency. Among the former, Hooker, 
Barrow, Jackson, Bull, Waterland, Pearson occupy 
the first place; among the latter, the two Goodwins, 
one Calvinist and the other Arminian, Owen, Howe, 
. Baxter. 

Hodge’s System of Theology’ is a learned and com- 
prehensive exposition of Calvinistic (or Augustinian) 
Doctrine. Dr. Pope's Compendium? is as able and 
complete a statement of Arminian and Methodist 
teaching. For Methodist theology, however, Wat- 
son's Institutes and Fletcher's works should be still 
consulted, as well as Wesley's principal treatises. 
[Miley's, Raymond's, Summers's, and Ralston's Sys- 
tematic Theologies are America's contributions to 
Methodist theology.—J. J. T.] 


494. Departments of Theology. 

a. Biblical Theology presents the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture in systematic order, noting their implications 
and connection. It presses Hermeneutics, Textual 
Criticism, Introduction, Archeology, study of the 
Sacred Tongues, into its service. Biblical doctrine 
is, of course, the basis and starting point of all 
other? b. Historical Theology traces the changes of 
form which doctrine has undergone, and the stages 
by which it has passed into dogma. Church history, 
and especially the History of Dogma and Creeds, 

18 vols., T. Nelson. 23 vols., Т. Woolmer [and Hunt and Ea- 
ton]. 3 Schmid, Weiss, Theology of the N. T., 2 vols. (T. & T. 
Clark). 
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here come into use. c. Systematic or Dogmatic 
Theology is the result of a blending of the two for- 
mer branches. d. Practical Theology deals with 
Homiletics, Pastoral Work, etc.’ 

225. Order of Treatment. 

The subject of Christian theology proper, as of 
Scripture, is Redemption. Every doctrine is a doc- 
trine of Redemption. But this again presupposes 
the truth of certain other doctrines, namely, the Di- 
vine Existence, Divine Revelation in Scripture, Di- 
vine Nature and Attributes, Divine Works of Crea- 
tion and Providence. АП these truths are clearly 
anterior and necessary to Redemption, which is a 
special provision for a special need. We must be- 
lieve that God is, and that Scripture is his Word, 
before we can receive its teaching on the subject 
of Redemption. The Divine Nature and Attributes, 
Creation and Providence, would have been what 
they are had no need for Redemption arisen. 

A natural order of discussion therefore is: 1. Doc- 
trines Presupposed—Divine Existence, Divine Rev- 
elation in Scripture, Divine Nature and Attributes, 
Creation and Providence, Sin. 2. Doctrines of Re- 
demption — Incarnation, Atonement, Nature and 
Conditions of Benefits of Redemption, Church and 
Sacraments, Future State. 


1 Neander, History of Christian Dogmas, 2 vols. (Bohn); Ha- 
genbach, History of Doctrines, 3 vols. (T. &. T. Clark); Shedd, 
History of Doctrine, 2 vols. (T. & T. Clark) [Sheldon's Histo- 
ry of Christian Doctrine, 2 vols. (Harper); Fisher's History of 
Christian Doctrine (Scribner).—J. J. ТЛ. ?See Hagenbach’s 
Theological Encyclopædia, translated by Crooks and Hurst, 
New York; Cave, Introduction to Theology (T. & T. Clark); 
Oosterzee, Practical Theology. 
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296. Man's Knowledge of God Not Intuitive. 


RESPECTING the way in which man comes to know 
God's existence two views are held. One is, that it 
is by intuition; the other, that it is the result of rea- 
soning. The former view is favored by most of the 
older Christian writers, by German and some Eng- 
lish divines? Тһе strongest argument in its favor 
is drawn from the universal belief in Deity. Sucha 
fact, it is said, can only be explained on the suppo- 
sition that the belief is innate and intuitive. But 
looked at more closely, the universal belief is far 
from uniform or free from error. It has not ex- 
cluded polytheism and other still worse mistakes. 
What is the value of an intuition which gives no bet- 
ter idea of its contents? If it is said that such per- 
versions are the result of sin, it is still questionable 
whether even sin could distort a real intuition to 


1The Germans speak of self-consciousness, world-conscious- 
ness, God-consciousness. To speak strictly, consciousness only 


applies to self. 
(29) 
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such an extent. Is there any other example of the 
kind? Nor, again, is the influence of sin a sufficient 
explanation of the existence of atheism, which must 
then be ascribed in every case to perverse teaching 
or a perverse will. А strong objection to the intui- 
tive view is, that where the truth is denied, it makes 
proof impossible, intuitive truth being above proof.! 
Still less can we conceive the possibility of any truth 
being both intuitive and demonstrative. For this 
reason, we do not understand how adherents of the 
intuitive school can appeal to the usual proofs. 
Moreover, the general theory of innate ideas is no 
longer regarded as covering the same extent of 
ground as formerly. It rather includes abstract 
truths than matters of fact, such as the existence 
even of the Divine Being. 


297. A Truth of Revelation Confirmed by Reason. 


On the other hand, the opinion that this great 
truth is the result of reasoning, or even that it comes 
by revelation and is confirmed by reasoning, ex- 
plains all the facts of the case, and is free from the 
objections lying against the former view. "The truth 
follows so directly and conclusively from the appli- 
cation of the principle of causality to the world 
around us, that we should expect to find it universal- 
ly present in some form, while, at the same time, 
the very nature of a process of reasoning leaves 
open the possibility of mistake, evasion, and per- 
version. Both atheism and polytheism are better 
explicable on this supposition. If it be said that 
faith in God is never actually the result of reasoning, 


1See 4 10, ante. Pearson on Creed, vol. i. 25 (Oxford, 1847). i 
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it may be replied, that as matter of fact such faith 
usually comes by instruction, and is verified by rea- 
soning; not to insist that there are implicit, uncon- 
scious acts of reasoning, in which some of the steps 
are left out. This view also leaves the way of argu- 
ment open. When some one asserts, “I have no such 
intuition of God," we are not reduced to impotenco. 
When it is said that a doctrine of such magnitude 
ought not to rest on less than absolute certainty, 
we can only repeat that if the evidence is infinitely 
stronger than that which is elsewhere regarded as 
ample, unbelief is left without excuse, and faith has 
no need to fear. The fact that intuitive truths are 
involved in the proof, and that we so seldom need 
to examine the grounds of our faith, is perhaps the 
reason why the conclusion has come to be regarded 
as itself belonging to this class.' 


2 98. The Four Arguments. 

The a posteriori argument branches into four parts, 
the cosmological, teleological, moral, and ontolog- 
ical. 

229. The Cosmological Argument: Nature of Causality. 

Cosmological, or ZEtiological. This is an argu- 
ment from the mere existence of the world. The 
design argument belongs to the next head. The 


1 Dr. Pope says, Comp. i. 235, God's existence being “innate 
and connate does not mean that this full knowledge is found 
in every mind as an object of consciousness, but that the con- 
stitution of human nature is such that it develops a conscious- 
ness of God when God presents himself, even as it grows up 
into a consciousness of self and of the outer world.” The latter 
part of the sentence would apply to the view that our knowl- 
edge of God is provable by reasoning. 
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present argument, like the next two, is an applica- 
tion to facts of the law of causality, that every be- 
ginning must have a cause. Is this principle in- 
tuitive, or a generalization from facts? The first 
view is the more probable one, for wherever the 
terms of the proposition are understood it is seen 
to be self-evident. It is universally and necessarily 
true. But even if the principle were regarded as 
a generalization from experience, its certainty would 
scarcely be lessened, for no principle is more abun- 
dantly confirmed by experience. There is no ex- 
ception to its truth. An uncaused beginning is in- 
conceivable, or self-contradictory. The empirical 
or sensational school of thought—Brown, Hume, 
Mill, Bain—define causality as mere invariable an- 
tecedence and sequence, rejecting the notion of ef- 
ficient power or necessary connection. But causal- 
ity includes more than invariable connection or se- 
quence, which is often present where causality is 
never thought of. The saying post hoc propter hoc 
illustrates this. True, all that is visible is the con- 
nection—the causal power is interposed by reason 
to explain the connection. But is this an illusion 
or unwarranted conjecture, as empiricists and pos- 
itivists say? Then our nature deceives us; for it 
is at its bidding that we seek a cause for facts, and 
are restless till we have found it. Positivism, in 
absolutely restricting our thought to phenomena, is 
fighting against the oldest and most deeply rooted 
instinct of human nature. It is also universally 


‘Usually stated as “Every effect must have a cause,” which 
is tautological. Rightly explained, however, the current phrase 
may be conveniently used. 
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felt that only an intelligent cause is a true cause. 
Mere mechanical causes never satisfy us. The em- 
pirical philosophy would do away with the present 
argument for God and religion, because on its prin- 
ciples we must not ask for any cause whatever of 
the invariable connection into which it resolves cau- 
sality. At the same time, it does away also with 
mind in man, mind being only conceivable as a cause 
of thought. Perhaps it matters less that it does 
away with matter as the cause or subject of phe- 
nomena—all that it leaves being phenomena and 
their relations. 


Ld 
4980. The Argument: Its Theistic Conclusion. 

Applying, then, the principle of causality to the 
world, the argument runs: Every beginning has a 
cause, the world had a beginning (or, is an effect), 
therefore the world had a cause. Here all turns 
on the second premise. Had the world a beginning? 
Or, is it an effect? Is this view or the opposite one 
the more probable? It is not essential to our argu- 
ment to consider whether the matter itself of the 
world had a beginning or not. Looking at present 
only at the form of the world and its component 
parts, it is quite certain that these forms had a be- 
ginning, or rather many beginnings. It is matter 
of certainty that they are the result of previous 
forms, and these of others, and so on. The world 
and everything in it have taken their present shape 
as the result of previous states. Every atom yet 
discovered is “a manufactured article.” А real 
atom is purely hypothetical. We are face to face 
then with a dilemma, Either this process has been 

3 
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going on from all eternity, or there has been a begin- 
ning in a cause adequate to the production of all that 
follows. One of these two conclusions is inevitable. 
The first, we may safely say, is no concíusion at all. 
It simply sends us on in an infinite regress from 
point to point. It may float as a vague possibility 
before the mind, but it has never formed the doe- 
trine of a school, which is sufficient evidence of the 
verdict of the world upon it. The other inevitable 
conclusion is the theistic one. The theistic infer- 
ence, then, does not follow directly from the use of 
the causal principle. It is the remaining alternative 
in a dilemma, the other membe? of which has been 
ruled out of court. 


281. The Eternity of Matter. 


We have said that we do not need to prove that 
the matter of the world had a beginning. Still it 
is the more probable view, because the alternative 
is the eternity of matter. А cause that is adequate 
to the creation of the form of the world is adequate 
to the creation of its matter, which is thus superfln- 
ous as an independent existence, and excluded by 
the law of parsimony of causes. It would also be 
fatal to the independence of the other cause. Ав 
to the theory of matter being the cause of all things, 
this would make it the cause of mind. Mind may be 
the cause of matter, but not conversely. 

[There seems to be a lingering notion in the minds 
of most scientific writers, as well as in those of other. 
people, that there was originally some kind of prim- 
itive, undifferentiated, homogeneous world - stuff. 
This doctrine, which has descended to modern times 
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from some of the earliest and least intelligent крес- 
ulations of Greek philosophy, is a very crude one, 
for it assumes the existence of a first material (zpóry 
7A) possessing no particular qualities, or qualita- 
tively nil, which stands to the various forms of mat- 
ter very much as a tree stands to a bed, a box, a 
desk, or other article fashioned out of it. Out of 
this primitive, qualityless world-stuff the various 
forms of matter as we know it are supposed to have 
been fashioned by a process of differentiation and 
increasing heterogeneity. Being per se, which is no 
sort of being in particular, but all being in general, 
is thus accepted as the taproot of the tree of the 
universe. A mythical product of long-ago exploded 
realism lingers to befog the intellects of speculators, 
or unconsciously to vitiate the results obtained by 
many thinkers who assume some such idea as this 
described above without stopping to clarify or es- 
tablish it. 

It is conceded that no force known to man is capa- 
ble either of annihilating matter or of calling it into 
being. As Anaxagoras announced nearly five hun- 
dred years before Christ, * Nothing can ever be said 
to become or depart, but each thing arises through 
the combination, and perishes through the disinte- 
gration of pre-existent things; hence it is more cor- 
rect to eall becoming combination and departing 
separation.” As far as science teaches, the sum of 
matter now in the universe cannot be increased or 
diminished. But science knows nothing of this prim- 
itive, undifferentiated world-stuff. On the contrary, 
it teaches that there are about sixty-five elements, 
or original, irreducible, and underivable constitu- 
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ents or forms of matter. Matter in the general, or 
that which is only matter, but not some particular 
form or kind of matter, is unknown to experience. 
Every atom of matter known to the physicist or 
chemist is either aluminium, bismuth, chlorine, flu- 
orine, lead, mercury, nitrogen, silver, gold, sulphur, 
zinc, or some other element. So far as science tells 
us, all these must have been present in the primal 
fire-mist with which the nebular hypothesis begins 
the history of the solar and other cosmical systems. 

The argument from this fact is as follows: If the 
material (materials) out of which the world is made 
is not some rough stuff, without any -marks of in- 
telligent design upon it, but on the contrary is a 
number of elementary substances, whose combina- 
tion with each other is determined by many precise, 
complex, and stable laws, as exhibited in the multi- 
plied formule of chemistry, then must these ele- 
ments be described, in the words of an eminent sci- 
entist, as “manufactured articles.” Before them 
went a creating power and designing intelligence, 
which (who) stamped upon them the laws of their be- 
ing. Observe: the teleological argument, or argu- 
ment from design, is introduced at this point not to 
perform its own proper service (a use to which it 
will be put later), but to answer the negative pur- 
pose of disproving the eternity of matter. If the 
atom is a manufactured article, it has not existed 
‘from eternity, but is a product turned out by a man- 
ufacturer.—J. J. Т. 


232. Various Objections Answered. 


1. It is said that this argument does not prove 
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the necessity of an intelligent cause, much less a 
moral one. The first cause may be merely mechan- 
ical. But, speaking in a large sense, mind is part 
of the universe. Its cause must be intelligent. The 
most superficial glance also shows that the world 
is a unity, which can only be explained as the result 
of intelligence. The chief argument, however, on 
this point falls under other heads. 

2. It is also alleged that the argument does not 
prove the supposed cause to be infinite. The uni- 
verse, if an effect, is only a finite one, and requires 
only a finite cause. This point also belongs to an- 
other branch of the argument—the fourth. Mean- 
time it may be remarked that one of the most notable 
fruits of science is its revelation of the immeasurable 
vastness and complexity of the universe. A cause 
adequate to the creation of such a system is at least 
practically infinite. 

3. If it be said that the law of causality requires 
a cause for God himself, the reply is that neither in- 
tuition nor experience teaches us that everything 
must have a cause, but only every beginning, every 
event. “Everything must have a cause" is a pure 
assumption, which would lead us back in an infinite 
regress. 

4. Agnosticism asks, “Why come to any decision 
at all? Why not leave everything in suspense?” 
Because such suspense is repugnant to human na- 
ture. And if our nature in compelling us to decide 
is not to be trusted, nothing is to be trusted. Why 
is the agnostic in religion not an agnostic in ques- 
tions of health, business, character, where he has 
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far less certain probabilities to go upon? Consist- 
ency is with the believer, not with the agnostic. 


288. The Teleological Argument. 


This is the design argument proper, or the argu- 
ment from final causes. Its principle is a form of 
the causal principle. A particular kind of begin- 
ning (or effect) requires a particuar kind of cause. 
It may be put thus: Order or purpose requires in- 
telligence as its cause.” Whether this principle is 
intuitive or a generalized experience, its truth is un- 
deniable. Wherever we see purpose accomplished, 
especially by the combination and adaptation of 
means, we know that the purpose is not in the means, 
but in some mind that existed outside of and before 
them. Strictly speaking, there is no design or pur- 
pose in things, but only the marks of design, the de- 
sign being in mind only. Illustration of marks of 
design in the universe is needless. The universe is 
one vast system of means and ends. We see this 


1 Flint, Theism, Lect. iv.; Randles, First Principles, p. 25, ete. ; 
Buchanan, Faith in God and Atheism, vol. i.; Pearson on Creed, 
Art. i; Barrow on Creed, Serm. vi, үй. 2“ Design implies a 
designer," is also tautological. Still the phrase is convenient. 
?* For myself this obstinate conception occurs again and again, 
that the whole, as it develops »nd will be developed, in space 
and time, determined all the parts of that whole—which it 
could only do on the supposition that it preéxisted in thought— 
the thought, therefore, of some Being capable of so thinking 
and so acting—not thinking or acting as a human being. I 
find this conviction even stronger in me than that which de- 
mands some one permanent being (conscious or unconscious) 
as mere cause of all this Becoming we witness; though the two 
lines of thought and feeling may easily be harmonized”: W. 
Smith, Gravenhurst, 2d ed. p. 415. 
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alike in the world of the little revealed by the mi- 
croscope. and in the world of the great commanded 
by the telescope. 


284. Objection: We Cannot Pass from Art to Nature. 

The fact is admitted by those who reject the argu- 
ment based upon it. These say: “Undoubtedly the 
world is full of marks of design, or of what would 
be such in the works of man. But here the marks. 
are deceptive.” Why? “Because,” it is said, “we 
cannot argue from art to nature. One is no guide 
to the other. That may be true in one sphere which 
is false in the other. We have seen watches made, 
but have not seen a world made.” But even on the 
supposition that the law of causality originates in 
experience, is there any warrant for the assertion 
that the generalized results of experience are ap- 
plicable only to artificial products? Though two 
and two watches make four watches, do two and two 
trees make five trees? Is it conceivable that this 
should be the case anywhere? The causal princi- 
ple might just as well be restricted to each class of 
products as to the aggregate. We might just as 
well say that although a watch or bridge, as evi- 
dencing design, must be the fruit of intelligence, 
something that we have never seen in course of mak- 
ing need not be so. In the case of such a proposi- 
tion as “Order is the result of intelligence, and is 
impossible without it," how is the possibility of an 
exception conceivable? What valid reason can be 
given for its restriction? Dr. Flint’s view is that 
the theistic position is not an argument from art to 
nature, but an application of the same self-evident 
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principle to both; and this is really the true view. 
The construction of watches, etc., is merely an illus- 
tration, not the basis of argument. We have argued, 
however, on the lower view of the causal principle. 
Everyone, then, who rejects the theistic inference 
holds that although order, adaptation, purpose in 
human works can only be explained by an intelligent 
cause, the same things in nature, on an immensely 
greater scale and of a far more wonderful kind, re- 
quire no such cause. A poor specimen of contriv- 
ance is impossible without intelligence; a miracle 
of what has every appearance of being contrivanee 
is possible without intelligence! The atheistic the- 
ory has no explanation of the world, for a mere cat- 
alogue of phenomenal sequences is no explanation. 
There would be an excuse for atheism or agnosti- 
cism if no key to the mystery of nature were at hand, 
and if it were not a settled rule in other fields to 
argue from the known to the unknown; but when 
the key lies at our feet, and the rule is in common 
use, to refuse to see the key or apply the rule is the 
very height of caprice. 

The modern doctrine of the universal presence of 
law is altogether in our favor. Human geometry 
isa trifle to the geometry of the universe. The move- 
ments of systems and the form of a crystal are de- 
termined with mathematical precision. Were the 
world a chaos instead of a cosmos, we might dis- 
pense with intelligence at its source. This branch 
of the argument has always been felt to be the most 


! Theism, p. 156. On whole argument see Lect. v., vi.; Har- 
ris, Self-revelation of God, p. 316; Janet, Final Causes, p. 321; 
W. Arthur, Difference Between Physical and Moral Law. 
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conclusive and useful. The field of illustration 
grows with the growth of knowledge.’ 
235. The Moral Argument. 

This argument is another application of the causal 
principle. The moral world, consisting of the laws 
of right to which man is subject, their operations 
and effects, is as real, as orderly and full of purpose, 
as the physical, and can only be explained by a cause 
of the same nature as itself. The chief fact of this 
world is conscience. Our argument is unaffected by 
any theory we form of the nature and origin of con- 


1 Augustine, Conf. x. 6: “Non dubia sed certa conscien- 
tià, Domine, amo te. Percussisti cor meum verbo tuo, et 
amivi te. . . . Et quid est hoc? Interrogavi terram, 
et dixit: non sum. Interrogavi mare et abyssos, et respon- 
derunt: non sumus Deus tuus, quare super nos. Inter- 
rogavi eodlum, solem, lunam, stellas: neque nos sumus 
Deus, quem quzris, inquiunt. Et dixi omnibus iis, Dicite 
mihi de illo aliquid. Et exclamaverunt voce magna: Ipse 
fecit nos. Interrogavi mundi molem de Deo meo, et respon- 
dit mihi: Non ego sum, sed ipse me fecit." Augustine then 
interrogates his powers of body and mind with the same 
result. He finds God at last in memory. But how came 
God there? By his own secret but sure self-manifestation. 
“Ubi ergo te inveni, ut discerem te? Neque enim jam eras 
in memoria mea priusquam te discerem. Ubi ergo inveni 
te, ut discerem te, nisi іп te supra me? . . . Sero te 
amavi, pulchritudo tam antiqua et tam nova; sero te amavi! 
Et ecce intus eras, et ego foris, et ibi te querebam; et in 
ista formosa, quae fecisti, deformis irruebam. Mecum eras, 
et tecum non eram. Ea me tenebant longe a te, que, si 
in te non essent, non essent. Vocasti et clamasti, et rupisti 
surditatem meam. Coruscasti, splenduisti, et fugasti ceci- 
tatem meam. Fragrasti, et duxi spiritum, et anhelo tibi. 
Gustavi, et esurio, et sitio. Tetigisti me, et exarsi in pacem 
tuam." 
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science. However we define or derive it, it stands 
before us as a fact of unique character. It an- 
nounces the supreme distinction of right and wrong, 
commands one, forbids the other, praises if we obey, 
condemns if we disobey. Its praise is sweeter, its 
condemnation heavier than any outward praise or 
blame. Still conscience does not make, it simply 
announces and administers, moral law. That law 
is independent of man, unvarying from age to age. 
How can it be pretended that the moral law is of 
man’s making, when it governs and often condemns 
him? Would he spontaneously set up a judge, ac- 
cuser, and tormentor in his own breast? He no 
more determines what shall be the law of his moral 
life than he determines the conditions of his phys- 
ical life. Moreover, the existence of purpose, adap- 
. tation of means to ends, is as certain in this as in the 
material world. The beauty of a virtuous life, the 
rewards and punishments of moral government, the 
motives urging to good and dissuading from evil, 
are as clear proofs of intelligence as anything in 
visible nature. The laws are as inexorable, the is- 
sues as certain, in one case as in the other. "The 
existence, then, and order of the moral world not 
merely demand an author, but reveal his character, 
declare him to be the friend of righteousness and the 
foe of wrong. 

This argument has always weighed much with 
thoughtful minds. Sophocles speaks of “the un- 
written laws of God that know not change; they 
are not of to-day or yesterday, but live forever." 


*“Conscience is а man's judgment of himself according 
to the judgment of God of him": Ames on Conscience, 1643. 
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Cicero says of the moral law: “It is not one thing 
at Rome, another at Athens, one thing now and an- 
other in former or future ages, but in all ages and 
nations it is, has been, and will be one and ever- 
lasting.” Kant was content to rest the whole ar- 
gumert for God on the moral law. Two things, he 
said, never ceased to call forth his wonder, the order 
of the starry heavens and the order of the moral 
world. Butler says: “Had conscience might as it 
has right, it would rule the world." “Als love, yet 
- all's law,” is Browning’s dictum. St. Paul speaks 
of “the law written in their hearts." 


236. The Ontological”? Argument. 


If the previous arguments are good, they have 
proved the existence of a great First Cause, power- 
ful, wise, and just. We have, however, the ideas 
of infinity, eternity, of necessary as opposed to con- 
tingent existence, of perfect goodness. No matter 
whence or how we obtain these ideas, we have them. 
They must either be affirmed or denied of the Crea- 
tor, whose existence has been ascertained. Infinity 
and finitude, absolute and dependent existence, be- 
ing contraries, one or other of them must be predi- 
cable of every being, the divine included. The only 


1 Wace, Christianity and Morality, рр. 189, 205, 221; Flint, 
Theism, Lect. vii., viii.; Lacordaire, God, Conferences (Chap- 
man and Hall); McCosh, Method of Divine Government, is 
most powerful under this head, worthy of being regarded as 
a continuation and expansion of Butler’s Analogy. * Often 
called a priori,as by Dr. Flint. The argument is one from ideas. 
Ontology — science of realities. To the old Greeks the only 
vealities were ideas, phenomena were transient things, appear- 
ances. In our days the case is reversed. 
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question then is, Which is the most rational course, 
to believe that the First Cause is infinite or finite, 
of absolute or dependent existence? The answer 
cannot be doubtful. To assert that he depends for 
his existence on another would only send us a step 
farther back. If we must believe in a Maker of the 
universe, if we must believe that he is either infinite 
or finite, it is obvious which alternative has most 
reason on its side. The other alternative would 
give us a doctrine made up of the most incongruous 
elements. The instinct which leads us to ascribe 
every possible perfection to the Maker of all things 
can scarcely be a mistaken one. 

Another form which the argument takes is this. 
We have ideas of infinite goodness, truth, and holi- 
ness. Are these merely ideas? Or, is there a Being 
to whom they belong? If they are mere ideas, how 
can we account for their existence? Thus there is 
some measure of truth in Anselm’s position, that 
the very idea of an absolutely perfect Being in- 
volves his existence;! at least to this extent, that 
the existence of the idea is best explained on the 


1 Anselm, Proslog. 2: “Convincitur etiam insipiens, esse in 
intellectu aliquid, quo majus cogitari non potest. Et certo id 
quo majus cogitari nequit, non potest esse in intellectu solo. Si 
enim vel in solo intellectu est, potest cogitari esse et in re, quod 
majus est. Existit ergo procul dubio aliquid, quo magus cogi- 
tari non valet, et in intellectu et in re.” At the same time it 
must be remembered that there is a fallacy in Anselm’s argu- 
ment as he puts it. We cannot argue from thought to fact, 
namely, that because we have an idea of a perfect existence 
there must be a reality corresponding to it. We can only say, 
“Tf God exists, his must be an absolutely perfect existence.” 
And this is the course followed in the text. See Norris, Rudi- 
ments of Theology, p. 252, and Descartes’s comments, p. 253. 
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supposition that it arises from the fact. Other- 
wise, the noblest ideas known to man are the veriest 
illusions. It will be said that it is easy to form 
ideas to which no realities correspond; but ideas 
which are among the oldest treasures of the race 
are not to be placed on a level with creations of in- 
dividual fancy.* 


287. The Four Arguments Complementary. 

It is evident that the four branches of the argu- 
ment are mutually complementary. The first gives 
us the idea simply of vast power; the second adds 
personal intelligence, will, and wisdom; the third 
exhibits the Maker of the world as a moral govern- 
or; while the fourth invests him with the incommu- 
nicable perfections of Deity. Each line of reason- 
ing is sound as far as it goes. It proves one thing, 
brings out one aspect of the idea of God. The whole 
gives us all the knowledge of God that is possible 
within the domain of natural religion. Not that 
unaided reason has ever discovered all this truth 
for itself. Whether reason in à normal state could 
до so, we can never certainly know. And again, 
the knowledge of God thus obtained is far below the 
knowledge we need and actually possess. Still, it 
forms the groundwork of the knowledge imparted 


1A good account of the nature of the a priori argument, and 
of the different forms it has taken in the hands of Plato, Au- 
gustine, Anselm, Descartes, Malebranche, and others, will be 
found in Flint's Theism, Lect. ix. See also Pope, Comp. Theol. 
i. 236; Smith's Select Discourses, Disc. i, v. The а priori argu- 
ment, so called, of Samuel Clarke, Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, and Gillespie, Necessary Existence of 
God, proceeds on a different line. 
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in supernatural revelation. What the latter does 
is to assume and amplify this great fundamental 
truth of all religion. 


2 88. Degree of Certainty Yielded. 

What is the degree of certainty yielded by this 
argument? It is not of the absolute kind belong- 
ing to intuition and demonstration. But it is as 
much stronger than the certainty attaching to the 
beliefs of daily life as the evidences of power, will, 
and moral character apparent in nature and human 
history are stronger than the evidences of the same 
qualities in man's works. What comparison is there 
between these two series of phenomena? One is as 
much higher than the other as the heavens are high- 
er than the earth. We believe in intelligent minds 
around us, because of the evidence they give of their 
existence. We cannot see, hear, or touch them; 
they are seen only by the inner eye of reason, i. е., 
we infer their existence from their effects. А 
Christian's faith in the existence of a Supreme Mind 
rests on evidence precisely of the same kind, but 
far greater in amount. As the character of a book, 
or statue, or mechanical invention is the index of 
its author's ability, so the wonderful adaptations 
of the universe declare its Maker's glory. We can- 
not then imagine anything more rational than a 
Christian's faith in God. If our faith in history 
and science rests on rational grounds, with far 
stronger confidence we may say, *I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth." 


2 89. Antitheistic Theories. 
The two antitheistie theories which most nearly 
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concern us are Pantheism and Materialism. The 
first term is itself a definition,! not so the second. 
A Materialist is not one who believes in the exist- 
ence of matter, but one who believes there is noth- 
ing but matter. The two theories are radically op- 
posed to Theism and to each other. Theism affirms 
the distinct existence both of the Creator and the 
creature. Pantheism denies the latter, Materialism 
the former. One leaves no creature to worship, the 
other no God to be worshiped. According to the 
one theory, everything is spirit, there is no matter; 
according to the other, everything is matter, there 
is no spirit. Yet these radically opposite theories 
have this feature in common, that they are monistic, 
admitting but one ultimate substance. The desire 
for unity is ineradicable in human nature; but it 
must not ignore any of the primary facts and dis- 
tinctions of things. Pantheism and materialism do 
this in confounding the properties of spirit and mat- 
ter—thought and extension. Theism, on the con- 
trary, satisfies the thirst for unity, so far as facts 
allow. While keeping spirit and matter apart, it 
traces them at last to their source in the divine will. 
The independence of matter is derived, not absolute. 

1“The All” is God, ог God is “the All.” There is some 
ground for the distinction which Luthardt draws between the 
tendencies of Eastern and Western Pantheism. “The former 
merges the world in God, and is consequently Acosmism. 
Hence it knows nothing of becoming, but only of being, of 
which particular phenomena are merely modifications (Eleatics, 
Spinoza). The latter merges God in the world, and is conse- 
quently Atheism. Hence it really knows only becoming, not 
being; it sees the Absolute only on the way to being, and there- 
fore views it as a process (Heraclitus, the Stoics, Fichte, Schell- 
ing, Hegel)”: Comp. d. Dogmatik, p. 80. 
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240. Pantheism. 


Pantheism is peculiarly the error of the East, to 
whose speculative spirit it is congenial. It is there 
that it is worked out most systematically, and ex- 
erts the greatest practical influence. In the West 
it is the creed of the philosophic few. Pantheistic 
elements are found in the speculations of New-Pla- 
tonism in Alexandria, of the early Gnostics, and of 
some of the medieval Mystics. But the first thor- 
oughgoing pantheist of the West is Spinoza, a Dutch 
Jew (1632-77)... Considering the charge of а priori 
reasoning so often brought against theologians, it 
is worth notice that Spinoza's system is perhaps the 
most perfect system of a priori speculation extant. 
He starts with certain premises, from which pan- 
theistic doctrine is then deduced; but he has first 
put the doctrine into the premises. The rigid math- 
ematical form of his speculations has a specious 
look, and is an attraction to many; but it is the veri- 
est delusion. According to Hegelianism, Christian- 
ity is pantheistic in essence. 

The most common form of pantheism is that which 
represents spirit and matter as temporary forms as- 
sumed by the absolute. They are real as forms, 
but not in se; they are phenomena, properties or 
accidents, the substance being the divine or the 
absolute. Two other possible, though uncommon, 
forms of pantheism are the idealistic and material- 
istic; for the first, thought is the sole phenomenal 
form of the absolute; for the second, matter. But 
the common feature in all pantheism is, that it makes 


! Martineau, Study of Spinoza; Е. Pollock, Spinoza, his Life 
and Philosophy, 
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the essence of Deity consist in absoluteness, and so 
denies his personality. God is not the infinite, but 
the absolute, i. e., the sum of all existence, or the Un- 
related. Any other view is said to be unworthy of 
God. Everything—strong and weak, good ard bad, 
true and false—is included in the divine existence; 
God is all alike. But why should it be unworthy of 
God to exist in a state of relation to other existences, 
which in the last resort spring from his will? The 
Absolute must be able to originate such dependent 
existences, wills endowed with the power of moral 
freedom, else he would not be the Absolute. The 
theory that he has done so best explains the facts 
of life. Eventually pantheism is driven to deny the 
distinction between strong and weak, good and bad; 
weakness is only a lower degree of strength, evil of 
good. Besides, the term Absolute, like infinite, 
needs to be itself defined before it can become a def- 
inition. Absolute in what? And directly it is de- 
fined in any respect, the opposite is negatived. Sucb 
negation is not necessarily a defect; it may be an 
excellence, and its absence a defect. But according 
to Spinoza and all pantheists, no negation (and 
therefore no definition) must be affirmed of God. 
Personality is denied in God, on the ground that 
it implies limitation. It is argued that the idea of 
personality arises in us from the distinction between 
ourselves and others. But who,it is asked,or what is 
the other, from which God is eternally distinguished? 
To this argument there are two replies. The idea 
of personality arises, not only from our observing 
a distinction between ourselves and others, but also 
from the distinction that we make between our- 
4 : 
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selves and our thoughts, the one element perma: 
nent, the other changing. Again, even if it were 
true that our idea of personality arises in the way 
stated, it would not follow that this is the only con- 
ceivable way in which it can arise. Human person- 
ality may be a copy of the divine, without being an 
adequate copy. Is personality an excellence or not? 
Is man better than an animal, because he is a self- 
conscious, self-determining agent? If so, how can 
such excellence be refused to God? Indeed, if God 
be the Absolute, on the principle of pantheism, he 
must be both personal and impersonal." 


241, Materialism. 


Materialism is peculiarly the error of the West. 
Some of the earliest Greek philosophers leaned in 
this direction. Epicurus formulated the atomic the- 
ory, according to which the universe is the result 
of chance combinations of innumerable atoms. 
Still, all the intelligence and purpose evident in the 
universe must have been present germinally in the 
original atoms, the existence and marvelous proper- 
ties of which are assumed, not accounted for. Lu- 
cretius put the atomic theory into verse. In modern 
days Hobbes (1588-1679) led the way in material- 
istic tendency; Hartley and Priestley took the same 
course; Locke’s philosophy has been interpreted in 
a materialistic sense. The enormous development 
of materialism in France, Germany, Italy, and En- 
gland recently is well known. Mill, Bain, Spencer, 


1 Flint, Antitheistic Theories, p. 334; Christlieb, Modern 
Doubt, Lect. iii.;. Blunt, Dict. of Sects, “ Pantheists;” Buchan- 
an, as before, vol, ii.; Hodge, Syst. Theol. i. 246, 299. 
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Comte are of this school. While there is no neces- 
sary connection between materialism and physical 
science, the prominence given to physical researches, 
unbalanced by philosophical study, helps the spread 
of materialism. 

A philosophical objection against pantheism and 
materialism in common is that they deny the exist- 
ence of an essential distinction between mind and 
matter. There is but one substance, either spirit 
or matter. According to one view, matter is merely 
a gross form of spirit; according to the other, spirit 
is a finer form of matter. The difference between 
such properties as thought, feeling, volition on one 
side, and size, hardness, weight on the other, is de- 
nied to be one of kind. It is enough to reply that 
hitherto all thought and language have assumed a 
radical difference between the two. On this point 
pantheism and materialism have against them a 
consensus of ancient and universal belief. 

A. common moral objection is that the two theo- 
ries are equally fatalistic. According to one, hu- 
man life and thought and action are points in, the 
evolution of the one absolute existence; according 
to the other, they are physical results of physical 
laws. In either case, freedom and responsibility 
are out of the question. Now one of the most cer- 
tain facts of consciousness is that of moral freedom. 
The consciousness of existence is not more certain. 
All social and legislative action proceeds upon it. 
Any theory that runs counter to such a fact is self- 
condemned. 

How can materialism explain the existence of 
abstract, immaterial ideas? Artistic, moral, and re- 
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ligious ideas are the antithesis of material. How 
also can it explain memory? Where and what is 
the center of unity, in which past and present meet?! 


242. Positivism. 

тата as taught by Auguste Comte (1798- 
1859), is materialism under another name. Adopt- 
ing the empirical definition of causality, it impera- 
tively forbids all inquiry into causes. Knowledge 
is rigorously limited to phenomena. Matter, mind, 
God are dismissed as unknowable. It is not merely 
religion that is made impossible by this doctrine, 
but mental philosophy or metaphysies. If there is 
no mind, of course there is no science of mind. In 
Comte's Index Expurgatorius, philosophy stands be- 
side theology. Plato, Aristotle, Leibnitz, Descartes, 
Berkeley, Kant, Hamilton were mere beaters of the 
air. According to Comte, theology is the earliest 
infantine stage of human culture, metaphysies and 
science being the next two stages. The truth is 
that the three classes of ideas are co-ordinate, not 
successive. They are all found in every age of the 
world in different degrees of cultivation. We may 
observe that Comte’s boasted altruistic principle 
of morals is borrowed from Christianity, borrowed 
without acknowledgment. The strange thing is 
that after sweeping away every shred of religious 
doctrine and faith, Comte sets up a new religion, 
without God, soul, or immortality. Its god is the 
aggregate of humanity, its creed the dogmas of 
science, its worship the worship of humanity, its 


‘Flint, as before, p. 39; Christlieb, Lect. iii.; Blunt, Dict. of 
Sects, “ Materialists." 
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immortality posthumous influence, its ministers and 
priests Positivist teachers. No such parody of re- 
ligion was ever seen on earth before.' 

443. Agnosticism. 

Agnosticism professes to be ignorant, and there- 
fore neutral, on the questions of religious faith. It 
equally repudiates theism and atheism. But the ig- 
norance, it seems, is not absolute. Herbert Spencer 
holds it indubitable that there is a power behind phe- 
nomena, their cause and source, only we can know 
nothing furtherabout it. Twothings thenare known, 
first, that there is such a power; secondly, that its 
nature is unknowable. But the mere certainty of 
the existence of such a power is no inconsiderable 
thing. Strange that knowledge should go so far 
and theu stop. Might not the clew, if followed up, 
lead to other discoveries? Does the Power revealed 
in the facts of the universe only exist to tantalize 
and baffle us? The agnostic position, to say the 
least, is extremely improbable. As matter of fact, 
the means of knowledge and grounds of faith in 
religion are precisely similar to those which agnos- 
tics accept without question in other fields of in- 
quiry. Why they should be sufficient in one case 
and insufficient in the other, is inexplicable. 


244. Literature. 

Flints Theism and Antitheistic Theories; Pa- 
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Randles, First Principles of Faith; Blunt, Dict. of 

1 Flint, as before, p. 176; McCosh, Christianity and Positiv- 
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Modern Atheism Compared, 2 vols.; Jenkins, Fern- 
ley Lect. on Modern Atheism, its Position and Prom- 
ise; Dr. Harris’s two vols., Philos. Basis of Theism 
and Self-revelation of God; Watkinson, Fern. Lect., 
Influence of Skepticism on Character; Redford, 
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2 45. Introductory. 
REVELATION means unveiling, here of God's mind 
and will to man. That Scripture is such a revela- 
tion has ever been the faith of the Church universal. 
The fundamental nature of this belief is evident 
from the consideration that Scripture is both the 
source and the standard of Christian doctrine, which 
it can only be on the supposition that it is God’s 
voice to man. This subject includes the proof of 


1 All words of this termination may denote either the act or 
its result. When Scripture is termed a revelation, the latter is 


the meaning. 
(55) 
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three things, that Scripture is a Divine Revelation, 
is Inspired, and is the Canon of doctrine. 


I REVELATION. 


246. Special and Supernatural. 

By this is meant a special, supernatural revela- 
tion in distinction from the general, natural one giv- 
en in creation, conscience, and history. The latter 
is the more ancient and universal. So far from be- 
ing abrogated, it is assumed, reaffirmed, and illus- 
trated in Scripture, Psalm xix.; Romans i. 20, ii. 
15; Acts xiv. 17, xvii. 22-31. But this general reve- 
lation is the more liable to be mistaken, as it needs 
to be not merely interpreted, but spelled out from 
the facts of nature. All depends on the competency 
and honesty of the reader and interpreter. That 
man is not to be trusted in this capacity is conclu- 
sively shown by the condition of the heathen world, 
where man was left without the help of special rev- 
elation. Besides, the fact of sin and the needs aris- 
ing out of it are subsequent in time to God's primi- 
tive revelation, and therefore are not provided for 
in it. Even a republication of the truths of natural 
religion with special divine attestations would not 
meet the new wants of man. "Thus it is the fact of 
sin which has made a further revelation necessary. 
Accordingly, we find that the way of deliverance 
from sin is not merely the principal, but the only 
subject of Seripture, which from first to last treats 
of Redemption. Ав to the distinction between nat- 
ural and revealed religion, while certain truths may 
be classed under one and certain under the other 
head, it does not follow that even those belonging 
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to natural religion could be clearly and perfectly 
learned from natural revelation. As matter of fact, 
both kinds of truth come to us at the same time, and 
it is impossible for us so to discriminate between the 
two as to assign them to different sources. When 
nature itself is regarded as a revelation, the dis- 
tinction between natural and revealed falls out of 
sight; but the distinction, though conventional, is 
useful. 
247. Threefold Evidence. 

The evidences that Scripture is a divine revela- 
tion may be classed as Evidences Presumptive, Prop- 
er, and Auxiliary. 

248. Presumptive Evidence: Christian and Heathen 

Writings Compared. 

This prepares the way for the rest, showing that 
there is a case for the Christian contention. Рег- 
haps one of the most effective forms of stating this 
argument is to compare the Christian Scriptures 
with heathen ones. Referring for details to works 
on comparative religion! we may instance Hindoo- 
ism, Buddhism, Parsism, to which Mohammedanism 
may be added. Неге we have the advantage of pos- 
sessing sacred writings, regarded as divine revela- 
tions, from which the doctrines of these systems 
сап be authoritatively learned.” Limiting our at- 
tention to the fundamental doctrine of the divine 
existence already considered, what do these systems 
teach? The doctrine of the Hindoo Vedas is nature- 


lSee the useful little manuals on non-Christian systems 
published by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
2 In the case of the Greek and Roman religion, we have no such 
advantage. 
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worship, which afterwards grew into pantheism 
among the educated classes, and polytheism among 
the multitude. Buddhism was originally a system 
of atheistic morality, which soon passed into the 
worship of Buddha himself. In Parsism we have a 
doctrine of essential, eternal dualism, embodied in 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, the principles of good and 
evil. In neither of these great systems have we the 
elementary doctrines of the divine Unity, Spiritu- 
ality, and Holiness. Mohammedanism borrowed its 
higher doctrine from Judaism, to which it is a retro- 
gression. Its originality consists in its refusal to 
accept the fuller revelation of the Godhead given in 
Christianity. Contrast with heathen teaching the 
clear, pure monotheism of the Pentateuch. To what 
is the superiority of the Mosaic teaching due? To 
divine revelation, we say. To the monotheistic gen- 
ius of the Jewish or Semitic race, say some. The 
monotheistic genius of the Semitic race is a modern 
fiction. Babylonians, Arabians, Phoenicians, who were 
as much Semitic as the Jews, were not monotheists 
but gross idolaters. The opinion that the Jews 
were naturally inclined to monotheistic doctrine is 
belied by the whole tenor of their history, for they 
were constantly falling into idolatry. Their faith 
was evidently in advance of their natural attain- 
ments and inclinations. To ascribe it to peculiarity 
of national genius is merely a confession of igno- 
rance. Here we see Moses, long ages before the 
days of Buddha and Zoroaster, contemporaneously, 
as some think, with the seers and singers of the Ve- 
das, teaching a doctrine of monotheism, which has 
never been improved upon since. All the probabil- 
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ities are against his having obtained this knowledge 
by reasoning or intuition, and in favor of its having 
come to him by direct instruction. No doubt, far 
closer approximations to the truth on this subject 
are to be found in the sages of the western world 
than in the oriental systems just referred to. Still 
they only amount to approximations on the part of 
afew select minds. There is nothing like the clean- 
cut certainty and definiteness to be found in Scrip- 
ture from the first.” 


449. Evidences Proper: Miracles and Prophecy. 

The evidences proper are the Miracles and Proph- 
ecy of Scripture. 

450. Proper Conception of Miracles. 

Miracles are described in the New Testament as 
powers, wonders, and signs (Acts ii. 22; Hebrews ii. 
4), terms which point to three aspects, not three 
kinds, of miracles. They have often been defined 
as “violations and suspensions” of the laws of na- 
ture. But these phrases are objectionable, because 
they assume that we know how miracles are 
wrought. On this point, however, we neither know 
nor need to know anything. Miracles only concern 
us as facts, in which aspect they come under the 
same laws of knowledge and proof as other facts. 
The simplest definition is the best. Dr. Pope’s def- 
inition (I. p. 62), “an intervention of the supreme 
power in the established course of nature,” is suf- 
ficient. It refutes the common objection that mira- 
cles are inconsistent with laws of nature. On the 


1Pressensé, Ancient World and Christianity ; Hardwick, Christ 
and other Masters; Kellogg, Light of Asia and Light of the World. 
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contrary, they presuppose such laws. Where there 
is no law, no fixed order, there are no exceptions. 
On the other hand, the assertion that the fixed order 
of nature includes all possibilities, argues the great- 
est presumption. No believer in creation, which is 
the supreme miracle, can deny the possibility of 
miracles. The position that miracles are pessible 
only presupposes that the Creator is free—that he 
does in a higher sphere what man does within the 
limits of law. It is quite conceivable that just as 
we use natural laws to bring about effects which 
would never follow from the laws themselves, so di- 
vine power uses the same or similar laws to effect 
results impossible to us. Or, there is nothing im- 
possible in the conception that miracles are unique 
creative acts. It must be remembered that they 
are by no means as plentiful, even in Scripture, as is 
sometimes supposed. The principal displays of mi- 
raculous power coincide with the beginnings of the 
two great dispensations of revelation—the Mosaic 
and the Christian. 


251. Views of Modern Apologists Considered. 


Some modern apologists think it a mistake to put 
miracles in the forefront of the Christian evidences, 
and that the stress should rather be placed on the 
self-evidencing truth of Christianity and its moral 
influence in the world. They almost intimate that 
in scientific days the miracles are a difficulty in. 
stead of ahelp. But however forcible the argument 
from the work of Christianity in the world, no such 
argument was possible in the beginning. In those 
days, at least, a teacher professing to come from бо 
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must be able to appeal to some sign of his divine 
mission. Ages must pass before Christianity can 
produce such effects as would incontestably prove 
it to be divine. There is some force therefore in 
Dorner’s suggestion that miracles were intended 
principally for contemporaries, intended to serve 
tili the other evidence had time to grow. Ав for 
the self-evidencing truth of Christian doctrine, that 
is only for one who stands inside the circle of Chris- 
tian experience. It is quite possible that too exter- 
nal a view has been taken of miracles by writers on 
evidences. They may have spoken as if the eviden- 
tial were the only purpose. But, on the other hand, 
purposes of mercy and instruction do not exclule 
the evidential. In the face of passages like Mat- 
thew xi. 5; John v. 36, x. 25, 38, it is quite impossible 
to maintain that Christ did not appeal to his mira- 
cles in their evidential character. To expect him to 
do it in a more formal way would be to expect him to 
speak in a more didactic manner than he did on any 
subject. Loud as the objections may be against 
revelation with miracles, the objections against rev- 
elation without miracles would have been still loud- 
er and more reasonable. Besides, the miraculous 
narratives are an integral part of Scripture. To 
remove them would be to break up Scripture. 
Christianity is thus committed to them. Which, 
then, is the most natural order? To receive Christ 
as the Lord of nature and then as a spiritual teacher, 
or the converse? The first is the ancient, the second 
the novel order. 
259. Lecky and His School. 


Writers like Lecky represent miraculous narra: 
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tives as the fictions of a credulous age. They ac- 
cordingly try to prove the first Christian age and the 
ancient world generally to be of this character, by 
collecting accounts of wonders then current. There 
is a fallacy, however, in this style of writing. Sto- 
ries of prodigies crowded into a few pages look very 
formidable; but they are gathered from a wide space 
of country and time. Could not a similar collection 
of wonders be made in our days? We do not, of 
course, deny that there are differences between one 
age and another. The characteristic of the present 
age is certainly not credulity; perhaps the spirit 
of skepticism is just as irrational as the credulity 
charged upon other days. But were the first Chris- 
tian ages barren of intellect and genius? Were 
they not the Augustan days of the Roman empire 
and literature? Was the critical spirit absent? 
Were men’s senses less acute or their mental powers 
more sluggish? Did human nature then or ever 
display any eagerness to be duped? 
253. Hume’s Argument Answered. 

The objection to the argument from miracles has 
never been stated more succinctly than by David 
Hume. It is, that since it is contrary to experience 
for miracles to be true, but not contrary to experi- 
ence for testimony to be false, no kind or amount 
of testimony can render miracles credible. The fal- 
lacy of the argument, put in this way, lies in the gen- 
erality of its premises. When it is said that mira- 
cles are contrary to experience, we ask, Whose or 
what experience? The experience of the professed 
witnesses of miracles? This is the point to be de- 
cided. When it is said that it is not contrary to 
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experience for testimony to be false, we ask, What 
testimony? There are some kinds of testimony 
which it is contrary to all experience to regard as 
false. Given facts coming within the cognizance 
of the senses, given witnesses in a position to know 
the truth of the facts, competent to judge of them, 
unlikely to be deceived and under no temptation to 
deceive, and it is contrary to all experience for their 
testimony to be false. Such evidence would be ac- 
cepted in any judicial court on any question. And 
the evidence for the Christian miracles more than 
meets these tests. The principle of Hume’s objec- 
tion, which expresses much of the current skepti- 
cism of our times, may be otherwise stated thus: 
The antecedent presumption against miracles, as 
departures from the fixed course of nature, is so 
strong that no amount of proof can overcome it. 
The antecedent presumption against miracles may 
be admitted. The force of the argument rests on 
their unique character. They belong to and evince 
a supernatural order. To attempt to reduce them 
to the natural order is to give up their distinctive ` 
character. Still one antecedent presumption is met 
by another, namely, by that against the falsehood 
of testimony of the kind alleged for the Christian 
miracles. And the very basis of the skeptical pre- 
sumption, the fixity of nature, itself rests on testi- 
mony and experience. The testimony which begets 
such an immovable conviction in one case is no 
stronger than that which exists in the other. In its 
first form, Hume’s argument was directed against 
the very possibility of miracles, but it was after- 
wards modified. And this is the ground taken by 
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skepticism still. In our days scientists and ration- 
alists are slow to say what is and is not possible, 
and prefer to contest the sufficiency of the evidence. 
On the latter ground Christianity has nothing to 
fear. No history is confirmed by evidence so abun- 
dant and so unexceptionable as the Christian his- 
tory. The alternative to believing it is disbelief 
of all history. Skeptics sometimes say that, con- 
sidering the importance of Christianity and the mag- 
nitude of its claims, the evidence for it ought to be 
such that its falsehood would be a greater miracle 
than its truth. The condition is a severe one, but 
a believer may accept it. Our position is precisely 
that disbelief does violence to all the laws which 
govern men’s belief in other matters.' 
454, The Miracle of the Resurrection. 

The fundamental miracle of Christianityis the Res- 
urrection of Christ. This carries all the rest. The 
other miracles and the entire Christian system stand 
or fall with it. We call it fundamental. because 
Christianity is so thoroughly committed to its his- 

‘torical reality. In the Acts and the Epistles it is 
put in the foreground of apostolic preaching. Spir- 
itual teaching is based upon it, the most far-reaching 
inferences are drawn from it. There is thus no pos- 


1 Вее Dorner on Miracles, Syst. Christian Doctrine, ii. 146-183; 
Mozley's Bampton Lecture on Miracles; Bruce, Miraculous 
Element in the Gospels; 8. Cox, Miracles: an Argument and a 
Challenge; Row, Bampton Lecture on Christian Evidences, 
Lect. i. ii.; Godet, Defense of Christian Faith, Lect. iii.; Stein- 
meyer, Miracles of our Lord (Clark); Ibid., Passion and Res- 
urrection-History; Pearson on Creed; Barrow, ditto, Serm. 
xxix., xxx.; South (ed. 1859), Serm. xxxiv. on Resurrection of 
Christ, and Serm. iii. 
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sibility of explaining it away as a mistake or inter- 
polation. Now the one universally admitted fact 
is the faith of the apostles and of the early Church 
in the Resurrection. Formerly this was not admit- 
ted. The apostles were regarded as willful impos- 
tors. Paley’s treatise, however, disposed of the im- 
posture theory forever.  Rationalists like Renan 
and Kuenen are at one with believers in admitting 
the good faith of the apostles. That the early Chris- 
tians at least believed that Christ actually rose from 
the dead is proved by evidence so overwhelming— 
by the New Testament records, Paul’s conversion, 
the continuous observance of the Lord’s Day and 
Easter, the very existence of the Church—that so 
much must perforce be admitted. How, then, is 
this faith of the early Church to be explained? Here 
is the fact. What is its cause? The mythical the- 
ory is out of court. Myths require time for their 
growth. As long as the original facts remain fresh 
in the knowledge of men, it is impossible to surround 
them with a halo of legend. And nothing is more 
certain than that the apostles preached the Resur- 
rection at the time and on the spot. The only ref- 
uge left is the visionary theory advocated by Renan. 
That is, the apostles, seeing a vision, an apparition 
of Christ, which was the creation of their own brood- 
ing hope and fancy, mistook it for a living man. 
But this is a psychological impossibility. Such a 
confounding of vision and reality is only possible 
in two cases. First, in the case of weak, senti- 
mental, half-crazy persons, which the apostles were 
not. Such cases are altogether abnormal. Or, sec- 
ondly, where an idea has become a fixed matter of 
5 
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belief and expectation. This the Resurrection was 
not. All the evidence goes to show that the disci- 
ples were in a state of dismay and despair, the very 
opposite of the state of ecstatic rapture, which could 
alone have given birth to the dream of the Resur- 
rection. Moreover, the idea was not a familiar one 
to the Jews. The Old Testament shows that to 
them death was associated with thoughts of gloom 
and irrevocable fixity. Besides, is it usual for such 
hallucinations as the theory alleges to happen to 
many persons at the same time and to happen again 
and again? According to this theory, the whole 
Christian Church, the greatest birth of time, with 
all its beneficent results, originated in an illusion, 
a gross blunder. What earthly empire or institu- 
tion ever had such an origin? Give us a second in- 
stance of the kind. F. C. Baur, indeed, argues that, 
in order to explain Christianity and the Christian 
Church, we do not need the fact of the Resurrection, 
but only the faith of the apostles in it. But the 
question, How did this faith arise? returns with 
irresistible force.! 
2 55. The Evidence from Prophecy. 

Prophecy, as an evidence of Revelation, is re- 
garded simply in the narrow sense of prediction. 
In the broader sense a prophet is a specially com- 
missioned messenger from God (Exodus iy. 16, vii. 1). 


There were many prophets of whom no predictions 
are recorded. Prediction is an evidence of divine 


1 Fairbairn, Studies in the Life of Christ, ch. xviii.; Row, 
Bampton Lect. Christian Evidences, Lect. vii.; Godet, Defense of 
Christian Faith, Lect. i., ii.; Paley, Evidences of Christianity. 
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knowledge, as the miracles just considered are an 
evidence of divine power. The evidence of miracles 
is complete at the time, that of prophecy is reserved 
ior the future. One is a fixed amount, the other is 
growing. One exhibits the divine rule chiefly in 
aature, the other in history and human life. The 
question may be asked, If the evidential force of 
prediction belongs to the future, what was its use 
at the time of utterance? It will generally be found 
that prediction appeared in times of national de- 
generacy and distress, and was intended for pur- 
poses of encouragement and warning. 


2 56. Changed Treatment of Prophecy. 

A change has taken place in the mode of treating 
Scripture prophecy. Formerly the practice was to 
deal with isolated predictions (Keith), now it is to 
lay stress on the system of prophecy as a whole 
(Davison, P. Fairbairn). The Messianic prophecies 
may be taken as an example. Whatever may be 
thought of the importance to be ascribed to partic- 
ular predictions, it is impossible to deny that there 
is a gradually unfolding series of prophecies on this 
subject, beginning with the protevangelium, and 
culminating in the oracles of the greater and lesser 
prophets, which can only be explained as the result 
of divine inspiration.! 

257. Nature of the Argument. 

The fulfillment of prediction plainly shows that 
the history of which it forms part was under super- 
natural direction. Natural development is present 
in other histories. Looking back, we see that Eng- 


1 Orelli, Old Test. Prophecy (T. and T. Clark). 
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lish institutions are the outgrowth of former con. 
ditions, and can trace the successive stages of their 
growth. The peculiarity of Jewish history is that 
its development was foretold. This is not natural, 
but supernatural, development. 


258. Alternatives. 

The alternatives to the truth of prophecy are, 
either a merely natural explanation of the passages 
in question, arrived at by bald, strained exegesis 
applied on the larger scale, or the theory of interpo- 
lation. The latter theory is excluded, not merely by 
the fact of the extraordinary care with which the 
Jews guarded their sacred books, but also by the 
insuperable difficulty of framing successful forger- 
ies of ancient documents. The prophecies are as 
much part of the texture of the Old Testament as 
the miracles are of the New. Subsequent forgery 
is as little to be thought of in one case as in the 
other.* 


459. Auxiliary Evidences: The Unity of Scripture. 

Scripture, while made up of the works of some 
thirty different writers, separated by intervals of 
centuries, is yet as perfectly one both in form and 
contents as if it were the pfoduct of a single mind. 
The unity, too, is not that of a machine, obtained 
by adding part to part, but that of a living organism, 
which preserves its identity amid continual change. 
Unity is combined with progress. This is strikingly 
seen in respect of the teaching of Scripture on all 


! Davison, Discourses on Prophecy; P. Fairbairn on Prophe- 
cy: its Distinctive Nature; Dean Jackson, Bk. vii. chs. v.-xix.; 
Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ. 
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the great doctrines of religion. Thus the earliest 
and the latest revelations of the divine nature and 
character differ only in clearness and fullness. АП 
the discrepancies that have ever been alleged, taken 
at the worst, relate merely to what is external and 
superficial. Each of the two Testaments forms a 
whole by itself; the two together form a larger 
whole. It is interesting to note how the later vol- 
ume treats the earlier one as one book. In Hebrews 
i. 5-13, five different passages are combined; in 
Romans ii. 8-10, three; iii. 10-18, six, etc. How is 
this profound unity to be explained? Only on the 
supposition that Scripture issues from one mind, as 
the doctrine of inspiration affirms.! 


4 60. The Character of Christ. 


The uniqueness and perfection of Christs moral 
character are universally admitted. lts uniqueness 
is seen in the harmonious blending of apparently 
inconsistent virtues, which exist in other cases for 
the most part separately and in excess. The char- 
acter also is not drawn out by the evangelists in set 
form, but represents the total impression made on 
the reader's mind. It is exhibited in Christ's words 
and acts. The life, moreover, is described by four 
different writers, who, dealing with the same sub- 
ject, set it in different points of view. Either, then, 
this character is real, i. е., the writers simply de- 
scribe what they saw and heard, or it is the inven- 
tion of the evangelists. The latter supposition is 
too wild for belief. In that case, obscure Jews have 


! Rogers, Superhuman Origin of Bible; Paley, Hor. Pauline; 
Blunt, Undesigned Coincidences. 
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accomplished what the greatest dramatists and nov- 
elists have never done; they have given to a ficti- 
tious creation such an air of reality as to impose on 
the whole world. Besides, even writers of fiction 
are dependent on their age for materials. Where 
in the Jewish world of Christ’s days were the mate- 
rials of such a picture to be found? If the character 
is real, i. е., if it is simply copied from life, we are 
committed to Christ's teaching, and the Christian 
position is established.* 
461. The Holiness of God. 

The Holiness uniformly ascribed to God in Serip- 
ture points to a superhuman origin. According to 
Scripture, righteousness is God's essential, unchang- 
ing attribute. "This feature alone puts an impassa- 
ble gulf between the Christian and the heatben con- 
ception of God. In Scripture righteousness is not 
an abstract ideal, but an active attribute. It is the 
rule of the divine dealings. As to the reflections 
made on some of these dealings in the Old Testa- 
ment, it must be remembered that these acts are 
judicial punishments of sin. After every possible 
deduction, it cannot be denied that the moral stand- 
ard of Scripture is very high. And remembering 
man’s tendency to frame deities in his own image, 
it is difficult to believe that the Scripture concep- 
tion of the divine character is the result of human 
thought. 


1 Young, Christ of History; Row, The Jesus of the Evangel- 
ists; Ibid. Bampton Lecture, Lect. iv. It has often been re- 
marked that the sense of sin and moral defect, which is an inva- 
riable mark of the holiest natures, is absent in Christ. Christ's 
perfection is admitted. How is the difference to be explained? 
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2 68. Contrast Between Christ's Teaching and Human 
Philosophy. 

Canon Row, in his Bampton Lecture (p. 130), has 
worked out a strong argument on this ground. The 
points of contrast are such as these: Philosophers 
begin with the speculative; they essay faultless def- 
initions of virtue which are never reached. So with 
Plato. Christ sketches a concrete morality, which 
has certainly never been excelled, if it has ever been 
equaled. Philosophers aim at constructing a per- 
fect State through which to regenerate society. See 
Plato’s Republic. Christ begins with the individ- 
ual. The schemes of reform proposed by philoso- 
phers were exclusive and aristocratic; they required 
culture, and gave up the lower and lapsed classes 
as hopeless. Christ’s aims comprehend all; if any 
preference is shown, it is for the neglected and lost. 
Philosophers emphasized the stronger virtues, such 
as courage, justice, magnanimity. Christ puts the 
milder virtues first. He shifted, so to speak, the 
center of gravity in ethics, an act which has had 
incalculable consequences (see Row’s striking ге- 
marks, p. 158). Philosophers work through habit, 
which is conservative, improving the good and con- 
firming the bad, but initiating nothing; Christ 
through faith, which is creative. Such contrasts 
as these involve much more than a difference of de- 
gree. Christ’s teaching is on a new, an opposite 
line. Its effect must be the creation of a new type 
of morality. To say that all this is explained by 
religious genius is not enough, because genius after 
all does not create entirely new types, but carries 
existing types to a higher point. 
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268. The Influence of Christianity. 

In the same work, Mr. Row argues very power- 
fully that the influence of Christ and Christianity 
amounts to а moral miracle (рр. 91, 101). The argu- 
ment supposes that there is a fixed order in the 
moral as in the physical world, and that there are 
laws which limit the extent of human action. Ev- 
erything, therefore, going beyond these laws is a 
miracle. Human experience is now long enough to 
enable us to ascertain what man’s unaided pow- 
ers can and cannot do. The question then is, Can 
Christ’s influence be explained as the result of these 
natural powers? And the question must be an- 
swered by an appeal to facts, and a comparison of 
the position of Christianity to-day with that of other 
systems. As matter of fact, countless lives of the 
finest purity, to say nothing of the great characters 
and movements of Christendom, have owed their 
origin to Christ. Can it be said that the force which 
dwelt in him, and which has been the spring of so 
much other force, was merely human?! 

464. Final Evidence from Personal Experience. 

This evidence arises from reflection on what Serip- 
ture has been and is to the individual Christian. 
What did it find me? What has it made me? Is 
not its influence on me different in kind from that 
of every other book? If so, is it not the voice of 
104? If God has spoken to me at all, has he not 
spoken here? This argument is peculiar to the 


1Storrs, Divine Origin of Christianity; Brace's Gesta Christi. 
See criticism in Bruce, Miraculous Element in the Gospels, p. 
294; Row, Manual of Christian Evidences; Schmidt, Social 
Results of Early Christianity. 
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Christian. It cannot be adduced to others, but to 
him it is the most powerful of all. The conviction 
it begets is more than intellectual. It is sufficient 
of itself in the absence of others, as the experience 
of the majority of Christians proves. Protestant- 
ism has always laid stress on it under the name of 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti. 


265. Conclusion. 


The cumulative force of these lines of evidence 
must be taken into account. Each strengthens the 
other. Their aggregate forms the firm foundation 
of Christian faith in Scripture as a revelation from 
God. 

ІІ. INSPIRATION. 
A.—DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 
266. Revelation and Inspiration Distinguished. 

The most feasible distinction between Revelation 
and Inspiration is the one which applies the former 
to the divine communication to selected agents, and 
the latter to the special divine influence insuring 
the accurate record of the communication in writing. 
Even without the latter we have at least as good 
reason for regarding Scripture as a substantially 
accurate record of the original revelation as we have 
for receiving ordinary historical narratives; and this 
might seem to be sufficient. If, however, not mere- 
ly the source but the medium of revelation is divine, 
if, that is, we have reason to believe that special 
divine influence presided over the recording of rev- 
elation, we have the best guarantee that the revela- 
tion comes to us uncorrupted. There might be rev- 
elation without inspiration. It might be the divine 
will simply to make known certain truths and then 


~ 
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leave their preservation to human fidelity. Wheth- 
er this is the case or not, we can only learn from the 
facts. "This is the view taken of the office of inspi- 
ration by Dr. Pope, who says: *Inspiration, distin- 
guished from revelation, denotes the specific agency 
of the Holy Ghost in the creation and construction 
of Holy Scripture.” “Тһе Scriptures, fairly com- 
pared and interpreted, declare it to be that special 
influence of the Holy Ghost on the minds of holy 
men, selected for the purpose, which qualified them 
to communicate from age to age an infallible rec- 
ord of divine truth concerning the redeeming will 
of God." Dr. Hodge says: “The effect of revela- 
tion was to render its recipient wiser. The effect 
of inspiration was to preserve him from error in 
teaching. . . . Revelation is the act of commu- 
nicating divine knowledge by the Spirit to the mind. 
Inspiration is the act of the same Spirit, control- 
ling those who make the truth known to others." ? 
Dr. Lee says: “By inspiration I understand that 
actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, guided by 
which the human agents chosen by God have official- 
ly proclaimed his will by word of mouth, or have 
committed to writing the several portions of the 
Bible.” 3 

The work of Revelation is generally connected in 
Seripture with Christ (John i. 18; Galatians i. 12; 
Matthew xi. 27; Hebrews iii. 1), that of Inspiration 
with the Holy Spirit (2 Peter i. 21; 1 Peter i. 11). 

Inspiration is proved from Scripture itself. This 


1Compend. i. 156, 168. ?System. Theol. i. 155, 162. З Тһе 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture, p. 27; Bannerman, Inspiration 
of the Seriptures, p. 151 (Clark). 
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шау seem like arguing in a circle, but it is not really 
so. We here simply assume, what has been already 
established, that Scripture is a divine revelation, 
that its statements are generally as trustworthy as 
those of other similar records. And we ask, What 
does it say about itself? What claims does it 
make? What do its claims presuppose? It will 
be seen that the idea of inspiration is not so much 
matter of express statement as a belief made nec- 
essary by the tone and style of Scripture teaching, 
or in other words it is an inference from the phenom- 
ena of Scripture. It may, indeed, be objected that 
such a mode of argument would commit us to belief 
in the claims of the Koran and other sacred books. 
But if the previous argument holds good, the differ- 
ence is evident. We have already ascertained the 
substantial historical truth of Scripture. 


4 67. The Old Testament. 


The Inspiration of the Old Testament may be es- 
tablished by a short and easy method, namely, by 
an appeal to the fact that Christ and the apostles 
treat it as a final divine authority. They indorse 
the Jewish belief of their day on the subject. What 
that belief was we know on the testimony of Jewish 
authorities like Josephus and Philo. It was the 
same that the belief of the Christian Church has 
always been, the same as ours. The books forming 
the Old Testament were separated from the rest 
of Jewish literature and invested with divine au- 
thority. 

The term Scripture carried with it the same con- 
notation for the Jews that it does for us. And we 


1 Pope, i. 177; Lee, р. 93. 
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find it used in this sense (of course in reference to 
the Old Testament) about forty times in the New 
Testament (John v. 39, x. 35; Luke iv. 21; Matthew 
xxii. 29), the Scripture, the Scriptures, Holy Scrip- 
tures (Romans i. 2); *the sacred writings" (2 Tim- 
othy iii. 15). The same Old Testament words are 
quoted both as divine (Matthew xv. 3, 4, 6) and as 
human (Mark vii. 10). See Mark xii. 36; compare 
Acts xxviii. 25, and John xii. 41; Hebrews x. 15, 
111. 7; Acts i. 16. “That which was spoken by the 
Lord through the prophet” ($zà коріо» бі тоб троффтоу), 
Matthew i. 22. The New Testament argues from 
the very words of the Old (Galatians iii. 16; John 
x. 84-36; Matthew xxii. 32, 43-45). 

The bearing of the statement in 2 Timothy iii. 
16 on this subject is not materially changed by the 
acceptance of the new translation. If the phrase 
*inspired of God" is thus transferred from the pred- 
icate to the subject, inspiration is simply assumed | 
instead of being asserted. The new translation may 
indeed seem to leave an opening for a distinction 
between inspired and noninspired portions of the sa- 
cred writings. But no such distinction was known 
to Jewish thought; and the apostle, as a Jew, would 
be the last to suppose it. 

A possible objection is that Christ and the apos- 
tles merely accommodated themselves to current 
Jewish opinion. But nothing is more certain than 
that they exercised discrimination, condemning 
some beliefs and indorsing others (see Mark vii. 8- 
19; Matthew xii. 2-8). If, as the objection supposes, 
Christ and the apostles indorsed erroneous beliefs, 
either ignorantly or willfully, their authority as 
teachers is gone. 
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The only Old Testament books not referred to in 
the New are Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Esther, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah. 

268. The New Testament. 

The proof of the inspiration of the New Testament 
depends on the proof of two other facts, the promise 
of special help to the apostles in their official work, 
and the New Testament books being the work of 
apostles or of those immediately connected with 
them. Neither of these two facts is difficult of 
proof. 

a. In Matthew x. 19, 20 and parallel passages the 
help of the Holy Spirit is promised to the apostles 
in their public apologies for the faith. If these pas- 
sages stood alone, no more help would be promised 
than is given to all believers in like circumstances. 
But there is a series of passages in St. John’s Gos- 
pel (xiv. 16, 17, 20, 26, xv. 26, 27, xvi. 7, 12-15) which 
affirm much more. The Holy Spirit will enable the 
apostles to recall the past, and will communicate 
all further knowledge that is necessary. They are 
directed to wait in Jerusalem for the power from on 
high, which power they receive in its fullness at 
Pentecost. The transformation in their character 
is marvelous. This endowment of power bore upon 
every part of their apostolic work; and in that work 
none could compare in importance with the record- 
ing for all after time of the origin and doctrines of 
the Christian faith. 

b. The New Testament books all bear the names 
of apostles and helpers of apostles. The proof that 
this repute is genuine may be postponed till the 
question of the Canon comes up. The historical ev- 
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idence is the same in both cases. We assume then 
for the present that the Christian tradition on this 
subject is to be trusted. 

The authority claimed by the apostles is the high- 
est possible, Galatians i. 8,12. St. Paul could not 
have used such language unless he had been con- 
scious of teaching in the divine name. If the 
“prophets” mentioned in Ephesians ii. 20 are the 
Old Testament prophets, as is most probable (comp. 
2 Peter iii. 2), the apostles are put on a level with 
them. It has often been observed that in 2 Peter 
iii. 15, 16, St. Paul’s writings are implicitly called 
“Scriptures.” 

An objection is sometimes drawn from the way in 
which the Old Testament is quoted in the New. 
These quotations, it is said, are so free that the 
writers cannot have ascribed divine authority to the 
ancient Scriptures. Dr. Lee,t however, has shown 
that the quotations are by no means so inexact and 
capricious as is represented. A fourfold law gov- 
erns them: (1) Where the Septuagint agrees with the 
Hebrew in meaning, it is quoted literally. (2) Where 
it gives a wrong meaning, the Hebrew original is 
translated. (8) In a few cases the quotation agrees 
with neither. (4) One New Testament writer fol- 
lows the Septuagint, another the Hebrew in the 
same passage. There are no doubt some difficult 
cases, which need to be considered by themselves. 


B.—DOGMA OF INSPIRATION. 
269. No Uniform Theory. 
There is no uniform theory of inspiration univer- 


— 


1 Page 349. 
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sally received in the Church. Indeed, there is no 
subject on which there is less approach to unanimity 
as regards formal definition. At the same time 
there is no subject on which there is closer agree- 
ment as regards substance. The substance of in- 
spiration may be said to be that Scripture is di- 
vine in form as well as in contents. It is to the 
very absence of controversy on this point (and con- 
troversy has always been the occasion of definition) 
that the absence of definition is due. The way in 
which Scripture has always been appealed to as 
God's word in a special sense is proof enough of the 
Church’s faith in inspiration. 


2 70. The Verbal Theory. 


Before we are asked to decide on the Verbal the- 
ory of Inspiration, we need to have it defined. If 
it means that every word of Scripture was equally 
given by the Spirit to the human writer, it is doubt- 
ful whether anyone holds it. All, when pressed to 
define, admit distinctions and modifications. How 
is the rigid theory applicable to the historical por- 
tions of Scripture? How is it reconcilable with dif- 
ferences in narratives of the same events and rec- 
ords of the same discourses? Such differences are 
explicable from different writers speaking from dif- 
ferent points of view, but are scarcely compatible 
with the same mind taking different points of view 
with little or no apparent reason. How, too, is the 
theory reconcilable with the different styles of writ- 
ing? No doubt it is reconcilable, for we can sup- 
pose the Holy Spirit adapting himself to different 
mental constitutions. But the explanation makes 
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Scripture appear unnatural, allowing too little play 
to the human agent. 

But if strict verbal inspiration is confined to some 
portions, all admit it. That we are unable to dis- 
tinguish the portions is no difficulty, for we do not 
need to do so. The portions which do not come un- 
der the head of rigid verbal inspiration are just as 
really inspired as the rest, but not in the same de- 
gree. 

The holders of the rigid theory, when they come 
to apply it to historical Scripture, so limit and qual- 
ify it that it ceases to be what it professes to be. 
It becomes identical in substance with the theory 
known as Dynamical. 


271. The Dynamical Theory. 


The latter term is used to denote that the Holy 
Spirit works in and through the natural faculties 
and gifts of the writers. This theory explains all 
the phenomena without strain. The divine and the 
human interpenetrate each other. Each is distinct, 
and yet each exists in indissoluble union with the 
other. We have here then the same mystery as in 
the incarnation. Origen says: “Scripture as a whole 
is God's one perfect and complete instrument; giv- 
ing forth, to those who wish to learn, its one saving 
musie from many notes combined.” 


1* At length all is finished. A profound piece of music, a vast 
oratorio, perfect and elaborate unity, bas resulted from a long 
succession of strains, each for itself fragmentary. On such a 
final creation, resulting from such a distraction of parts, it is in- 
dispensable to suppose an overruling inspiration, in order at all 
to account for the final result of a most elaborate harmony”: 
De Quincey in Lee, p. 113, 
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The inspiration of Scripture is specifically differ- 
ent from that of ordinary Christians. Otherwise 
no authority can be ascribed to it simply as Scrip- 
ture; it only appeals like other forms of teaching to 
human reason, and we are only bound to receive its 
doctrine in so far as we can comprehend it. What 
wil be the fate of mysterious doctrines is easily 
seen. 

The tendency in early days was to a rigid theory. 
The human writer was made all but passive, the fa- 
vorite illustration of his office being the lyre. In 
modern days the most extreme form has been found 
in confessions of the Reformed side, where not mere- 
ly a verbal but a literal inspiration has been taught! 
But it is foolish to write, as Romanist writers do, 
as if Protestantism were committed to such views. 
The subject is one on which still further inquiry is 
necessary and desirable. 


2'72. Literature. 

Lee, Inspiration of Holy Scripture; Gaussen, The- 
opneustia; Given, Revelation, Inspiration, and the 
Canon; Bannerman, Inspiration of Scripture; Char- 
teris, N. T. Scriptures, Lect. 11.2 


III. CANON. 
2 78. Canon: Passive and Active Sense. 

This truth follows from the two previous ones. 
If Seripture is divinely revealed and inspired, it 
must be the canon of religious faith and conduct. 
The term canon (xavóv, rule)? has two shades of 


1 Pope Compend. i. 181. ? Blunt, Dict. Theol., “ Inspiration;" 
Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, ii. 183. ? Other applica- 
tions are ecclesiastical ones—canonical, canons of councils, etc, 
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meaning, passive and active. It is first measured, 
i. e. itself made a rule; then it measures other things. 
We cannot speak of Scripture being made a canon 
by human authority, but only of its eing recognized 


as such. 
274. The Passive Sense. 


This is the recognition of Scripture as a rule of 
faith and conduct. The formal statement of this 
idea was of slow growth, taking several centuries 
to arrive at completeness. Ав the pnrase, “ History 
of the growth of the Canon," may be easily misun- 
derstood, some explanation is necessary. It might 
mean, and is often represented as meaning, that 
books of the New Testament, once not regarded as 
divine, came gradually to be regarded in this light. 
But how was this possible? Which of the early 
Christian Churches or writers ever pretended to con- 
fer authority on any book? They never professed to 
do more than believe and teach as the Christians be- 
fore them did. If any book was without divine au- 
thority in the Church, it could never acquire it. The 
position here is precisely the same as in the other 
dogmas, e. g., the Trinity. АП that is new is the for- 
mal, precise statement of the idea of supreme author- 
ity attaching to certain books and no others, and the 
expression of this idea in an apt phrase. The sub- 
stance of the truth is as old as Christianity. Weare 
again met by the Romanist statement that we owe 
the Canon of Scripture to the Church. Undoubtedly 
we owe to the Church what has just been stated, 
and no more. We do not owe to it the idea of scrip- 


1Blunt, Dict. Theology, “Canon;” Smith, Dict. of Bible, 
* Canon," 
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tural authority, which is the kernel and essence of 
the truth. If we do, let anyone tell us when and 
where the Church made any book authoritative that 
was not so before. The local Synod of Carthage, 
397 A.D., only professed to state what books were 
received in the Church as Scripture; and in doing 
even so much it went grievously wrong, like the 
Council of Trent nearly twelve centuries afterwards. 


2 75. The Old Testament. 


The identity of our Old Testament with the Jew- 
ish canon is established by a long line of witnesses. 
The two Jewish schools of Babylon and Jerusalem 
were in accord on the subject. Josephus and Philo 
arrange the books differently from what we do, but 
the books are the same. The tradition is continued 
through the Talmudists (second to sixth century 
A.D.) and the Masoretes (sixth to ninth) to our own 
days. Among early Christian writers, Melito of 
Sardis (179 A.D.) has our Old Testament with the 
exception of Esther; Origen omits the Minor Proph- 
ets, but the imperfect state in which his writings 
have come down to us must be remembered; Jerome, 
a high authority on this question, has ours; Augus- 
tine is wavering about the Apocrypha. 

The Apocryphal books arose in Alexandria, and 
were generally associated as a supplement with the 
Septuagint. The Septuagint was naturally used ex- 
tensively in the West both for reading and as the 
basis of translation; and in this way the Apocrypha 
passed into the West. Augustine, whose authority 
on such a subject is as slight as Jerome’s is great, 
gave countenance to it, and to his influence the ac- 
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tion of the Carthage synod is due. The Apocrypha 
never formed part of the Hebrew and Jewish canon. 
There are no Targums on it. Jerome, Melito, Ori- 
gen, Athanasius, Hilary, Cyril of Jerusalem, Ep- 
iphanius, Gregory Nazianzen, do not acknowledge 
it. It is not quoted in the New Testament, a de- 
cisive fact in face of the numerous quotations from 
the Old. Yet the Tridentine Council indorsed it. 
The English and Lutheran Churches read the Apoc- 
rypha for instruction and edification, a course to 
which there can be little objection. The books of 
Maccabees, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, The Song of 
the Three Children, are well worth attention. 


4 76. The New Testament. 


The principal difficulty is in the period ending 
with the third quarter of the second century, and 
the difficulty arises from the scantiness of the re- 
mains of early Christian literature. If we may sup- 
pose that the writers, whose works have perished, 
were as full of incidental references to the New 
Testament as those whose works remain in whole or 
in part, nothing could be more abundant than the 
evidence. 

First, the Apostolic Fathers. Clement of Rome 
(96 A.D.).2 His Epistle to the Corinthians mentions 
Paul’s to the same church: “Take up the epistle of 
the blessed Paul the apostle. . . . He charged 
you concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos.” 
He has many allusions to the Epistle to the He- 
brews, as well as to Matthew, Luke, and Romans. 
His quotations begin with “It is written," “God 


1See p. 77, 268, b. ?Sce Phil. iv. 3. 
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saith.” The Epistle of Barnabas (72) is steeped in 
the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews, though 
greatly inferior in spirit and tone. He introduces 
a quotation from Matthew with ‘as it is written.” 
Polycarp has more references to the New Testament 
than any other writer of his day, but they are all 
tacit. He says to the Philippians, “The blessed and 
glorious Paul wrote letters to you." Peter's influ- 
ence on him is marked. Hermas bears the same re- 
lation to St. James that Barnabas does to the He- 
brews. He seems to speak for the Judaizing party. 
James and Revelation are often alluded to. "There 
are clear allusions to Matthew, Luke, John, and 
Acts. Christ's words are paraphrased. Ignatius 
(107) refers almost exclusively to Paul, whose teach- 
ing on the relation of Christianity to Judaism he re- 
produces. He has also reminiscences of Matthew 
and John. 

The Apostolic Fathers contain references then to 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, 1 and 2 Timothy, Hebrews, James, 1 
Peter, 1 John, and Revelation. Many of the facts 
of Christ's earthly life are mentioned, such as the 
miraculous Birth, Baptism, the Star, the Resurrec- 
tion, and Ascension. 

The writer, however, on whom controversy chief- 
ly turns is Justin Martyr (150), whose two Apolo- 
gies and Dialogue with the Jew Trypho are extant. 
Not the least valuable part of his testimony is his 
recital of all, or nearly all, the facts of Christ's 
earthly life in exact coincidence with the Gospels. 
So close is the correspondence that, were the Gos- 
pels lost, we could recover the substance of the his- 
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tory from Justin. The points of discrepancy are 
so slight as not to be worth mention. Either, then, 
Justin got his knowledge from our Gospels, or from 
other documents essentially identical with them. 
For all that is vital to our position, it matters little 
which is the fact. But really the writers who speak 
so fluently of other documents lying behind our 
Gospels should give some proof of the existence of 
such documents. Our Gospels exist, no others do. 
Of course as matter of abstract possibility our Gos- 
pels may have been derived from earlier writings. 
But where is the evidence of such derivation? How 
is it that those earlier documents, which, as the ear- 
liest depositories of the faith, must have been un- 
speakably precious to the Church, have passed away 
and left no trace behind? Their existence is mere 
conjecture and possibility. 

Justin uses the term “Gospels,” but his ordinary 
name for the writings he refers to is “Memoirs of the 
Apostles.” If these are not our Gospels, what are 
they? He speaks of them as * composed by apostles 
and those who followed them." 

Justin probably refers to Matthew, Mark, Luke 
(John), Revelation, Colossians, Romans, Corinthi- 
ans, 2 Thessalonians, Hebrews. “The Catholic Epis- 
tles, Titus, Philemon, only left no trace.” 

The testimony of Papias is only known to us 
through Eusebius. His five books, Exposition of 
Oracles of the Lord, would have been invaluable ? 
if they had survived. He speaks of the Gospel of 


1 Westcott, Hist. of Canon, p. 94. For Justin’s life, see 
Smith, Dict. Christ. Biogr. Ibid. p. 138. ?S0 of the Five 
books of Memoirs by Hegesippus. 
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Matthew in Hebrew, and of Mark as a disciple of 
Peter, not of Christ. We gather also that he knew 
John’s Gospel. Eusebius says that he quoted 1 
John, 1 Peter, and held the inspiration of Revela- 
tion. His silence about Paul is significant, because 
it arose from his Judaizing tendencies. 

Two other witnesses are the Muratorian Canon 
(end of second century) and the Syriac Version of 
the New Testament (Peshito, first half of second 
century). The first derives its name from the schol- 
ar who unearthed it in the Ambrosian library in 
Milan in a MS. of the seventh or eighth century. 
It is evidently a translation from the Greek, and is 
imperfect at the beginning and end. Internal evi- 
dence fixes its great antiquity. It professes to give 
an account of the New Testament books. What is 
its account? Luke is put in the third place, and is 
mentioned as Paul’s companion. The fourth place 
is assigned to John. The Acts is a record by Luke 
“of those acts of all the apostles which fell under 
his notice.” Thirteen Epistles of Paul are men- 
tioned, nine to churches and four to individuals. 
There is also mention of 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Galatians, 1 and 2 
Thessalonians, Romans, and less clearly of Revela- 
tion, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. Those not mentioned 
are 1 Peter, 1 John, James, 2 Peter, and Hebrews. 
No apocryphal books are added. 

The Peshito is the most venerable of translations. 
. It became the basis of translations into Arabic, Per- 
sian, and Armenian, and is still used by all Syrian 
sects. It omits only 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, 
and Revelation. 
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The only book of which hitherto no mention is 
found is 2 Peter. All the rest—namely, four Gos- 
pels, thirteen Epistles of Paul, three of John, 1 Pe- 
ter, James, Jude, Revelation, Hebrews—are referred 
to more or less. Dr. Westcott says: “With the ex- 
ception of Hebrews, 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, James, 
Jude, and Revelation, all other books of the New 
Testament are acknowledged as apostolic and au- 
thoritative at the close of the second century.” 

After this we find references to the less known 
books as follows: to 2 Peter “perhaps,” Revelation 
of John, Hebrews, James, Jude, in Origen; to He- 
brews,” Jude, 1 John, and Revelation, in Clement 
of Alexandria; to Hebrews, 2 and 3 John, Revela- 
tion? in Dionysius; to Jude and Revelation, in Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, etc.; to Revelation, in Hippolytus; 
to Hebrews and Revelation, іп Methodius. No book 
is added. 

Eusebius (270-340 A.D.) closes the list. His tes- 
timony is valuable for two reasons. He had in his 
hands works which have since perished. He had 
also made a special study of early Christian his- 
tory. Treating of the present subject, he divides 
the New Testament books into three classes, Ac- 
knowledged, Disputed, and Spurious. Тһе first 
class includes the four Gospels, Acts, Paul’s Epis- 
tles, 1 John, 1 Peter, Revelation; the second, James, 
Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 8 John; the third, Revelation, 
“if not by the apostle John,” of which evidently he 
had no doubt. “Disputed” may easily be misunder. 
stood. It is plainly used to indicate books which 


1Page 293. 2“ Written in Hebrew and translated by Luke.” 
! ^ Inspired, but not John’s.” 
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were less generally known and used. It will be seen 
that the books coming under this head are not those 
which are much used in the establishing of doc- 
trine. 

Two circumstances that would seem to put for- 
gery and interpolation out of the question are, that 
the Christian Scriptures were read in publie wor- 
ship, and the existence of different parties and 
sects which appealed to the same books. Some 
of the first commentaries issued from writers who 
stood apart from the majority of the Church. Wit- 
ness the Diatessaron of Tatian, and the commenta- 
ries of Heracleon. The fanciful argument of Ire- 
nzeus, to show that only four Gospels were possible, 
is well known.? 

We may well ask, What other works of the an- 
cient world are attested by such various and con- 
verging: lines of evidence? 


277. The Active Sense. 
The Scripture is the rule of Christian doctrine 
and practice, the sole and final court of appeal in the 
Christian Church. 


4 78. Protestant Doctrine. 

The only heresy to be noticed on the subject is that 
af the Roman Church. Protestant creeds аге unani- 
mous in rejecting every other source and standard of 
revealed truth. English Ат. уі. [Methodist Art.v.]: 


1Referred to by Justin, Tertullian, Origen. The first says: 
“The memoirs of the apostles, or the writings of the prophets, 
are read as time allows; and when the reader has ended, the 
president makes a discourse,” etc. 2 Quoted in Clement and 
Origen. 3 Charteris, №. T. Scriptures, Lect. iii—vi. 
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“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein,nor 
may be proved thereby, is not to be required of any 
man, that it should be believed as an article of the 
Faith, or be thought requisite and necessary to sal- 
vation.” Westminster Confession i. 6: “The whole 
counsel of God, concerning all things necessary for 
his own glory, man's salvation, faith, and life, is 
either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good 
and necessary consequence may be deduced from 
Scripture; unto which nothing at any time is to be 
added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit or 
traditions of men." Formula of Concord: *We be- 
lieve the only rule and standard, by which all dog- 
mas and all teachers are to be measured and judged, 
is no other than the writings of the prophets and 
apostles, as well in the Old Testament as the New."! 


2 79. Roman Position. 

The Roman Church receives Scripture as we do, 
but codrdinates Tradition with it. Cone. Trid., sess. 
iv.: “The holy Synod, . . . ever keeping in 
-view the removal of error, and the conserving of the 
purity of the Gospel in the Church, . . . and 
seeing this truth and discipline to be contained in 
the written Scriptures, and the unwritten traditions, 
which, received by the apostles from Christ’s own 
lips, or handed down by the apostles themselves at 


1“Credimus . . . unicam regulam et norman, secundum 
quam omnia dogmata omnesque doctores estimari et judicari 
oporteat, nullam omnino aliam esse, quam prophetica et apostol- 
ica scripta cum V. tum N. T.” Winer, Conf. p. 42; Cramp, 
Text-book of Popery, Rule of Faith, p. 39; Hodge, Syst. Theol. 
3. 104, 151. 
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the Holy Spirit’s dictation, have come down to us— 
following in the footsteps of the orthodox Fathers, 
receives and venerates with equal feeling of piety 
and equal reverence all the books, as well of the Old 
as of the New Testament, the same God being the 
author of both, and also the traditions, whether per- 
taining to faith or morals, which were dictated, so 
to speak by the very lips of Christ or by the Holy 
Spirit, and have been preserved by continuous suc- 
cession in the Catholic Church.’ 

Bellarmin says: “We assert that all essential doc- 
trine, whether as to faith or morals, is not expressly 
contained in the Scriptures, and therefore, besides 
God's written. Word, God's unwritten Word (i. е., 
the divine and apostolical traditions) is necessary." 


280. The Official Definition of Tradition. 


Let the official definition of tradition be marked. 
They are doctrines *received from Christ's own lips 
by the apostles," or *handed down by the apostles 
at the Holy Spirit’s dictation” to our days. If, then, 
the distinctive doctrines of the Roman Church— 


l*Synodus . . . hocsibi perpetuo ante oculos proponens, 
ut sublatis erroribus puritas ipsa evangelii in ecclesia conserve- 
tur . . perspiciensque hanc veritatem et disciplinam con- 
ue in libris scriptis et sine scripto traditionibus, que ех 
ipsius Christi ore ab apostolis accept, aut ab ipsis apostolis, 
Spiritu Sancto dictante, quasi per manus tradite, ad nos usque 
pervenerunt: orthodoxorum patrum exempla secuta, omnes 
libros tam V. quam М. T., cum utriusque unus Teus sit auctor, 
пес non traditiones ipsos, tum ad fidem tum ad mores perti- 
nentes, tamquam vel ore tenus a Christo, vel a Spiritu Sancto 
dictatas et continuá successione in ecclesiá catholicá conserva- 
tas, pari pietatis affectu ас reverentià suscipit et veneratur." 
Ibid. pp. 38, 40. 
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Transubstantiation, Eucharistic sacrifice and wor- 
ship, devotion to the Virgin, the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Purgatory, Masses for the Dead—are tra- 
ditions in this sense, we must suppose that they 
were taught by Christ and the apostles, but for some 
reason or other were not recorded, but handed down 
by word of mouth, and only brought out to light 
ages afterwards. It is needless to say that if this 
could be proved, every Christian would at once bow 
to such authority. As matter of fact, the only tra- 
ditions which answer to this definition are those 
contained in Scripture. Where were these doc- 
trines during the long interval between Christ’s 
days and the time of their publication? “Preserved 
by continuous succession in the Catholie Church.” 
Where, in what writers? 

The Roman Church is not faithful to its only of- 
ficial definition of tradition. A much wider range, 
indeed a totally different meaning, is ascribed to 
the term. The traditions “received from Christ's 
own lips," or *handed down by the apostles at the 
Holy Spirits dictation," are simply opinions and 
interpretations advanced at different periods by dif- 
ferent teachers, allowed to remain for a longer or 
shorter time in this nebulous condition, then taken 
up, discussed, and stamped with official authority. 
Thus it is evident that some authority is need- 
ed to sit in judgment on these individual opinions, 
and separate the true from the false. The Roman 
Church does not accept all indiscriminately, it re- 
jects many even of Augustine's views. This final 
interpreting authority is the Church, and in the last 
resort (according to the newest definition) the pope. 
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To this the doctrine of Tradition has come. For 
ages it was disputed whether the interpreting au- 
thority was the whole Episcopate speaking through 
General Councils, or the pope, or both combined. 
Now we are told that the voice of the Church is the 
voice of the pope speaking officially. The difference 
is immaterial.” 

Where is the voice of the Church or the pope to 
be heard? In Papal Bulls, in Canons and Decrees 
of Councils. Nowhere else. None else are infalli- 
ble. A bishop or priest interpreting these is as fal- 
lible as any Protestant teacher. Now the great ar- 
gument against Scripture as the sole divine author- 
ity is its supposed obscurity and difficulty of inter- 
pretation. But what of Papal rescripts and Con- 
ciliar definitions, with their ecclesiastical Latin and 
highly technical phraseology? “Scripture is diffi 
cult, and needs to be interpreted.” Here is the in- 
terpreter—the Canons and Decrees of the Council 
of Trent, the Bull Jneffabilis of December 8, 1854, 
ete.! This is called explaining the obscure by the 
simple!? If it be said that, as in other concerns of 
life, we may trust competent interpreters, may not 
precisely the same be said of Scripture? What have 
we gained on the head of directness or greater sim- 
plicity? Besides, where is the infallible teaching 


1Сопе. Trid. sess. iv.: “Sancta mater ecclesia, cujus est judi- 
care de vero sensu et interpretatione Scripturarum Sanctarum" : 
Winer, p. 50. “The Catholic Church enjoys to-day the same 
authority and the same divine assistance as in the days of the 
apostles; it therefore possesses the same infallibility": Malou 
quoted in Winer, p. 41. ?See the alleged obscurity of Scrip- 
ture fully and conclusively discussed in Dean Jackson, Works, 


Bk, ii. chs, xii—xvi, 
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which was held out as a bait? We are no nearer 
to it than before. We are left as much as ever at 
the mercy of fallible teachers and of our own under- 
standing. 

One retort we cannot withhold. А favorite pop- 
ular argument of Roman disputants is that on the 
Protestant standpoint divine authority attaches to 
the original text of Scripture only, and that in trust- 
ing to translations we have only human authority. 
So, we may reply, on the Roman theory divine au- 
thority belongs only to the ipsissima verba of Papal 
and Conciliar decrees and definitions, not to any 
translations of them. How are we better off, if 
we are left to the teaching of fallible bishops and 
priests? 

281. Alleged Advantages Considered. 


Another argument in favor of a living infallible 
interpreter is the alleged incompleteness of Scrip- 
ture. The inspired Epistles are a supplement to the 
Gospels. But where is there any hint of a further 
designed supplement of the same kind? 

Another alleged advantage of such a standing au- 
thority is just as illusory. It is supposed to deliver 
us from the uncertainty and liability to err belong- 
ing to private judgment. But is no action of indi- 
vidual judgment necessary in the Roman Catholic? 
Has he not to decide on the claims of the Church? 
Must he not satisfy himself, first, that it was Christ's 
will that the Church should possess this power, and 
secondly, that the Roman Church is the Church? 
The first is a question of Scripture interpretation, 
the second involves a vast historical investigation. 
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We think that anyone competent to decide these 
questions is a fortiori competent to decide any ques- 
tion of essential Christian doctrine, and shall con- 
tinue to think so until we see proof to the contrary. 
The latter question especially is one that would tax 
the greatest powers. The authority of the Church 
cannot be appealed to, for it is this very authority 
that is in question. To take such a conclusion on 
trust is not very rational. The only difference then 
between Romanist and Protestant is that the former 
brings his judgment to bear on a different and vast- 
ly more difficult question. He decides, as the result 
of inquiry, that the Church is the authority which 
God intends him to trust absolutely. And yet there 
is no action of private judgment in the Romanist 
position! The fact is, the acceptance of the entire 
theory rests and can rest on nothing else. A Ro- 
manist performs a gigantic act of decision once for 
all,a Protestant spreads it over the whole of life. 
The former, because he is not always deciding, 
thinks he never does so. Really it is very unkind 
and unwise in writers to say such harsh things of a 
power on which their own position depends. In- 
deed, it is more than unwise, it is suicidal. Unless 
the action of the human mind, under proper guards 
and checks, is to be trusted, the Roman as well as 
the Protestant case is lost. To decide, as the Ro- 
manist does, by means of private judgment that pri- 
vate judgment in matters of faith is wrong and a 
root of all evil, is a strange proceeding. 

The diffieulty of interpreting Scripture is im. 
mensely exaggerated, for a purpose. No doubt 
there is difficulty enough in all that relates to points 
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of language, history, science, chronology, and so 
forth. But these matters are quite apart from the 
knowledge necessary to Christian living. The two 
things, however, are dexterously and fallaciously 
mixed up. But does infallibility give any aid in in- 
quiries into the subjects which form the real diffi- 
culty of Scripture? Are Roman exegetes and schol- 
ars in advance of Protestant? 1s the humble mem- 
ber of the Roman communion wiser on such ques- 
tions than an ordinary Protestant? We trow not. 
The dissensions springing from the exercise of pri- 
vate judgment are exaggerated in the same way. 
As has been already shown, еге is far greater unity 
of belief among Christian Churches than is gener- 
ally supposed. 

A strong objection to the Roman theory is that 
it weakens the sense of individual responsibility. 
Blind belief and obedience become the highest vir. 
tue. Where else is such unreasoning, indiscrimi- 
nate submission and dependence required of us? 
Why should we suppose that to be the law in the 
religious life which is the law nowhere else? Ey- 
erywhere else the consciousness of responsibility, 
of the possibility of mistake, is the keenest spur to 
caution and energetic effort. Remove this, and we 
sink into slaves and machines, the greatest check 
upon error and fraud is destroyed. Dependence, 
indeed, is the natural condition of childhood; and 
the strongest condemnation of the whole tendency 
of Roman teaching is that it keeps Christians in a 
state of perpetual childhood; moral independence, 
and the strength that comes of it, are at an end. 

Tt is a mistake to suppose that Protestantism un- 
dervalues the traditions and teachings of the Church 
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as such. It simply repudiates Tradition as a co- 
ordinate authority with Scripture, practically above 
Seripture. In every other aspect Protestantism val- 
ues at its highest the light to be gained from the 
unfolding thought of the Church. Fathers, doc- 
tors, schoolmen, Reformers, are all witnesses and 
teachers from whom there is much to be learned. 


289. Newman’s Theory of Development. 


Dr. Newman, in his theory of development, gave 
a new form to the Roman argument. According to 
this theory, the specially Roman doctrines are not 
present in Scripture, but are developed out of germs 
in Scripture. It is evident that we here come back 
to the same view of the Church as an infallible in- 
terpreter, because amid the countless developments 
that have appeared we need some authority to sep- 
arate the true from the false. We can as little dis- 
cover the supposed germs in Scripture as the fully 
formed doctrine. But then we are told, “The 
Church discovers them there," and we have to ac- 
quiesce.* 

Moreover, the interpreting authority of the Church 
is itself a development. If it guarantees every- 
thing else, what guarantees it? We are said to re- 
ceive the Scriptures on the authority of the Church. 
Yes, we reply, on its authority as a witness, but not 
as a judge. If in the latter sense, how is the au- 
thority of the Church established but by the au- 
thority of Scripture? If Augustine meant the lat- 
ter in the oft-quoted words, “Evangelio non crede- 


1Mozley, Theory of Development; Archer Butler, Letters on 
Romanism. 
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rem nisi me Ecclesiz Catholicæ commoveret auc- 
toritas," he is entangled in this vicious circle. 

Again, no such living authoritative interpreter 
was known in Judaism, where it would have been 
more necessary, if necessary at all. The rabbins, 
indeed, claimed such authority for their interpre- 
tations, but we know how Christ treated the claim. 
To set up such authority now is to make Christian- 
ity less free and spiritual than Judaism. 

There is, indeed, a true doctrine of development, 
which is a universal law of life; every doctrine has 
undergone change of form. But to apply the term 
to quite new doctrines is a misnomer. For the rest, 


1“Tf they say, ‘We must believe the Scriptures to be the 
word of God before we can believe the infallibility of their 
Church,’ they overthrow their own and establish our own 
positions. For thus they make the Scripture a rule of our 
faith, at the least in this one article of the Catholic Church’s 
infalibility. . . . But if the Scriptures may be the im- 
mediate and infallible rule of their belief in this article, 
what reason possibly can be imagined why they should not 
be the infallible and immediate rule of their faith in all 
other parts or articles of their creed? For I call heaven 
and earth, men and angels, to witness betwixt ours and the 
Romish Church, whether the articles of Christ’s Incarnation, 
his Death, his Passion, his Burial, his Resurrection, his 
Ascension, his Intercession for us, the Resurrection of the 
Dead and Life Everlasting, etc., be not to any man’s ca- 
pacity in the world, much more plainly set down in sundry 
places of Scripture, than the infallibility of the present 
Romish Church, in these words, ‘Peter, feed my sheep; 
Peter, to thee I give the keys of heaven; Thou art Peter 
and upon this rock I will build my Church. It seemed Boos 
to the Holy Ghost and us:' or in any place her sons can chal- 


lenge for it" Jackson, ВК. ii, ch. xxx. 9, and all the chs 
XİX.-XXXİ. ) 
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the theory of Dr. Newman has not found much fa- 
vor in the Roman Church, for it gives up the old 
claim of antiquity made in behalf of Roman doc- 
trine. 

It is evident that the Roman doctrine of the 
Church is fundamental. It carries all the rest. If 
there is such an infallible interpreter of the divine 
will, a standing organ of revelation, we have no 
choice but to believe whatever it says. And if there 
is not, the entire Roman system collapses. 


4 83. Literature. 


On Canon, see Westcott, Hist. of Canon of N. T.; 
Charteris, N. T. Scriptures, their Claims, etc. ; Reuss, 
History of the Canon; Redford, Christian’s Plea 
¿gainst Modern Unbelief, p. 361. 
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Acknowledged Doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
London, 2 vols., 1849; Elliott, Delineation of Roman 
Catholicism, New York, 2 vols., 1841; Froude, Lec- 
tures on the Council of Trent, New York, 1896; Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent, New York: The Cath- 
olic Publication Society.—J. J. T.] 
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I. ATTRIBUTES. 
284. Essence and Attributes. 


Tug relation of essence or substance to attribute is 
not readily defined. Is the essence simply the sum 
of the attributes? Are the attributes simply the 
unfolding of the essence? In other words, are the 
two things identical or different? In favor of a 
difference the usage of thought and language may 
be appealed to. Substance is conceived as under- 
lying attribute, attribute as characterizing sub- 
stance. If the distinction of the two is a necessity 
of thought, this is a stróng argument in favor of a 
real distinction. It may then be asked, If essence 
is different from attributes, what is it? "Take the 
attributes away, and where is the essence? It may 
be impossible to give an answer, and vet insepara- 
ble things are not necessarily identical. The point 
is immaterial to us here. 
(100) 
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285. Two Prevalent Errors. 

We have, however, to guard against the two most 
prevalent errors respecting the nature of the divine 
attributes. One is, that they are simply human con- 
ceptions, with nothing corresponding to them in the 
divine nature. Although, it is said, we cannot help 
forming such conceptions, we must remember that 
they are mere anthropomorphisms on our part and 
accommodations on God’s. This mode of thought 
has always been popular among writers of a philo- 
sophical cast, such as Augustine, Aquinas, the 
Scholastics, and some Lutheran and Reformed di- 
vines. Mediæval Nominalism also favored it. 
But it is most unreal and unmeaning. Whence do 
we obtain the conceptions but from Scripture?, Is 
the revelation there given a mere illusion? If man 
is made in God’s image, must not his nature be an in- 
dex of the divine? When we are told to ignore all 
distinctions, and to think of God as simple, abstract 
being, essence, or act, we find it difficult to obey. 
Is it not enough at every step to bear in mind the 
imperfection of human language, and to try to avoid 
everything unworthy of God? То class the divine 
attributes with such anthropomorphisms as as- 
cribe human organs to God is strange confusion. 
Martensen describes the attributes truly enough as 
“not human modes of apprehending God, but God's 
mode of revealing himself." A kindred error con- 
sists in the denial of all distinction between the 


attributes themselves. The same criticism applies 


1“ Et sic intellectus noster distinguit que a parte rei distincta 
non sunt.” The truth is, the attributes are neither more nor 
less distinct in God than the analogous qualities inus. ?Blunt, 
Dict. Theology, “ Conceptualism.” 
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here. We can no more conceive of power and knowl- 
edge as identical in God than in ourselves. And 
are these two attributes more distinct than justice 
and love? 

2 86. Attributes and Predicates. 

Attributes are to be distinguished from predicates, 
such as Creator, Ruler, etc. The latter are derived 
from divine acts, and are indefinitely numerous. 
The former are permanent characteristics of the 
divine nature, and are limited in number. 


287. Classification of the Attributes. 


It is not easy to find a classification of the divine 
attributes, perfectly free from objection. Іп the 
middle ages, a threefold classification was gener- 
ally adopted, vid negationis, eminentie, causalitatis. 
Denying imperfections of God gives us one class; 
affirming good qualities in the highest degree, the 
second; the necessity for a cause, the third. The 
modern arrangement is a twofold one. Absolute, 
essential, immanent, quiescent, incommunicable at- 
tributes are set in contrast with relative, transitive, 
ete. Objections may be raised against every divi- 
sion. The chief point is to remember that no divi- 
sion is perfect. The terms absolute and relative are 
as acceptable as any. Under the former term are 
included the attributes which belong to the Divine 
Being in himself, apart from creation; under the 
latter, such as belong to him in relation to creatures. 
The latter are subdivided into those relating to all 
creatures and those relating to moral creatures only. 


! Luthardt, Comp. d. Dogmatik, p. 87; Hodge, Syst. Theol. i. 
374; Pope, Comp. 1. 289; Dorner, Syst. Christian Doctr. i. 420; 
Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, p. 91. 
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But we must be careful to avoid the notion that the 
relative attributes originate anything new in God, 
they can only be the manifestation of powers al- 
ready existing. Every divine attribute is necessa- 
rily existent, but not necessarily active. 

It is scarcely accurate to reckon spirituality and 
infinity as attributes. God is spirit (John iv. 24). 
Spirit is his essence. We know the nature of spirit 
to some extent from ourselves. We know it as the 
seat of knowledge, feeling, and action, in a word, as 
the seat of personality; and the divine perfections 
will be found to come under one or other of these 
heads. But we have only an imperfect conception 
of pure spirit. The fact that the very word spirit, 
and all terms denoting spiritual powers and acts, are 
taken in the first instance from material things, 
makes it difficult for us to exclude material notions 
altogether. Add infinite, and we have a brief defi- 
nition of God—infinite Spirit, i. e., a Spirit infinite 
in all the attributes of spirit. Like absolute, the 
term infinite is vague, and needs to be defined. Fill 
it with such contents as power, etc., and the several 
divine attributes follow. Whether infinite is a pos- 
itive or negative idea is a disputed point. Although 
the term is negative, the idea need not be so. In 
our attempts to approach the infinite, the finite is 
our starting point, and every enlargement of the 
idea represents our effort to leave the finite behind. 
Here especially the difference between apprehen- 
sion and comprehension is to be borne in mind. 
Both, however, represent real knowledge. 

One of the most august features of the divine ex- 
istence is that it is self-existence, unoriginated, nec- 
essary, independent, the cause of all other existence, 
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itself uncaused. Even the phrase causa sui, some- 
times applied to the Divine Being, is wrong. He 
could not but be; he could not but be what he is. 
He is at once the most necessary and most free of 
all beings. 

488. The Absolute Attributes. 

The Absolute attributes made prominent in Scrip- 
ture are Eternity and Immutability, both in awful 
contrast with creaturely existence. Eternity is in- 
finity in duration. The ninetieth Psalm is a mag- 
nificent tribute to its glory. Itis generally thought 
of as excluding the successions of past, present, and 
future, which are designations of time. Augustine 
defines it as that in which fuisse et futurum csse non 
est sed solum esse. Time began with the world. It 
is a question, however, whether in using such lan- 
guage we are not using words without meaning to 
us. Certain it is that we can only think of eternity 
as unbeginning and unending time. Immutability 
is akin to eternity. See James i. 17; Psalm cii. 25- 
27. Immutability refers to the divine nature and 
character, not to divine action. It does not pre- 
clude acts of creation, of redemption, and retribu- 
tion. God changes his works without changing his 
counsels, says Augustine. To Augustine this was 
the dominating attribute. 


2 89, The Relative Attributes. 


The Relative attributes are Omnipotence, Omnis. 
cience, Omnipresence, Infinite Wisdom, and Good- 
ness. Omnipotence is infinity in power, and may be 
defined as the power to do everything that is a con- 
ceivable object of power. А contradiction is not 
this (Matthew xix. 26). <A distinction is sometimes 
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made between potentia absoluta and potentia ordi- 
nata. The former is God's free unconditioned pow- 
er, the second his power as conditioned by sec- 
ond causes. Omniscience is infinity in knowledge 
(Psalm exlvii. 5; Hebrews iv. 13). Although be- 
longing to the relative attributes in one respect, om- 
niscience no less rightly belongs to the essential. 
The divine knowledge is incapable of growth. Once 
God knew himself and knew creation as possible; 
now he knows creation as actual. A difficulty has 
been raised to the effect that omniscience involves 
predestination, and does away with human freedom. 
How can an act be certainly foreknown and yet 
free? But the nature of knowledge must be re- 
membered. It no more influences action in God 
than in us. God may foreknow without foreordain- 
ing. God's knowledge does not determine our ac- 
tion, but the converse. At all events we are free, 
and God does foreknow. Both facts are equally 
certain. The objection would also make God the 
author of evil, for he certainly foresees evil, as 
prophecy proves. Distinctions have been drawn be- 
tween scientia naturalis, libera, and media." The first 
is God's necessary knowledge of himself and his 
acts; the second, his knowledge of things dependent 
on his will; the third, his knowledge of what would 
take place in circumstances different from the actual 
ones. For the latter, see Matthew xi. 23; 1 Samuel 
xxiii. 12. When Omnipresence is distinguished 
from Immensity, by the latter is meant God’s tran- 
scendence above space, by the former his intimate 
presence in space (Jeremiah xxiii. 24; Psalm exxxix. 
1319). His presence must be thought of as real, not 
!ITLuthardt, p. 290. 
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merely a presence by influence and operation. As 
far as possible, we must put away all material ideas 
of extension and diffusion. Wisdom is applied 
knowledge, using the best means for the best ends. 
It has been argued that the idea of the use of means, 
and so of wisdom, implies imperfection, and is a 
mark of the creature. This term, like all others, 
needs to be modified and corrected when applied to 
the Divine Being. In the divine works the distinc- 
tion between means and ends is less sharply drawn. 
Both in nature and grace the same acts wear both 
characters; the means are ends, and the ends are 
means. The Goodness spoken of under this head 
means Benevolence, not moral rectitude. Misery, 
which is the consequence of sin, is no impeachment 
of the divine goodness. The real difficulty is the 
permission of moral evil, which must be argued on 
other grounds (Psalm xxxiii. 5). 
290. Justice and Love. 

The Attributes referring to moral beings may he 
summed up under two heads, Justice and Love. Но- 
liness again is a convenient designation to include 
both. Both in the Old Testament and the New, 
justice and love are constantly distinguished from 
each other, and are celebrated with equal emphasis. 
One may, in a sense, be called the virtue of the Old 
Testament, and the other of the New, the Old Testa- 
ment giving prominence to righteousness, the New 
to love. Still the two covenants acknowledge both 
attributes as equally essential to God. God’s eter- 
nal hatred of sin is as certain as his love of sinners. 
Faithfulness and truth are righteousness in word. 
Grace, compassion, merey, complacency, are differ- 
ent forms of love. 
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Attempts are made in some quarters to resolve 
justice into love. But the distinction is too em- 
phatically drawn in Scripture to allow this to be 
done. According to this representation, God’s acts 
in punishing sin and rewarding virtue are expres- 
sions of the same feeling. If Scripture uses differ- 
ent language so habitually to express the same 
meaning, it is most confusing and misleading. 1 
John iv. 8 is quoted, but see also 1 John i. 5. The 
distinction is confirmed by human reason and ex- 
perience. Justice demands, love gives; one seeks 
right, the other happiness; one insists on what is 
due, the other foregoes what is due. The two qual- 
ities are certainly not opposed to each other; they 
are in perfect harmony, but they belong to different 
relations. A just character and a loving character 
are different in conception. They suggest different 
ideas and awaken different feelings. Quite as good 
a case might be made out for resolving love into 
justice. 

Man having been made in the divine image, all 
the divine attributes are reflected in his nature. 
Naturally, as well as morally, he is a partaker in the 
divine nature. It is easy to see that the considera- 
tion of God's perfections supplies abundant motive 
for reverence, fear, and trust. 


ШЕ THE TRINITY. 
291. A Truth of Revelation, 
The existence of a distinction of persons in the 
Godhead is a truth of pure revelation. It could be 


1German writers say, the principle of one attribute is self- 
affirmation, of the other self-communication. 2 Charnock, Dis- 
courses on Divine Essence end Attributes; Dean Jackson, Trea- 
tise of Divine Essence and Attributes, Bk. vi. 
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knowmin no other way, because it relates to the іп. 
ner life of the Godhead, the constitution of his na- 
ture (1 Corinthians ii. 11). The doctrine includes 
two elements, unity and distinction, each element 
being equally essential. So far from the doctrine 
being inconsistent with the divine unity, the Unity 
is an integral part of the Trinity. The removal of 
the unity would as effectually destroy the idea of 
the Trinity as the removal of the distinction) The 
combination of the two elements involves no logical 
contradiction, because they refer to the Godhead in 
different respects, one to the nature, the other to 
the persons. The mere fact of incomprehensible 
mystery is no objection, every truth respecting God 
being no less mysterious. 
2 99. Technical Terms: Person. 

Of the technical terms used on this subject (Trin- 
ity, nature, essence, person), the most important one 
is person (subsistence, hypostasis), which is em- 
ployed in a special sense. It must not be under- 
stood as when used of human beings, a sense which 
would result in Tritheism.? The term was selected 


1“Neither confounding the persons, nor dividing the sub- 
stance”: Athan. Creed. ?“Dictum est tres persone, non ut 
illud diceretur, sed ne taceretur omnino; non enim rei ineffa- 
bilis eminentia hoc vocabulo explicari valet”: Aug. Trin. v, 9. 
Owen in his treatise on the Trinity is able as ever, Works, ii. 
377. He distinguishes between the “substance” of the doc- 
trine and its technical statements, arguing cogently the neces- 
sity and use of technical terms.  Objectors are fond, he says, of 
attacking the latter while ignoring the former. “Their disputes 
and cavils shall be against the Trinity, essence, substance, personal- 
ity, respects, properties of the divine persons, with the modes of 
expressing these things; whilst the plain scriptural relation of 
the things themselves, from whence they are but explanatory 
deductions, is not spoken to nor admitted into confirmation,” 
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in early days, in order to indicate that thesdistinc- 
tion meant is more than one of aspect or attribute, 
which was the Sabellian view. It may not be easy 
to preserve the mean between Sabellianism and Tri- 
theism, but it is necessary.! 

493. Immanent and Economical Trinity. 

A distinction is sometimes made between the Im- 
manent (or Essential) and Economical (Dispensa- 
tional, Revealed) Trinity. but it is a very formal one. 
'The latter implies and rests upon the former, unless 
we are to accept Sabellianism.? 

A.— DOCTRINE OF TRINITY. 

The sole question is, Does Scripture teach this 

doctrine? We say, it does, in three ways. 
494. Old Testament Intimations. 

The doctrine is not one of those clearly made 
known in the Old Testament. Those who discover 
it there do so by means of light reflected from the 


1“То return to the personality of God and man, it comes 
to this, that with all simplicity of mind we must receive 
God's three propositions, that three persous of men are 
three beings, three persons of angels are three beings, the 
three persons in God are not three beings; so that, in theol- 
ogizing, І have risen to the word ‘person,’ and found in it 
a certain uniqueness of meaning, which is an induction 
from Seripture texts; leaving the mystery which is round 
about it as an ultimatum, which I cannot use in deductive 
reasoning. But I need some word to express the distinction 
within the divine nature, and I find the personal pronoun 
‘He,’ and a personal act, ‘He will send'": Duncan, Collo- 
quia Peripatetica, p. 105. “А divine person is nothing but 
the divine essence, upon the account of an especial property, 
subsisting in an especial manner": Owen. See his reply 
to objections, Works, ii. 409. ? Pope, Comp. i. 255, 363; 
Blunt, Dict. Theol. *Trinity." 
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New. #The fact that the Jews did not know the 
doctrine is sufficient proof that it is not an Old Tes- 
tament doctrine. It may seem strange that so great 
a truth was kept in reserve; but this was only in 
accordance with the law of development which gov- 
erns all revelation. It is a question whether there 
is not as great an advance in respect to other truths. 
A reason for the divine reserve may perhaps be 
found in the necessity for time to allow the doctrine 
of the divine Unity to take deep root in human 
thought. The proneness of the Jews to idolatry is 
evident enough from their history. And we can 
easily see that such a doctrine as that of the Trinity 
might have been perverted in the same direction. 
Still there are hints, which readily expand into the 
New Testament doctrine. 

a. The use of the divine name in a plural form 
(Elohim), along with a verb singular, is certainly 
remarkable (Genesis i. 1, 26), especially remember- 
ing the stress laid on the divine Unity and the idol- 
atrous tendency of the Jews. If the phrase is to be 
explained as a plural of majesty or an anticipation 
of royal style, why is not the verb plural too? That 
the phrase is a remnant of polytheism may be as- 
serted, but cannot be proved. The triple Benedic- 
tion (Numbers vi. 24-26) and Doxology (Isaiah vi. 3) 
may also be referred to in the same connection. 

b. There is a remarkable series of incidents in the 
Old Testament which seem to be more than angelic 
appearances, and which are best explained as The- 
ophanies. Тһе speaker is an angel, and yet more 
than angel. The divine name and authority are 


— 


1Oehler, Theology of Old Testament, i. 188. 
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used in a way that is out of place in a creatures An 
ambassador never speaks as the angel does. "There 
has always been a school of exposition that has seen 
in this angel the Son of God anticipating the Incar- 
nation. Observe the case of Abraham, Genesis xviii. 
17; Jacob, xxxii. 24 (Hosea xii. 4, 5); Joshua, Joshua 
у. 14; Moses, Exodus xxiii. 20; the scene at Bochim, 
Judges ii. 1-5; Manoah, xiii. 20-23; Malachi iii. 1. 

c. In the book of Proverbs (ch. viii), Wisdom 
speaks like a person. If this is a mere poetical per- 
sonification, it is a striking one. Philo’s doctrine of 
the Word at Alexandria grew out of Solomon's use 
of the term Wisdom. There is a great interval, how- 
ever, between Philo’s Word and St. John's. Even 
if the first is personal, it is a creature." 

d. Prophecy describes the person and work of the 
Messiah in terms that point to a divine Being. We 
rely less on particular names and titles than upon 
the entire position assigned to him, and the char- 
acter of the work he was to do. Whether the Jews 
expected the Messiah to be divine is uncertain; and 
whether they did or not, we can judge of the range of 
prophecy for ourselves. See Genesis iii. 15; Psalms 
ii., xlv.; Isaiah vi., vii., ix., xlii.; Micah v. 2, ete. 

295. Inferential Argument. 

Scripture, on the one hand, undeniably teaches 
the Unity of God. Of this there is no question any- 
where. On the other hand, it speaks just as clearly 
of three divine persons, distinguished from each oth- 
er in name and office, and yet standing in certain 


1gee Westcott, Introd. to Comm. on St. John's Gospel, p. 
xviii; Jackson, Works, Bk. vii. ch. xxvii.; Schaff's Comm. on 


St. John, p. 3. 
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definite relations to each other and to the world. 
The only way of explaining and harmonizing these, 
at first sight discrepant, teachings, is the doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

a. The divine Unity is taught. There is no need 
to argue this. 

b. Three divine persons are spoken of. 

The Father is again and again distinguished from 
the Son and the Spirit. 

Christ is represented as the divine Son of God. 
The proof of this is reserved until we come to the 
doctrine of Christ’s Person. Here the fact is as- 
sumed. 

The Holy Spirit is spoken of as a divine Person. 
The proof may conveniently be indicated here. Не 
is ealled God, cf. Acts xxviii. 25 and Isaiah vi. 2; 
Acts v. 3, 4. He is the object of blasphemy, Mat- 
thew xii. 31. Heisthe agent in Regeneration, John 
i. 13, iii. 6, and Sanctification, 2 Thessalonians ii. 15; 
1 Peteri. 2. He performs miracles, Acts ii. 4, x. 45; 
Romans xv. 19; Hebrews ii. 4. He is the source of 
Inspiration, 1 Peter i. 11; 2 Peter i. 21; Ephesians 
iii. 5; Hebrews iii. Y. He is Creator, Genesis i. 2, 
omnipresent and omniscient, Psalm схххіх. 7; 1 
Corinthians ii. 10.* 

That the Spirit is a person is clearly shown by the 
use of the masculine pronoun (éxetvos) in John xvi. 
T, 13, xv. 26. This is the more striking, as the pro- 
noun is in apposition with a neuter noun. He 
makes intercession, Romans viii. 26; testifies, teach- 


es, hears and speaks, bestows gifts, ete. See also 
A ota xo 19 xii 


; А 
Barrow оп Apostles’ Creed, Serm. xxxiv. 2 Smeaton, Doctr 


of the Holy Spirit, Cunningham Leet. (Clark); Donne, Sermons 
on Whitsunday, i. 515, and vol. ii, 
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c. Since there is but one God, and Father, Son, 
and Spirit are each God, it is clear that within the 
divine unity there are personal distinctions. The 
only other possible interpretation is the Sabellian 
one, to the effect that Father, Son, and Spirit are 
simply different aspects or manifestations of God. 
But this is excluded by the sharp distinctions drawn 
in Scripture between Father, Son, and Spirit. The 
Father loves and sends the Son; the Son leaves and 
returns to the Father, loves, intercedes with, and 
prays to the Father. So the Father and Son send 
the Spirit; the Spirit intercedes with the Father— 
the Spirit takes Christ’s place. If, then, Father, 
Son, and Spirit are only God under different aspects, 
the New Testament is a mass of confusion. 


296, Express Statements. 


The terms of the Baptismal formula, Matthew 
xxviii. 19, and Apostolic Benediction, 2 Corinthians 
xiii. 14, should be carefully considered. See also 
Ephesians ii. 18; Jude 20, 21; 1 Peter i. 2. 


B.—DOGMA OF TRINITY. 


297. Dogma Defines Against Error. 


We have hitherto dealt with the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture on the present subject, but every doctrine has 
also a dogmatic form. Doctrine summarizes the 
statements of Scripture on a particular point, add- 
ing and diminishing nothing; dogma formulates the 
principles and relations involved in the doctrine and 
the inferences following from it. Every dogma, 
therefore, is of the nature of a theory, giving the 
rationale of the facts. Owing to the rise of error 

8 
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and controversy, the dogma of the Church on the 
present subject was formulated early, assuming its 
final shape in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, 
and has never been altered since. 
498. Romanist and Rationalist View of Dogma. 

For different reasons, Romanists and Rational- 
ists are fond of saying that we owe the dogma of 
the Trinity, not to Scripture, but to the Church: 
the former, that they may compel us to receive 
other dogmas on the same authority; the latter, 
that they may discredit the doctrine altogether. 
The reply to both is, that although the form of 
the dogma is due to the Church, the substance 
is found in Scripture. Let the Romanist satisfy 
us that the same can be said of his special dog- 
mas, and we will receive them. Let the Rationalist 
satisfy us that the substance of the dogma is not 
scriptural, and we will discard it, as he has done. 
The form or technical statement is useful as a test 
of accurate interpretation of Scripture and a guard 
against error, but it is not essential. The Church 
did without it once, and could do without it again. 
It may be technically true to say that the Ante- 
Nicene Church had no dogma of the Trinity, just as 
ordinary Christians have none now. But both the 
one and the other worship the Son and the Spirit 
as divine persons; and where this is done we have 
the material facts of the case. That the Ante-Ni- 
cene Church was Trinitarian in this sense, i. е., as 
ordinary Christians are Trinitarian now, is amply 
shown by Dr. Burton in his Ante-Nicene Testimo- 
nies.! 


1 See Treffry, Doctr. of Eternal Sonship, p. 421. 
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‚ 2 99. Sabellianism. 


The first occasion of the formal definition of the 
doctrine was the appearance of the Sabellian error, 
which was known also as Monarchianism and Pa- 
tripassianism.' Sabellianism had two phases. Ac- 
cording to one, the three persons are simply differ- 
ent aspects of God—the Father is God immanent, 
the Son God revealed, the Spirit God active. Prax- 
eas (200 A.D.), against whom Tertullian wrote, Sa- 
bellius of Ptolemais, Noetus of Smyrna (230), Beryl- 
lus of Bostra (250), converted to orthodoxy by Ori- 
gen, held this view. According to the other opin- 
ion, held by Artemon, Theodotus (two persons of 
this name) and Paul of Samosata (260), the Son and 
Spirit are powers emanating from God. One view 
makes the Son and Spirit divine, the other antici- 
pates Arianism. In both cases there is no personal 
distinction, the Trinity is only a nominal one. Sa- 
bellianism never had much influence in the Church, . 
and was never the creed of a community; it is too 
obviously opposed to the teaching of Scripture. 
There have often been individual cases of Sabellian- 
ism. In modern days Schleiermacher and Rothe 
occupy this position.’ 


2100. Arianism. 


The second occasion was Arianism, a much more 
formidable error. Arianism—originated by Arius, 
an Alexandrian presbyter—directly denied Christ’s 
Deity, and so made a Trinity impossible. Accord- 


lLuthardt, Comp. d. Dogmatik, p. 100. ?Blunt, Dict. of 
Sects, ete., p. 510; Dict. of Theol. passim; Pope, Comp. i. 272, 
and Fernley, Lect.; Shedd, Hist. Christian Doctr. i. 257; Dor- 
ner, Syst. Christian Doctr. i. 367. 
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ing to Arianism, Christ was a super-angelie crea- 
ture, the first creature, through whom all other crea- 
tures were made. Preéxistence was ascribed to 
him, but not eternity—divinity, but not deity (бвдтте,” 
Romans i. 20; but not 0có75s, Colossians ii. 9). Не 
was a fallible creature, actually but not necessarily 
impeccable. Arianism had a long history, rising 
and falling with the favor of the imperial court. 
Athanasius was the leading champion against, it, 
and through his influence it was condemned at the 
first General Council of Niczea, 325 A.D. Great dif- 
fieulty was experienced in finding a decisive test of 
the views held by Arians. They were ready to as- 
cribe the divine name and attributes, as well as di- 
vine worship, to Christ—of course in a secondary, 
delegated sense, as the Socinians did in later days. 
But they could not ascribe eternity to Christ. Ас- 
cording to them, *there was once a time when he 
was not.” Nor could they say that he was “of the 
same substance" with the Father, óuooscotos. They 
said that he was “of like substance," óguotosccos, 
which is true of man. Accordingly,these two points 
became the accepted tests of Arian views and of 
the true Deity of Christ. The clauses, “Begotten, 
not made, being of one substance with the Father,” 
in the Nicene Creed, condemn Arianism.! Arian- 
ism again has never been the creed of any sect in the 
Church, but there have been individual Arians.” 

lèk тўс obcíac той татрбс, yevvyfete о) тойубеіс, óuoototoc то татрі, 
See also first part of Athanasian Creed. ?On Arianism, see 
Blunt, Dict. of Sects, еќс., p. 44; Dict. of Theol. “Arianism,” 
“Nicene Creed; " Pope, Comp. i. 274, and Fernley Lect.; Shedd, 
Hist. Christian Doctr. 1. 307; Newman, Arians of the Fonrth 


Century ; Dorner, Syst. Christian Doctr. i. 871. On Nicene Coun- 
ril generally, see Stanley, Eastern Church, Lect. ii.-v. 
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2101. The Council of Nicza. 

The Council of Nicæa merely put into formal shape 
what had been taught substantially by writers like 
Tertullian, Irenæus, and Origen. The term “trin- 
itas" appears first in Tertullian) Origen greatly 
influenced the development of thought on the ques- 
tion. He asserted the eternal generation, laid just 
emphasis on the distinction of the divine persons, 
and gave currency to the Scripture term “Son” in 
preference to *Logos;" but, failing to lay equal 
stress on the unity of nature, and giving too great 
prominence to the subordination of the Son, he un- 
consciously paved the way for Arian teaching. He 
called the Father ó 0eós, the Son cós. He would 
not call the Son о%т00ео<, and thought époovcres fa- 
vored Sabellianism, which certainly proves that he 
was no Sabellian. 

2109. Generation and Procession. 

The internal relations of the Trinity which it is 
important to notice are the Eternal Generation of 
the Son and the Eternal Procession of the Holy Spir- 
it. These are names for mysterious, hyperphysical 
processes, which we can only accept on trust. What 
the difference is between generation and proces- 
sion no one can explain. Pearson ventures to say, 
*Though everything which is begotten proceedeth, 
yet everything which proceedeth is not begotten.” ? 


4103. The Generation of the Son. 


The idea of Generation is implied in the title 
“Son.” Strong objection has been made against 


1In the treatise against the Sabellian Praxeas. ? Blunt, Dict. 
Theol. “ Procession,” “ Eternal Generation.” 
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the phrases Eternal Generation and Eternal Son as 
a combination of contradictory terms. Generation 
and sonship imply posteriority in time, which eter- 
nity directly excludes. The objection is conclusive 
if such terms are applied to the divine life in precise- 
ly the same sense as to human, but itis not so. The 
terms are the nearest and fittest supplied by human 
language to denote divine relations In so apply- 
ing them, we must exclude from them everything 
inconsistent with the idea of God. The term “eter- 
nal" is added for the express purpose of negativing 
the idea of temporal posteriority. What else can be 
done? What term could be substituted for “Son,” 
against which the same objection would not lie? 
What other names are there for the eternal Persons 
of the Trinity? An eternal Father implies an eter- 
nal Son, and eternal Son implies eternal generation. 
The phrase is also intended to exclude the idea of 
creation. Generation from God, not creation by 
God. What the Son is, he is by necessity of nature, 
not by the will of another, as the creature is. The 
very term “Son” at once asserts identity cf nature, 
and implies some sort of dependence. *Whatsoev- 
er Christ hath common unto him, the same of neces- 
sity must be given him, but naturally and eternally 
given”: Hooker? 

No doubt the relation of Son implies also the idea 


! Dean Jackson, Works, Bk. vii. ch. xxv. 8; Hooker, v. 54. 2; 
Pope, Comp. i. 273; see also Treffry, Doctr. of Eternal Sonship, 
рр. 9, 37, 47, 219, 247, 338, etc. ? Passages in which the Father 
is called God in an eminent sense, John i. 1, iii. 16, 17, 18, xiv. 1; 
Rom. viii. 3; Heb. i. 1-3; 2 Cor. xiii. 18, ete. See also 1 Cor. 
iii. 23, xi. 3; John xx. 17; Rev. iii. 12; John xvii. 3; 1 Cor. viii 
0, xv. 28. 
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of subordination. There is no difficulty in regard to 
official subordination, which necessarily attaches to 
the work of Mediator, and which no one denies. Nor 
is there any difficulty in accepting a subordination 
of order in the case both of the Son and Spirit. The 
difficulty is how to answer the question, Does the 
subordination apply to the divine nature of the Son 
and Spirit? The point is one of the utmost delicacy. 
History shows that where subordinationism in this 
sense is accepted, Arianism is not far off. How can 
such subordination be reconciled with Deity in the 
supreme sense? How can it be applied to such at- 
tributes as eternity? Yet some ancient writers, 
whom Pearson follows, have not hesitated to hold 
that perfect identity of nature is quite consistent 
with subordination in respect of the mode in which 
the nature is possessed. Pearson says: “That priv- 
ilege or priority consisteth not in this, that the es- 
sence or attributes of the one are greater than the 
essence or attributes of the other; but only in this, 
that the Father hath that essence of himself, the 
Son by communication from the Father.” “Because 
he is from the Father, therefore he is called by those 
of the Nicene Council in their creed, God of God, 
light of light, very God of very God. "The Father is 
God, but not of God, light, but not of light; Christ is 
God, but of God; light, but of light. There is no 
difference or inequality in the nature or essence, be- 
cause the same in both; but the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath that essence of himself,from none; 
Christ hath that essence not of himself, but from 


~ Hi - 
16ғду ёк cov, фос ёк фотбс, беб» aAnfivov ёк Geod à2zftvov. 
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him.” In other words, the Son has the same es- 
sence as the Father, but has it by eternal communi- 
cation from the Father, and this communication is 
eternal generation. The words, The Father is great- 
er than I (John xiv. 28), were applied in support of 
this view. The Westminster Confession (ii. 3) puts 
these distinctions well: “The Father is of none, nei- 
ther begotten nor proceeding, the Son is eternally 
begotten of the Father, the Holy Ghost proceedeth 
from the Father and the Son.” “The Holy Church 
throughout all the world” acknowledges its Head 
to be “the everlasting Son of the Father." ! 


2104. The Procession of the Spirit. 


The idea of Procession is taken from John xy. 26. 
If the term “proceedeth” referred to the temporal 
mission of the Spirit, not to an eternal process, it 
would repeat what is said in the previous clause. 
The present tense is also noteworthy. 

The twofold Procession, namely, from the Father 
and the Son, is purely a theological inference from 
Scripture. In Scripture the Spirit is called “the 
Spirit of the Father,” and said to proceed from the 
Father. He is also called the Spirit of Christ and 
of the Son, though he is not said to proceed from the 
Son. But it is argued that the two things must go 
together in one case as in the other. If the pro- 
cession from the Father is the ground of his being 
called the Spirit of the Father, a like reason must 
exist in the other case. The Son also sends the 
Spirit as the Father does. “And from the Son” 
(filioque) formed no part of the Nicene Creed as for- 


! Cunningham, Historical Theology, i. ch. ix. 
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mulated by the first four Great Councils. It was 
first added at the Synod of Toledo, 589, and was con- 
firmed by subsequent Councils which are acknowl- 
edged by the Latin Church. The addition, as stated 
before, was one of the occasions of the separation 
between the Eastern and Western Churches.! 


2105. The Divinity of the Spirit. 

The divinity of the Spirit never gave rise to seri- 
ous controversy, because it was virtually decided 
in the rejection of Arianism. An Arian necessarily 
regarded the Spirit as a creature. The sect of the 
Macedonians? (named after Macedonius, bishop of 
Constantinople) contested the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit for a time, but they were condemned at 
the General Council of Constantinople, 381. The 
clauses of the Nicene Creed, referring to the Spirit, 
were probably added at that Council: “The Lord 
and Giver of Life, who proceedeth from the Father, 


1*Seeing therefore the Father is of none, the Son is of the 
Father, and the Spirit is of both, they are by these, their sev- 
eral properties, really distinguishable from each other. For 
the substance of God with this property to be of none doth make 
the Person of tbe Father; the very selfsame substance in num- 
ber with this property to be of the Father maketh the Person of 
the Son; the same substance having added unto it the property 
of proceeding from the other two maketh the Person of the Holy 
Ghost. So that in every person there is implied both the sub- 
Stance of God which is one, and also that property which caus- 
eth the same person really and truly to differ from the other 
two”: Hooker, Bk. v. 51. 1. See also Shedd, History of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, i. 329; Treffry's treatise, The Eternal Sonship of 
Christ; Blunt, Dict. Theol. “ Filioque.” 2Тһеу were Arians or 
Semi-Arians; Blunt, Dict. of Sects, p. 433; Shedd, History of 
Christian Doctrine, i. 358. 
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who with the Father and the Son together is wor- 
shiped and glorified, who spake by the prophets.” 

The faith of the Church on this subject is well ex- 
pressed by Dr. Pope: “The One divine Essence ex- 
ists in a Trinity of coequal, personal Subsistences: 
related as the Father, the eternal Son of the l'ather, 
and the Holy Spirit eternally proceeding from the 
Father and the Son." 

Besides forming the basis of divine worship, the 
doctrine gives us a glimpse into the inner life of De- 
ity. That inner life is a scene of reciprocal activity 
and affection. It contains the eternal archetypes 
of the noblest human relations. Personality, fa- 
therhood, sonship in creatures, are faint copies of 
the ideal realities in God. See Ephesians iii. 14, 15: 
“The Father, from whom every fatherhood in heay- 
еп and on earth is named." ? 


2106. The Technical Terms. 


The technical terms employed are o$eí(a, substan- 
tia, essentia, natura, for the one common essence; 
Әтдотасіе, трбоотоу, substantia, persona, hypostasis, 
person, personal subsistence, for the separate per- 
sons; idvérys for the distinctive characteristic of 
each person, namely, self-existence, generation, pro- 
cession. Perichoresis is the intercommunion of na- 


1 Comp. i. 259. 2“ We speak of these things in a poor, low, 
broken manner—we teach them as they are revealed in the 
Scripture—we labor by faith to adhere unto them as revealed; 
but when we come into a steady, direct view and consideration 
of the thing itself, our minds fail, our hearts tremble, and we can 
find no rest but in a holy admiration of what we cannot com- 


prehend": Owen, i. 330; Donne, Works, ii. 228; South, Serm. 
xliii., on the Trinity. 
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ture and attributes. In the second set of terms a 
change of usage took place. Before the Nicene 
Council, hypostasis, substantia, was frequently used 
of the essence. We read at that time of one hypos- 
tasis, where afterwards we read of three, the term 
being appropriated to person. 

See the exhaustive and able treatment of the doc- 
trine in Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, i. 
344-465.1 


[!In 1718 the Greek patriarch and synod of Constantinople 
repudiated finally the Filioque, and thus set forth the doctrine 
of the Greek Church: We believe that there is a twofold pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit—the one natural, eternal, and before 
time, according to which the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Fa- 
ther alone; and of which it is both written in the creed and the 
Lord has said, * The Comforter whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, WHICH PROCEEDETH FROM 
THE FATHER. (John ху.26.) The other procession is temporal 
and deputative, according to which the Holy Spirit is externally 
sent forth, derived, proceeds, and flows from both the Father 
and the Son for the sanctification of the creature. As to his 
temporal and outward procession, we agree that he proceeds, 
comes, or is sent, by the Son, or through the Sons mediation, and 
from the Son, in the sense of an outward procession, for the sanc- 
tification of the creature. But this трдесис, or mission, we do 
not call procession, lest we should be as unhappy as the papists, 
who, because of the limited dialect of the Latin language, which 
is unable to express the трбесіс, or mission, by one word, and 
іктбреюіс, or procession, by another, have called them both pro- 
cessions, which afterwards grew into error, and made them take 
the eternal procession for that трбесіс which was in time.—J. J. Т. 
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I. CREATION. 
2107. Idea of Creation. 


CREATION may mean either the act of creation or the 
created universe. Creation in the first sense is ei- 
ther primary! or secondary, the creation of matter 
itself, or giving shape to matter already existing. 
It is only of the first that we need to speak here. 
The specifically Christian definition of creation 
is the creation of matter out of nothing. "The idea 
was unknown, or rather rejected, in heathen an- 
tiquity, where the maxim ex nihilo nihil fit was held 
to limit even divine action. This maxim, founded 
on man's inability to originate new matter and on 
the observation of nature, where there is no abso- 
lute beginning, is true enough in reference to, man. 
But its application to Deity is another proof that 
*the world by wisdom knew not God." Creation in 
the highest sense is the characteristic of omnipo- 
tence in distinction from finite power; otherwise the 
difference is merely one of degree. "The idea neither 


1! Synonyms of primary are essential, absolute, immediate, 


(124) 
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involves a self-contradiction nor violates the causal 
principle, for an adequate cause is assigned. At the 
same time it maintains the supremacy of spirit over 
matter in the fullest degree. The alternative is the 
eternal existence of matter, which was held uni- 
versally in the heathen world. On that view spirit 
and matter are coórdinate, and the divine independ- 
ence is abrogated. 

Although primary creation is not expressly as- 
serted in Scripture, it is implied. “The heaven and 
the earth” (Genesis i. 1) is the Hebrew equivalent 
for “universe,” in which the substance of matter is 
included. The same may be said of “all things," 
John i. 3. “Things which are seen were not made 
of things which do appear” (Hebrews xi. 3). The 
Hebrew and Greek words for create do not indeed 
originally imply absolute creation, but they acquire 
this meaning from the context. However, the He- 
brew N^)3 is used with peculiar dignity of divine ac- 
tion only. 

2108. Origen's Position. 

Origen, who is always original and often eccen- 
tric, held the notion of eternal creation. According 
to him, matter is eternal, but eternally dependent 
on the divine will. Its existence is not absolute and 
underived. An argument used in support of this 
notion is, that as creation is an effect of the divine 
goodness, and this goodness is eternal, there can 
never have been a time when creation was not. 
But it does not follow from the eternity of the divine 
goodness that it was eternally active. "This would 
be to make not merely its existence but its operation 

.necessary. The argument also implies that God has 
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done all he can do, in which case the universe is as 
infinite as God. Besides, the very idea of goodness 
requires that it be free in its exercise. 


2109. Protest Against Manicheism and Materialism. 


The doctrine was put at the head of the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds (“Maker of heaven and earth") 
as a protest against the Manichzean principle of the 
necessary evil of matter and the pantheistic view of 
nature as an emanation from God. It is still neces- 
sary as a protest against current Materialism. Even 
if the theory of evolution were established, it would 
leave the necessity for creation as strong as ever. 
The only change it would make would be to put the 
act of creation farther back, and to alter our views 
of the mode followed. Everything which develop- 
ment has brought out must once have existed in a 
potential state, just as the tree and fruit exist in the 
seed. Certainly creation is not made less essential 
or less wonderful on this scheme. 


II. THE DIVINE IMAGE IN MAN. 
2110. Two Views. 


That man was made in the divine image is the 
uniform teaching of Scripture, Genesis i. 26. 27; 
Psalm viii. 5; 1 Corinthians xi. 7. But the constit- 
uents of this image have been variously conceived. 
The choice lies between two views. The image con- 
sists either, (1) in the powers of man's rational and 
moral nature, and the conformity of those powers 
to the divine will; or (2) assuming the first as con- 


lPope, Comp. i. 361; Pearson, Art. i; Dorner, System 'of 
Christian Doctrine, ii. 21; Barrow on Apostles’ Creed, Serm. xii. 
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sLitutive of man, in the second alone. Тһе first is 
the more usual view. It was the view of the school- 
men, who made God's image in man consist of man's 
natural attributes and their moral conformity to 
God's will. Augustine, like many others, distin- 
guished between *image" and *likeness," making 
the first consist in cognitio veritatis, the second in 
amor virtutis. Roman Catholic divines generally 
make man's nature correspond to the *image," and 
original righteousness to the *likeness;" but they 
regard the second element as a supernatural addi- 
tion, not a part of man’s original nature. If the first 
view be adopted, then it is only the second part of 
the image that was lost or could be lost by sin. For 
man to have lost the first would have been to cease 
to be man, and so to cease to be responsible and capa- 
ble of recovery. In favor of the second view is the 
consideration that it makes the original image co- 
incide with what is restored in redemption. Re- 
demption does not give back any substantive fac- 
ulty of human nature, which had never been lost, 
but only restores every faculty to its normal state. 
See Ephesians iv. 24; Colossians iii. 10." Right- 
eousness, which is the gift of redemption, is not a 
faculty like reason or conscience, but a quality; it 
is the normal exercise of moral powers. Is it not 
` then better to regard this as forming the divine im- 
age? Man's rational and moral nature is implied 
as constituting the capacity for righteousness. As 
matter of fact, all the powers of man's nature exist 
in full action in the wicked; it is their right action 
that is wanting. 


1 Laidlaw, Bible Doctrine of Man, pp. 105, 109, etc. 
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What man’s original perfection included is not 
stated in Scripture, and can only be matter of spec- 
ulation. There is no need to put that perfection 
extravagantly high. Error and evil were of course 
excluded. Adam was made subject to the law of 
growth, though the growth might and ought to have 
been in knowledge and goodness only.* 

2111. Bearings of the Doctrine. 

The doctrine of the Divine Image has important 
bearings on the questions of Redemption, Incarna- 
tion, and Immortality. It made the first two possi- 
ble. It is only a rational and moral being who is 
capable of redemption. The same powers which 
constitute the capacity of Redemption constitute the 
capacity of Incarnation. Animal incarnations are 
the grotesque caricatures of heathenism. It seems 
most reasonable to reckon Immortality among the 
fundamental elements of human nature. It seems 
inseparable from the powers of reason and divine 
knowledge. Like these powers, it is not lost in the 
Fall, its character is changed. 


2112. Preéxistence, Traducianism, and Creationism. 

Respecting the way in which the soul or spiritual 
nature of man is transmitted, three theories have 
been advanced. Origen was alone in holding the 
Preéxistence of individual souls, a Christianized 
transmigration. The notion has much against it, 
and little in its favor. Memory supplies no trace 
of a former state. Тһе sense of unity in the race and 
the likeness between individuals are unexplained. 
The truth lies between Traducianism and Creation- 


ve 


1 Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, ii. 77, 
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ism. According to the first, the soul is transmitted 
like the body; according to the second, it is directly 
created by God. Both theories have always had 
advocates in the Church, and for both something 
can be said. The former best explains the fact of 
hereditary qualities and the transmission of sin. 
On the other hand, it is alleged that the theory has a 
materialistic taint, implying that spirit is trans- 
mitted by division like matter. But this need not be 
implied; division may not be the only mode of trans- 
mission; the laws of spirit must differ from those 
of matter. It is also objected that on this the- 
ory our Lord's soul could not be sinless; but the 
circumstances of his human nature are altogether 
unique. As there was miracle in respect of the con- 
ception, so there may have been in other respects. 
In early days Tertullian favored Traducianism. 
Creationism has found the greatest amount of favor. 
The Greek Church, Jerome, the medizval divines, 
Calvin, accept it, Augustine being doubtful. The 
theory seems to maintain most firmly the independ- 
ence and high prerogatives of spirit, Hebrews xii. 
9. On the other hand, it fails to explain the intel- 
lectual and moral likeness between individuals, and 
it fails to explain original sin. These are qualities 
of the spiritual nature, and to find their source in 
the flesh is unphilosophical and Manichean. The 
whole question is speculative rather than practical.* 

Beck, Biblical Psychology; Laidlaw, Bible Doc- 
trine of Man; Delitzsch, Biblical Psychology. 


. 3Blunt, Dict. Theol. “Creationism,” “ Traducianism," “ Pre- 


existence." 
9 
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III. PROVIDENCE. 
2118, Negatives Deism and Pantheism. 


This subject is fruitful in practical edification. 
We only notice here one or two points. Providence 
is generally described as General and Special, and 
made to include Preservation and Government.* It 
negatives both the deistic and pantheistic views of 
God’s present and constant relation.to the world. 
According to the former, the relation is one of pure 
Transcendence, i. e., God is not merely distinct from, 
but altogether unconcerned in, the world's life; ac- 
cording to the second, it is one of pure Immanence, 
û. e., it has no existence apart from that life. Stand- 
ing between these two extremes, holding the truth 
and rejecting the error involved in them, the doc- 
trine of Providence asserts against one a true di- 
vine immanence, and against the other a true divine 
transcendence. God is at once intimately present 
and active in every point of creation, and, at the 
same time, distinct from and above the world’s life. 
The divine life and the human life are not separated 
by an impassable gulf, as deism says, nor do they 
run into each other, as pantheists say. 


4114. Continuous Creation. 


The mode of God’s action in Providence has been 
much discussed. To describe it as Continuous Crea- 


1 Cicero. De Nat. Deor. ii. 22: “трбуоа, providentia, in his 
maxime est occupata, primum ut mundus quam aptissimus sit 
ad permanendum, deinde ut nulla re egeat, maxime autem ut 
in eo eximia pulchritudo sit atque omnis ornatus? Не is ar- 
guing against the Epicurean deists, who said, *Deos nihil curare 
humana. Nihil Deus agit, nullis cogitationibus implicatur, nulla 
opera molitur" Luthardt, Comp. d. Dogmatik, p. 120. 
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tion is to go too far, and to merge Providence in cre- 
ation. The world would then have no continuous 
existence. So far as the phrase asserts the con- 
stant dependence of the creature on the Creator 
(Acts xvii. 28), it is useful. 

2115. Concursus. 

The theory of Concursus, in some form or other, 
must be admitted. God works through second 
causes, through the established order of things; 
and in saying this, we say that these have no neces- 
sary or absolute existence. Their independence, 
while real, is derived and limited. Man himself be- 
longs to the order of second causes, though in the 
highest rank. God’s ever-present action is univer- 
sal in the strictest sense. Even the power by which 
men do evil is from God, the power being from God, 
and the moral quality from the abuse of man’s will. 
Quenstedt uses as an illustration the act of writing, 
which depends, not partly on the hand and partly on 
the pen, but equally and entirely on both. Con- 
fronted with the difficulty of moral evil, he makes 
the distinction between the act and its quality just 
mentioned? The phrase concurrence also implies 
that God respects the nature of the beings he has 
created. “Concurrit Deus cum causis secundis jux- 
ta ipsarum naturam, cum liberis libere, cum neces- 
sarlis necessario, cum debiliter, cum fortibus for- 
titer, pro sua suavissima dispositione universali op- 
erando.” 


1Pope, Compend. i. 447; Luthardt, p. 122. ?Coinfluit Deus 
in actus peccaminosos quoad entitatem et speciem nature, non 
quoad deformitatem et speciem moris. : 
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God's acts of government are sometimes described 
as Permission, Restraint, Direction, Final Determi- 
nation. Deus quidem permittit, sed non vult 7ó per- 
missum. 

Dorner's discussion of Creation, etc., will well re- 
pay study, System of Christian Doctrine, ii. 9-103. 
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4116. Historical Origin of Sin. 
SCRIPTURE Says nothing on the question, which has 
never ceased to awaken and baffle curiosity, of the 
real or metaphysical origin of moral evil. So far 
as Scripture is concerned, any theory is admissible. 
which does justice to all the facts of the case. It 
refers only to the historical origin of sin in the 
world. According to Genesis, sin was imported into 
the world from without. It arose at first, as it 
arises still, through temptation. Beyond this point 
Scripture does not go. Only the bare facts of the 
first sin are recited; the significance of that sin for 


the race is gradually revealed afterwards. 
2117. Definition of Sin. 

A good definition of sin is found in St. John’s word 
ауоріо (1 John iii. 4), lawlessness, deviation from 
or contrariety to law. Other terms, such as ápapría, 
iniquity, transgression, unrighteousness, include the 
same idea of deviation, which again presupposes a 
fixed rule or law. This rule or law exists first. 


1Luthardt, Comp. d. Dogmatik, p. 150. 
(133) 
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Right comes before wrong. One is that which ought 
‘to be, which has a right to exist; the other, that 
which ought not to be, which has no right to exist. 
Some, who explain good and evil as two sides of a 
necessary antithesis, argue as if wrong were neces- 
sary to the existence of right. Certainly the idea 
or notion of wrong is given in the idea of right, but 
not the fact or reality of wrong. The two things are 
not coórdinate, as this theory supposes. The rule 
in the present case is God's law in all its breadth. 
The very giving of that law to man implies that he 
is a free moral being, capable of keeping or viola- 
tingit. A bruteisincapable of sin. God's law com- 
mands as well as forbids, commands love to God 
and our neighbor as well as forbids hate. The ab- 
sence of such love, indifference, is sin as well as 
active wrong. “Sin is disobedience to the law of 
God in will or deed.” It is to be remembered also 
that all sin, as sin, is against God. Strictly speak- 
ing, we do not sin against men. Dr. Pope’s defini- 
tion of sin," “the voluntary separation of the soul or 
the self from God,” is taken from the contents of 
God’s law. That law requires man to acknowledge 
God’s right in him, and surrender himself to God’s 
service. Sin is the rejection of this demand. 


2118. Guilt and Corruption. 


Sin, both actual and original, assumes two forms 
or is known by two signs, guilt and corruption. 
Guilt, again, is distinguished as liability for the 
act and liability to penalty, reatus culpe and reatus 


1ТҺің definition applies to actual sin only. Іп reference to 
original sin, it applies to its beginning in Adam. 
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pene. Both these forms of guilt meet in actual sin; 
the second only is found in original sin. Actual sin 
includes sins of desire and intention as well as of 
word and deed. Corruption or depravity denotes 
the evil state of man’s nature which is the secret 
fount of actual sin, and is perhaps best described as 
sinfulness. 
2119. Penalty of Death. 

The penalty which certainly follows guilt is death, 
both physical and spiritual. Romans v. 12 can 
scarcely leave it doubtful that in man's case the 
former is the effect of sin. He was designed orig- 
inally for physical immortality. As physical death 
is the separation of soul from body, so spiritual 
death is the separation of the soul from God. This 
separation is the opposite of the state of divine fel- 
lowship for which man was made, and which con- 
stitutes eternal life. The perpetuation of this state 
of separation is eternal death. 


2120. Theories of Origin Tested. 


The two axioms by which all theories must be 
tried are God’s holiness and man’s freedom. Tried 
by these tests, all the theories hitherto proposed 
fail. Dualism derives moral evil from the nature of 
matter. Spirit is pure, matter impure, sin is the 
result of contact between the two. This was the 
doctrine of Manichzeism and Gnosticism, and Mani. 
cheism was an offshoot of the old dualistic religion 
of Persia. If matter is regarded as created by God, 
God is made the author of sin; if it is held to be 
eternal, God is not supreme. In either case sin is 
necessary. According to another theory, sin is the 
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consequence of a finite nature. The finite as such 
is evil. Sin springs from limitation of knowledge 
and power. On this view also sin is necessary. 
The finite as such cannot be good, and can only be- 
come so by passing into the infinite. The panthe- 
istic tendency is evident. Moreover, good and evil 
are made quantities instead of qualities. Е. С. Baur 
and others of pantheistic tendencies favor this the- 
ory. A kindred, though not identical, view makes 
sin a mere negation, the simple absence of good. 
Augustine seems to have been the author of this 
favorite idea. He thought that, if sin was a mere 
nonentity, the necessity for seeking a cause for it 
was done away. But sin is more than a negation, 
more than the mere absence of what ought to be; 
it is just as positive as good, it is the presence of 
what ought not to be. The will is not passive but 
antagonistic in evil. А third theory, which traces 
sin to the possession of a sensuous nature, has a 
Manichzean taint.” Besides being open to the ob- 
jections already mentioned, it leaves spiritual sins 
unexplained. The seat of all sin is in the will, of 
which the flesh is the instrument.? 

All that we can say in the way of theory is that 
the very idea of freedom implies the possibility (not 
the fact) of evil. The conversion of possibility into 
fact is man's work. The sole question of interest 
is whether a world constructed on the basis of free- 
dom, or one constructed on the basis of necessity, 


‘Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, ii. 362. Ibid. ii. 
379-382. 5Роре, Comp. ii. 20; Dorner, System of Christian 
Doctrine, iii. 18; Müller, Christ. Doetr. of Sin, vol. i. 271-412, 
&nd the whole Е 
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is best. In the latter case, not only is evil excluded, 
but good also. Virtue is then as necessary as the 
action of physical law. It is not man’s own act or 
choice. He has nothing to say to his own moral 
character. The guilt and misery of sin are no doubt 
excluded, but so also are the merit and the true 
happiness of virtue. It is open to argument wheth- 
er this would not be a greater evil than the permis- 
sion of sin. Besides, while sin is permitted by God, 
it is eventually everruled for good, perhaps even for 
greater good. 
I. ACTUAL SIN. 
2121. Universality of Guilt. 

The universality of guilt with all its consequences 
is taught in passages like Genesis vi. 12; Psalm xiv. 
1-3; cf. Romans iii. 10; Isaiah liii. 6; Galatians iii. 22. 
The universal commands to repent and believe in or- 
der to forgiveness imply the same truth. The first 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans expressly 
assert and argue the sin and guilt of all mankind. 
This fact constitutes the necessity for the work of 
redemption, which the apostle goes on to expound. 

2122. Universality of Depravity. 

The universal extent of inward depravity may be 
inferred from the universality of outward sin. So 
general a fact can only be explained by as general a 
cause. An invariable effect requires an invariable 
cause; and the effect is invariable. However dif- 
ferent in form and degree, sin is universal. The uni- 
versal necessity of conversion, as taught in Scrip- 
ture, is another proof. See Genesis vi. 5, viii. 21; 
Psalm li.; Matthew vii. 11, xv. 19; John iii. 3; Ephe- 
sians ii. 3, iv. 22. Another testimony to the same 
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truth is found in St. Paul’s antithesis of Flesh and 
Spirit. The germ of this idea is contained in Christ’s 
words, John iii. 6. Here “the flesh” must mean the 
whole of human nature,’ including flesh, soul, and 
spirit in its sinful state. The whole nature is des- 
ignated from the part which governs the rest. The 
idea is fully worked out in St. Paul’s Epistles, Ro- 
mans vii. 19-25, viii. 6, 7, 8, 18; Galatians v. 19, 22. 
“The spirit" may be interpreted either as the whole 
nature, so designated from the part which has be- 
come the governing power, or as the Holy Spirit 
who creates the new spiritual life. “The flesh" is 
an awfully vivid description of man as morally cor- 
rupt. 


II. DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL OR HEREDITARY SIN. 


2123. Peccatum Originis or Originale. 


This is “the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man," Eng. Art. ix. [cf. Meth. Art. vii.]. It 
consists of the same two elements, guilt and deprav- 
ity, which, however, undergo a modification. Guilt 


here means simply the reatus pene, the reatus culpe 
being eut off. Depravity means a-tendency-er-bias ity means a tendency erbias 
to eyil. The reatus culpe in the case of original sin 
resided in the first sinner, as representing the race. 
We inherit the consequences of his act. The two 
ideas of responsibility for the act, and liability to 
‘consequences, are separable under a federal constitu- 


tion such as that on which man was created. An im- 
portant question is, Which is first, guilt or depravity? 


18ee also John i. 14. Note by Dr. Gifford in Speaker’s 
Comm. Introduction, p. 48; Godet, Comm. on Romans, i. 127; 
Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, ii. 318. 
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An attempt has been made to represent depravity as 
transmitted in the way of natural consequence, and 
the guilt to follow from this. This was the theory 
of the French Reformed School of Saumur (seven- 
teenth century), known as the mediate theory. But 
it only raises another difficulty. How, on this the- 
ory, is the transmission of moral evil to be justified? 
There is no justification. Moral evil is transmitted 
just like physical. On the other hand, the trans- 
mission of guilt, in the restricted sense already ex- 
plained, is perfectly justifiable, if the representative 
or federal principle is justifiable in the moral as in 
other spheres. And then the transmission of guilt 
becomes the basis for the transmission of a corrupt 


„nature. 
2124. Romans v, 12-19. 


The classical passage on Original Guilt is Romans 
v. 12-19. All through the passage a parallel or con- 
trast is struck between the two men who are treated 
as the two Heads or Representatives of the race. 
The apostle’s thought is centered on the benefits 
coming to the race through the one man, Christ— 
coming independently of our action. He sets off 
these benefits by contrasting them with the evil 
coming to the race through one man, Adam—com- 
ing independently of our action. Unless this is the 
apostle’s meaning, his parallel has no force. And 
the details of the passage bear out the central 
thought so understood. The unfinished protasis of 
verse 12 would run, “As through one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death through sin, and so 
death passed unto all men, for that all sinned; зо 


1Dorner, Syst. Christian Doctr. ii. 350; Pope, Comp. ii. 78; 
Hodge, Syst. Theol. ii. 205. 
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through one man righteousness entered into the 
world, and life through righteousness, and so life 
passed unto all men, for that all became righteous, 
or were justified.” If this is not expressly said, it 
is implied through the rest of the passage; see verse 
14, “who is a figure of him that was to come.” Ac- 
cording to verse 12, *death entered and passed unto 
all men," i. e., virtually, when the one man sinned. 
The *passing of death unto all men" is then justi- 
fied by the statement “for that all sinned.” When? 
When all virtually died, i. e, in Adam. The con- 
verse also is implied, namely, that all were justified 
in Christ, 7. e., conditionally, provisionally, so far as 
God’s purpose is concerned. If the reference were 
to the sin and death of individuals apart from Adam, 
we should expect “for that all have sinned,” as well 
as “death has passed unto all men.” Augustine, in 
saying “all sinned in Adam,” was technically wrong, 
out substantially right. To suppose the apostle to 
mean that individuals die because of their personal 
sin would contradict the main teaching of the para- 
graph. Besides, how could the death of infants be 
explained? No doubt, at first sight St. Paul’s teach- 
ing might seem to lead to Universalism. But he is 
here dealing with the objective aspect of salvation, 
its general provision by God, under which aspect it 
is universal. It is on the subjective side that con- 
ditions come in, and these are dealt with elsewhere. 
See also verse 19, “were made,” or constituted “sin- 
ners,” 2 Corinthians у. 14; 1 Corinthians xv. 22, 45.1 


1 Dorner, Syst. Christian Doctr. ii. 339. *Jacet ab Oriente ad 
Occidentem usque ingens zegrotus. De ccelo venit Dominus, ut 
sanaret egrotum”: Augustine. 
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2195. Original Depravity. 

Original Depravity is taught in passages like 
Psalm li. 5; John iii. 6; Ephesians ii. 3; see also 
Genesis v. 1-3; Job xiv. 4. “Flesh,” as we have seen 
(p. 138), is the designation of a certain moral state, 
namely, of human nature as fallen or corrupt. 
“That which is flesh" (John iii. 6), thus, is equivalent 
to “corrupt nature.” And the reason assigned is 
that it is “born of the flesh;" like begets like. In 
the same way “spirit,” i. e., renewed human nature, 
is so because “born of the Spirit." “We were by 
nature children of wrath, even as the rest," Ephe- 
sians ii. 3. “By nature," the apostle says, we were 
exposed to the divine wrath. Attempts have been 
made to explain “children of wrath" by “children 
of disobedience," Ephesians v. 6, the possessive be- 
ing subjective instead of objective. But what au- 
thority is there for supposing “wrath” to be a spe- 
cial characteristic of Paul and the Ephesian Chris- 
tians, and indeed all Christians, *even as the rest"? 
“Wrath” is constantly used by St. Paul, without 
qualification, for the divine anger; see Romans ii. 
5, 8, v. 9, ix. 22, xii. 19; 1 Thessalonians i. 10, ii. 16, 
v. 9; also Matthew iii. 7; John iii. 56; Romans i. 18, 
ete. 

2126. Undeniable Facts. 

It must be remembered that the Scripture doctrine 
of Original Sin is simply a way of explaining cer- 
tain undeniable facts of human history, the facts of 
sin and death. Apart from it, the power and uni- 
versality of sin are without explanation, and death 
is without moral justification. That death is not a 
normal, natural event in the case of man is shown 
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by our instinctive, inevitable shrinking from it. 
Deny Original Sin, and actual sin remains, with its 
mystery deepened. We knew little of the mystery 
of evil now; we should know still less, indeed noth- 
ing at all, in the other case. 


2197. Race Solidarity. 


The doctrine is also in harmony with the princi- 
ple of the solidarity of the race. Man is not an 
isolated unit in his physical, intellectual, or social 
life. He comes into the world with a certain en- 
dowment, which he can improve, but to which he 
cannot add. One man is born a prince, another a 
beggar; one a poet, another an artist; one clever, 
another dull; one inherits abilities, position, con- 
nections, intellectual, moral, and social qualities 
which render success certain and easy; another *by 
nature" is heavily, even hopelessly, weighted in all 
these respects. АП these things we owe to the race, 
not to ourselves. We do not make them, and cannot 
alter them. Not individualism but organic unity is 
the principle on which man's life is constituted. 
The human world, like the material one, is not a 
mass of unconnected atoms, but a system, a cosmos, 
whose parts act and react at every point. "This doc- 
trine says that the same law holds good in man's 
spiritual life. Redemption is founded on the same 
principle. Pelagianism, in denying the possibility 
of a Fall in Adam, denies the possibility of Redemp- 
tion in Christ. 

2198. Arminianism. 

Arminianism calls attention to the fact that Re- 
demption was coeval with the Fall. Man was never 
left under the unchecked dominion of sin and death. 


f. 
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Mr. Wesley says: “Allowing that all the souls of 
men are dead by nature, this excuses none, seeing 
there is no man that is in a state of mere nature; 
there is no man, unless he has quenched the Spirit, 
that is wholly void of the grace of God." Thus, 
no one is abandoned to the power of evil. Even in 
the wicked the spirit strives against the flesh, and 
checks its power. When it ceases to resist, spiritual 
death is complete. Extreme doctrines of original 
sin, such as Augustine’s, assume that man actually 
is what he would have been if he had been left en- 
tirely to the power of sin, apart from all modifying, 
restraining action of divine grace.” 

Redemption cuts off the entail of original guilt, 
at least provisionally, and provides a remedy for 
original corruption. In the case_of infants dying 
before sinfulness issues in actual sin, the remedy 
takes effect of itself; in the case of adults, it needs 
an act of individual appropriation. No one dies 
eternally through original sin alone. 


III. DOGMA OF ORIGINAL SIN. 
2129. Substance of the Dogma Common. 

While the substance of the dogma is common to 
all Churches, its formal statement varies. The com- 
mon truth is the fall of the race in Adam and its re- 
demption in Christ. The two go together. If one 
is impossible, so is the other. In that case we are 
left to work out our own salvation in the most abso- 
lute sense. It is to the West that we owe the formal 
definition of this doctrine. The East has taken lit- 
tle or no interest in the question. 


lSerm. “Working Out Our Own Salvation.” Dorner, Syst. 
Christian Doctr. ii. 829-333. 
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4130. Against Pelagianism. 


The occasion of the definition was the error of 
Pelagianism, which knows only individual sin. Ас- 
cording to it the individual is everything, the race 
nothing; every man comes into the world in the same 
moral state as Adam, he falls through influence and 
example, he saves himself in the same way; death 
is a natural occurrence, not a penalty. The teach- 
ing was condemned at Councils like Carthage, 412 
A.D., and Ephesus, 431.? 

2181. Augustinianism. 

It was in opposition to this theory, which un- 
dermined the very foundations of redemption, that 
Augustine formulated a theory of Original Sin. In 
doing so, however, he only gave definite expression 
to the thoughts of preceding teachers like Cyprian, 
Ambrose, Tertullian, and Hilary. With immense 
wealth of argument from Scripture, reason, and ex- 
perience, he established the moral unity of the race, 
the federal headship of Adam, and the transmission 
of his sin to mankind. He undoubtedly pushed these 
ideas too far, at least in statement, saying, “In 
Adam all sinned, for we were all that one man.” 
It is not always easy to separate the true ideas in 
Augustine's teaching from their extremes. Over- 
looking the fact that divine grace began to operate 
contemporaneously with the Fall, he made human 

1Shedd, Hist. Christian Doctr. ii. 93; Blunt, Dict of Sects, p. 
415; Dict. Theol. “ Pelagianism.” ?Dorner, vol. ii. p. 338. ?Au- 
gustine translates Rom. v. 12, “In quo omnes peccaverunt; ” 
omnes fuimus in illo uno, quando omnes fuimus ille unus: Lu- 
thardt, p.146. The translation is verbally wrong, but substan- 


tially right. See his Anti-Pelagian Treatises, edited by Canon 
Pright (Clar. Press). Shedd, ii. 50. 
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nature really an unrelieved mass of corruption. On 
this supposition, man’s only possible attitude to 
grace is a passive one—he has no power to accept or 
resist. As all men are equally impotent, while all 
are not saved, the cause of the difference cannot be 
in man, but must be in God. That cause can only 
be God’s determination to save some and not others. 
Here we have the primary germ of predestinarian- 
ism. But, setting aside extreme statements and in- 
ferences, the substance of Augustine’s teaching has 
passed into the creeds of all Churches. 


2132. Semi-Pelagianism. 


The extreme doctrine provoked reaction as early 
as the fifth century. The Semi-Pelagianism which 
arose then was an attempt at compromise. It 
dwelt on the negative aspect of sin, and made man 
capable of originating good which divine grace com- 
pletes. This was the doctrine of John Cassian, 
Faustus of Rhegium, etc. while Hilary, Prosper, 
Csesarius of Arles, took Augustine’s line. The local 
synods of Arles and Lyons in 475 favored the new 
movement, which again was condemned by those 
of Orange and Valence, 529.1 While Pelagianism , 
has never been adopted by any Church, and never 
could be, Semi-Pelagianism infects many Churches. 
The Roman Catholic doctrine of original sin is not 
free from it. 

2183. Calvinistic and Lutheran Churches. 


The only Churches which accept Augustine's doc- 
trine in full are those which follow Calvin, who 
simply gave logical completeness to the teaching of 


1 Shedd, ii. 104; Dorner, Syst. Christian Doctr. ii. 342. 
10 


/ 
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the greatest of the Fathers. Luther indeed fol- 
lowed Augustine as fully as Calvin, but the Lu- 
theran Church has not done so. 


2134. Arminian Methodism. 


The best form of Arminian doctrine, as held by 
the Methodist Churches, teaches that, while in hu- 
man nature of itself *dwelleth no good thing," on 
the ground of Christs redemption it shares uni- 
versally in prevenient grace. Such grace comes to 
man unconditionally, and is the power by which men 
consent to and accept further grace. Here the essen- 
tial truth of Augustine’s doctrine is preserved, while 
the errors of Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism are 
avoided. Апу original goodness in man is denied, 
but. he is not reduced to utter impotence. Every 
man loses іп Adam and gains in Christ. The legal 
and moral headship of the Second Adam is as ef- 
fective as that of the first Adam; the former is more 
potent for good than the latter was for evil.t 

In him the tribes of Adam boast 

More blessings than their father lost. 
The grace which comes to every man in Christ, if 
rightly used, will lead to salvation: “The natural 
man is without the power to coóperate with divine 
influence. The codperation with grace is of grace.” 
The good seen in unregenerate men is due to re- 
demption.2 In affirming the action of grace as well 
as of sin from the time of the Fall, Arminianism 
avoids the prime error of Augustine. 


2185. Confessional Differences. 
Some further remarks on confessional differences 
1 Rom. v. 15, 17, 20, 21. ?See chap. x. infra. 
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may be useful. The Roman view of man’s original 
nature and the effects of the Fall is as follows. 
Man’s nature consists of flesh and spirit, each op- 
posed to the other, and each seeking supremacy. 
The original righteousness, which kept the flesh in 
due subjection to the spirit, was no part of this na- 
ture, but a superadded gift. Only this latter was 
lost by the Fall. Thus man was simply thrown back 
into his original state; he lost nothing belonging to 
his nature, but something supernatural. It is ob- 
vious to remark that on this view man’s nature as 
created was morally neutral; it was not actually 
moral, but only capable of a moral character, the 
moral element residing in the supernatural addi- 
tion." Indeed, a Manichzan taint seems present; 
for, without the bridle of the supernatural gift, the 
triumph of the flesh seemed assured. The Roman 
Church calls the natural contrariety of flesh and 
spirit concupiscence, which, while the material and 
source of sin, is not itself sinful; it is in fact a mere 
natural propensity. The effect of the Fall is thus 
much more negative than positive. Yet the original 
nature is supposed to have suffered some weakening 
from the Fall,’ and the fact of inherited sin is taught, 
which baptism washes away.* On the other hand, 
the Protestant confessions make original righteous- 
ness a constituent of man's nature, not something 
additional. In the Fall, therefore, the nature itself 
suffered loss. Not of course that any substantive 
part or faculty of it was lost. By its very idea right- 
eousness is not a substance or faculty, but a quality 

1 Jackson, Bk. x. chs. iii. xii. xiii, ? Winer, Conf. pp. 89, 99. 


5 Bellarmin says, “Homo nunc nascitur pronus ad malum, in- 
firmus, ignorans": ibid. pp. 86, 88. 4 Winer, Conf. p. 103. 
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or character of substance or faculty. Protestants 
have always held their position on this point to be 
involved in the statement that man was created in 
the divine image. The loss inflicted by the Fall was 
positive. Conf. Augsb. p. 9: “They teach that after 
the Fall of Adam, all men, begotten in order of na- 
ture, are born with sin, i. е., without the fear of God, 
without trust in God, and with concupiscence.”? 
Eng. Art. ix.: “Original sin standeth not in the fol- 
lowing of Adam (as the Pelagians do vainly talk), 
but it is the fault or corruption of the nature of ev- 
ery man that naturally is engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his own nature in- 
clined to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always con- 
trary to the Spirit, and therefore, in every person 
born into the world, it deserveth God's wrath and 
damnation ; and this infection of nature doth remain, 
yea, in them that are regenerated, whereby the lust 
of the flesh, called in Greek фрбутиа capkós, which 
some do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some 
the affection, some the desire of the flesh, is not sub- 
ject to the law of God; and though there is no con- 
demnation for them that believe and are baptized, 
vet the apostle doth confess that concupiscence and 
lust hath of itself the nature of sin."? The Apology 


17014. р. 89: “Docent, quod post lapsum Ade omnes homi- 
nes, secundum naturam propagati, nascantur cum peccato, h. e. 
sine тебі Dei, sine fiduciá erga Deum, et cum concupiscenti," 
?* Hath the nature of sin,” i. e. is of sinful tendency. This is 
not so strong as the Apology. “The bias to evil is innate and 
congenital; and this makes it the nature of man, as being in- 
herent and not accidental”: Dr. Pope, Comp. ii. 64, and Higher 
Catechism, p. 122. Yet the Augustinian and Lutheran extreme 
is nearer the truth than the Semi-Pelagian one. [Note, more- 
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` for the Augsburg Confession says: “Our adversaries 
argue that concupiscence is penalty, not sin; Lu- 
ther argues that it is sin. It has been said before 
that Augustine defines original sin as concupiscence. 
Let them find fault with Augustine, if this view is 
inconvenient. Moreover, Paul says (Romans vii. 7): 
I had not known concupiscence to be sin, unless the 
law had said, Thou shalt not lust. Again (Romans 
vii. 25): I see another law in my members warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
subjection to the law of sin which is in my members. 


over, Mr. Wesley’s abridgment of the Ninth English Article in 
the Seventh Article of our Twenty-five, adopted by the Christ- 
mas Conference in 1784. Of this action of Mr. Wesley’s Dr. 
Summers (Systematic Theology, ii. 17, 18) well says: “ The sound 
judgment of John Wesley was strikingly displayed in thus 
abridging the Ninth Article of the Anglican Confession. 

As a minister of a National Church whose confession was gotten 
up on the principle of compromise and comprehension, Wes- 
ley, like other Arminians of the English Church, put his own 
construction upon this article, so as to make it quadrate with 
Arminian orthodoxy. We are very thankful that we are not 
called upon to do the like. When he abridged the Thirty-nine 
Articles for the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, he 
omitted altogether the ambiguous portion of this article. Like 
the Seventeenth, the Ninth Article has, to say the least, a Cal- 
vinistie tinge. Our Seventh Article is purely Arminian and 
Scriptural. The Anglican Article was evidently derived from 
the Second Article of the Ausburg Confession, which was drawn 
up before the Calvinistic controversy began, and had in view 
the Pelagianism of the Council of Trent, which it opposes." 
Compare Mr. Tigert's addition to Summers's Systematic The- 
ology, ii. 35-44, “ 34. Methodist Doctrine of Universal Vicarious 
Satisfaction for Original Sin," together with Dr. Miley's supple- 
mentary treatment in his Appendix iii. (Syst. Theol. ii. 505-524) 
in which he quotes and discusses the views of both Summers 


and Tigert.—J. J. T.] 
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No caviling can overthrow those testimonies, for 
they plainly call concupiscence sin.” 

It was from their not recognizing the action of 
divine grace in the unregenerate that the Reformers 
were so unwilling to acknowledge the possibility of 
any good works before conversion. Hence all the 
Reformation creeds speak in the sense of Art. xiii., 
often in stronger language.” The Lutherans, hold- 
ing baptism to be the means of regeneration, make 
a difference between the baptized and unbaptized 
in this respect, holding the former capable of good 
works. The jealousy shown for the honor of divine 
grace was admirable but mistaken. 


2136. Literature. 


Tulloch, Christian Doctrine of Sin; Wesley’s 
Treatise on Original Sin. Dorner’s discussion of 
the whole subject is very thorough, Syst. Christian 
Doctrine, ii. 297-405, and iii. 9-142; Müller, Christian 
Doctrine of Sin, 2 vols.; Blunt, Dict. Theol. art. 
“Original Sin.” 


1 Winer, p. 105; Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, ii. 348. 
2 Ibid. pp. 112-114. 
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4137. Incarnation: Three Elements. 


Tug doctrine of Sin would naturally be followed by 
that of the Atonement. But as the value of redemp- 
tion depends on the character of the Redeemer, a 
previous question is, Who and what is Christ, the 
Redeemer? The reply of the Church, founding on 
Scripture, is the doctrine of the Incarnation. А di- 
vine Incarnation includes three points—perfect Di- 
vinity, perfect Humanity, and a perfect union be- 
tween the two." The most perfect union known to 

1“Some things he doth as God, because his Deity alone 
is the wellspring from which they flow; some things as 
man, because they issue from his mere human nature; some 
things jointly both as God and man, because both natures 
concur as principles thereunto”: Hooker, v. 53. 8. See 


Blunt, Dict. Theol. “Incarnation;” Donne, Seven Sermons 
on Nativity, Works, vol. i.; Barrow on Apostles’ Creed, 


Serm. xxiii., xxiv. 
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us is the one called personal, a union constituting 
the natures into a new,‘ indissoluble personality. 
Even the union of body and soul in man supplies 
only an imperfect analogy, because the elements 
united are not complete natures, but only parts of 
natures, and because the union is dissoluble. The 
Church has always guarded the integrity of these 
three elements with great jealousy. The loss or 
mutilation of either one is fatal to the idea of in- 
carnation. As we shall see afterwards, all error on 
the subject has touched one or other of these three 
points. One error has mutilated the human nature; 
another has denied the divine; a third has substi- 
tuted transmutation or absorption for union; a 
fourth has reduced the union to a relation of moral 
likeness and sympathy, like the one existing between 
every believer and God. 


2188. Uniqueness of the Person of Christ. 


Thus, the person of Christ is absolutely unique. 
Christ is not God simply, nor man simply, but God- 
man. Two natures, each complete in its several at- 
tributes, meet in him, neither confounded together 
nor acting independently, but so constituting one 
person that the acts of each are the acts of the per- 
son. Itis this feature of absolute uniqueness which 
makes it impossible to bring illustrations from other 
sources. The Incarnate life is different in its con- 
stituents from every other life. The union is as mys- 
terious as that of the three Persons of the Trinity, 


1An acute Irish critic objects to the word “new,” with some 
reason, inasmuch as the divine person of the Son preéxisted. 
Still, we speak of the divine-human person, and one is afraid of 
docetism. 
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only the terms nature and person are here trans- 
posed. In the Trinity we speak of one nature and 
three persons, here of one person and two natures.’ 


2139. Equal Importance of Each Element. 


Each of the three elements is equally important 
in relation to the idea of Incarnation. In one age 
such stress is laid on the Divinity that the Humanity 
is obscured, as in the first Christian centuries. In 
the present day the converse tendency is strong. 
Sometimes the union is pressed until it becomes 
identity, in another it is so relaxed as to make of 
Christ two persons. The first is Eutychianism, the 
second Nestorianism. But union is not identity, it 
implies distinctness as really as oneness. The im- 
portance of the Humanity is often overlooked from 
the fact of the doctrine taking the form of a proof 
of Christ's Divinity. The reason of its taking this 
form is that only the divinity is called in question, 
the humanity is admitted on all sides. 


I. DOCTRINE OF CHRIST'S DIVINITY IN SCRIPTURE. 
2140, Old and New Method of Proof. 


The old method of proof is to select and classify 
the passages bearing on the question, irrespective of 
the part of Scripture in which they are found. The 
new one, followed by writers like Liddon and White- 
law,? is to epitomize the testimony of each inspired 
writer separately. Each method has its obvious ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Here we take the first 
course as the most compendious. 


1$ее p.108. ?How is the Divinity of Jesus Depicted in Scrip- 
ture? Hodder & Stoughton. 
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4141. The Divine Name Given to Christ. 


The Divine Name is given to Christ in the highest 
sense. Johni.1. This is the only passage in which 
the reference to Christ is quite undisputed. The 
context is too clear to admit of doubt. The first 
clause affirms Christ’s preéxistence, and is of course 
inconsistent with simple humanitarianism. The “be- 
ginning” was evidently before the creation men- 
tioned in verse 3. The second clause affirms Christ's 
distinctness from and yet presence with God. It 
precludes Sabellianism, but not Arianism. The 
third clause directly excludes Arianism. Note also 
the verbs. The Word “was;” all other things “were 
made” or “became.” Тһе Word did not become, was 
not made. The only way of evading the force of the 
passage is to say that “God” in the third clause of 
verse 1 means “God” in a delegated, secondary sense. 
Where is the authority for saying this of “God” in 
the third any more than in the second clause? This 
sense is precluded by the ascription in the third verse 
of creation to Christ, unless Christ is a delegated 
Creator also. But the statement that “all things” 
were created by Christ excludes him from the class 
of created things. The use of the divine name in 
the highest sense is also in harmony with the entire 


1“The phrase ‘was with God’ is remarkable. The idea con- 
veyed by it is not that of simple coexistence, as of two persons 
contemplated separately in company (elva: uerá), or united under 
а common conception (eva: сіл), or (so to speak) in local rela- 
tion (elva, тара), but of being (in some sense) directed toward 
and regulated by that with which the relation is fixed. The 
personal being of the Word was realized in active intercourse 
with and in perfect communion with God”: Westcott in Speak- 
er's Commentary, p. 3. See also pp. 10, 11. Comp. 1 John i. 1, 2. 
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strain of the Gospel, the purpose of which is to set 
forth Christ’s divine glory. 

Romans іх. 5. The reference of the verse to Christ 
is disputed, but on insufficient grounds. The view 
that the last clause is a doxology to the Father’ is 
untenable—(a) because a doxology would be out of 
harmony with the strain of the paragraph, which is 
one of profound sorrow for the unbelief of the Jews. 
What has occurred to turn the wail into an anthem? 
The mention of Christs Jewish descent according 
to the flesh? But this is simply the crowning priv- 
ilege (the adoption, the glory, etc.) of the Jewish peo- 
ple; and these privileges are enumerated, not as 
grounds of joy or praise, but as aggravations of the 
apostle’s wonder and sorrow at the unbelief of his 
nation. So sudden a transition as the doxological 
interpretation implies would be abrupt, and out of 
step with all that has preceded. (b) “As concerning 
the flesh" is a limitation, implying that in another re- 
lation Christ did not come of the Jews. This other 
relation should surely be stated in some form.’ It is 
so stated substantially in Romans i. 3, 4; 1 Timothy 
iii. 16; 1 Peter iii. 18. On the ancient interpretation 
of the present passage it is so stated, but not on the 
new one. (c) The position of “blessed,” which ordi- 
narily precedes its subject in doxologies, as in Luke 
i. 68 and many other places, while here it follows. 
(d) The words of the last clause occur in Romans i. 
25 and 2 Corinthians xi. 31 in a declaratory sense. 
There the reference, no doubt, is to the Father, but 
the sense is declaratory, not doxological. In the 
present paragraph the Father is not mentioned. 


2 See margin of Revised Version. 
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The strongest argument on the other side is that it 
is not St. Paul’s usage to call Christ God, and there- 
fore that it is unlikely he would do so here. But 
precisely the same might be said of St. John, who 
yet, as all admit, does call Christ God in the first 
verse of his Gospel.! 

These passages are sufficient on this head. No 
adequate reason, however, can be given for contest- 
ing the reference to Christ in 1 John v. 20. There is 
no need to insist on the new rendering in Titus ii. 
13. Even on the old rendering the coórdination of 
God and Christ is significant. In 1 Timothy iii. 16, 
external authority is for the Revised Version, in- 
ternal probability for the old. "The use of the rela- 
tive pronoun without antecedent, or even a reference 
to “God” in verse 15 as antecedent, is singular. Ac- 
cepting, however, the new version, we then observe 
that the phraseology of the verse is inapplicable to a 
mere man—* manifested" in the flesh. 


2142. Passages Implying Christ's Possession of the 
Divine Nature. 

John v. 17, 18. Christ justifies his work on the 
Sabbath by the divine example. He compares his 
own act of healing to the Father's work of providen- 
tial government which is continued on the Sabbath. 
The Jews understood him to claim sonship of the 
most absolute kind, making God “his own Father;” 
and Christ, instead of correcting, accepts and con- 
firms the interpretation. 

John x. 30. Here also the context fixes the mean- 
ing. None can pluck believers out of *my hand" or 


1 Ree an excellent note by Dr. Gifford in Speaker's Commen- 
tary, p. 178. 
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out of “the Father's hand." Christ then justifies 
the interchange of phrase by saying, “I and my Fa- 
ther are one.” The unity meant, therefore, is one 
of power and so of essence, not merely of likeness 
and sympathy such as obtains between believers and 
God, xvii. 21. 

Philippians ii. 6-8. Christ’s humility is illustrated 
by his descent from a higher to a lower state of being 
(verse 7), and by his conduct in that lower state 
(verse 8).1 The descent is the becoming man (verse 
7), as is evident both from the terms employed, and 
(verse 8)." The descent is the becoming man (verse 
8) was done in the human state. Whatthen was the 
previous state of being (verse 6) from which Christ 
descended? It was a “being in the form of God." 
* Form," though not equivalent to *nature," implies 
the possession of the nature; it is the expression of 
the nature. The form of one order of being cannot 
be united with the nature of another, as €. g., man 
and angel. If “the form of a servant" and “the like- 
ness of men" imply Christ's possession of the nature 
of a servant and of men, then *the form of God" im- 
plies his possession of the nature of God. The divin- 
ity and humanity of Christ stand or fall together, for 
one is expressed in the same terms as the other. Or, 
rather, the divinity is expressed in stronger terms 
than the humanity. “Form” is stronger than “like- 
ness" and “fashion.” His humanity may be denied 
with more reason than his divinity. Note also “be- 
ing made" and *taking" in reference- to the lower 


! Note the distinction of principal and subordinate clauses in 
verses 7 and 8 in Revised Version, 
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state, in contrast with “being” in the higher." The 
interpretation of this passage is a decisive test of 
the humanitarian view of Christ’s person. It is only 
possible at all on this view by diluting the spirit of 
the passage and the separate phrases to the lowest 
minimum of possible meaning. 

Colossians i. 15-17. “Image” is St. Paul’s equiv- 
alent for St. John’s “Word,” and is akin to the 
“form” of Philippians. It includes both likeness 
and representation. “Firstborn” of all “creation” 
has at first sight an Arian look, and was eagerly 
seized on by the early Arians. But so to interpret 
it would be to make it contradict the rest of the par- 


1 Both Lightfoots and Ellicott’s exposition of this pas- 
sage should be consulted, as well as that of the following 
one. See Owen on “Christ as the Image of the Father,” 
Works, i. 69. Assuming Christ’s proper divinity, two ap- 
plications of the whole passage are admissible. Wither, 
verse 6 describes the Son’s preéxistent state, verse 7 the 
act of Incarnation, and verse 8 acts in the incarnate state. 
Or, the whole passage applies to the incarnate state, verse 
6 describing Christ’s divine nature, and verse 7 his con- 
cealment, or abstinence from the use, of his divine attri- 
butes. The first seems the best, though some Lutheran di- 
vines favor the latter. Much indeed is made of the objec- 
tion that the name “Christ Jesus,” verse 5, cannot apply 
to the preincarnate Son. But is it absolutely unallowable 
to transfer the designations of one state of Christ’s being 
to another? Do we not apply the designations of his two 
natures indifferently to the one person? As to the objec- 
tion, that the humility of the act of incarnation cannot be 
proposed as an example to us, it applies just as strongly 
to the second interpretation. Properly divine acts are con- 
stantly so proposed to us, 6. g., the divine forgiveness. Our 
forgiveness of others is only a shadow of God’s forgiveness 
of us. 
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agraph, in which all creation is ascribed to Christ. 
A creature who is also Creator would be a strange 
combination of ideas. “Firstborn of all creation" 
(vporórokos macys kríceos) — “firstborn in respect of 
all creation.” The genitive is that of the point of 
view. The genitive, like our possessive, case has so 
many shades of meaning that it has constantly to be 
interpreted from the context, е. g., the love of God. 
“The firstborn from the dead" (verse 18) is a different 
phrase ( тротдтокоѕ ек тәу уєкрёу). St. Paul's “first- 
born" is equivalent to St. John's *only-begotten," 
but the idea of comparison is added, “first, only.” 
The chief point of the passage is the ascription of all 
creation to Christ. This is done in universal terms 
of the strongest kind. Christ is the medium or 
agent in creation (in him, through him), the end of 
creation (unto him), before creation (before all 
things), the support of creation (in him all things 
consist). Тһе idea of medium or agent is quite con- 
sistent with the inner relations of the Trinity. 
Hebrewsi.3. “Тһе very image of his substance,” 
the strongest possible language, implying distinc- 
tion and equality at the same time. “Substance” 
(R. V.) is better than “person.” The term hypostasis 
or substance was early appropriated to signify *per- 


1“ Firsthorn" in regard to creation; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 19, “соп- 
science toward God.” Westcott says: “Christian writers from 
early times have called attention to the connection of the two 
words applied in the N. T. to Christ ‘the only Son’ (povoyevhe) 
and ‘the firstborn’ (лротбтокос, Col. 1. 15), which present the idea 
of this Sonship under complementary aspects. The first marks 
his relation to God as absolutely without parallel; the other, 
his relation to creation as preéxistent and sovereign”: Speak- 
er’s Comm. p. 12. 

11 Е 
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son” in the Trinitarian controversy, but the New 
Testament use is of course anterior. 
2143. Christ the Son of God. 

This is Christ’s standing designation in the New 
Testament on the lips of St. Paul and St. John, and 
on Christ’s own lips. In what sense is the title 
used? Christ is either the Son of God in the same 
sense as Christian believers and the angels, or in a 
higher sense peculiar to himself. If the first were 
the true sense, how could Christ be called the Son 
of God, just as he is called Jesus Christ? <A desig- 
nation which a person shares with many others can 
never become a proper name of that person. It is 
evident that the title has a special meaning in refer- 
ence to Christ. Whether that sense is a divine one 
must be learned from the context and the surround- 
ings of the phrase. А careful consideration of pas- 
sages like Matthew xi. 27, xvi. 16, xxii. 42, xxvi. 63; 
Romans i. 3, 4, and numerous passages in St. John’s 
Gospel, can scarcely leave the matter doubtful. We 
become children of God by receiving Christ, and be- 
lieving on his name. As Son he is above the angels 
(Hebrews i.), above Moses (iii. 5, 6). He is the eter- 
nal Son (Hebrews i. 8). He is God’s “own” Son 
(John v. 18; Romans viii. 3, 32), *only-begotten" Son 
(John i. 18, iii. 16)! It is true, the miraculous con- 


1“ The rendering (only-begotien) somewhat obscures the exact 
sense of the original word (uovoyev?c) which is rather ‘only- 
born? "That is, the thought in the original is centered in the 
personal Being of the Son and not in his generation. Christ is 
the One only Son, the One to whom the title belongs in a sense 
completely unique and singular, as distinguished from that in 
which there are many children of God (ver. 12 £). The use of 
the word elsewhere in the New Testament to describe an only 
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ception and the Resurrection seem assigned as rea- 
sons for Christ’s Sonship (Luke i. 35; Acts xiii. 33), 
but they can only be subordinate reasons. They. 
would not alone justify all that is predicated of 
Christ in this character. Ап official sense has 
sometimes been given to “Боп,” as though it were 
equivalent to Messiah. But no one would choose 
the term “Son” to denote office. It denotes natural 
relation, and nothing else. The off&cial idea is al- 
ready expressed by such terms as Messiah, Lord, 
Prophet, Priest. On the official interpretation we 
should have tautology in Matthew xvi. 16 and John 


i. 49. \ 
2144. Christ the Lord. 


In some passages of the New Testament this title, 
in reference to Christ, seems to be used interchange- 
ably with Jehovah, cf. Matthew iii. 3 with Isaiah xl. 
3 and Malachi iii. 1; John xii. 41 with Isaiah vi.; 1 
Peter ii. З уі Psalm xxxiv. 8; 1 Peter iii. 15 with 
Isaiah viii. 13; Hebrews i. 10-12 with Psalm cii. 25. 
But apart from these special cases, wherever in the 
New Testament the term Lord occurs Christ is 
meant, except in quotations from the Old Testament. 
In most places this is certainly the case, and in no 
place is it impossible. See e.g., Hebrews ii.3 and con- 
text, Jamesii.1. The argument used above of “Son” 
applies also to “Lord.” Why is the title not given to 
any prophet orapostle? If Christ were only a great- 
er prophet or apostle, there is no reason why it 
should not be so given. Surely there might be lords 


child (Luke vii. 12, viii. 42, ix. 38; Heb. xi. 17) brings out this 
sense completely”: Westcott, Speaker’s Comm. р. 12. 

lOwen, Works, xii. 177, etc. (Goold’s ed.), a full and unan- 
swerable argument from Scripture; Kennedy, The Self-revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ, p. 155; Barrow on Apostles' Creed, Serm. 
xxi.; Treffry, Eternal Sonship, p. 166, and passim. 
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of different rank and authority. But Christ, and 
Christ only, is designated the Lord.* 


§145. Christ Preexistent. 


Though this cannot be inferred merely from Christ 
being “sent” into the world (see John i. 6), the num- 
ber of times the phrase is used of Christ (nearly thir- 
ty times in St. John’s Gospel) is remarkable, and 
can only be explained by supposing that it has a 
special sense in reference to him. Other similar 
phrases are quite unequivocal in meaning: John iii. 
31, “cometh from above, from heaven ;” xiii. 3, “came 
forth from God and goeth unto God” (vi. 33, 38, 51, 
62, xvi. 27, 28, xvii. 5; 1 Corinthians xv. 47; Mark i. 
38; Ephesians iv. 8-10) See also John i. 1, 15. 
Westcott finds in the latter passage absolute, es- 
sential priority, including, of course, priority in 
time?—John viii. 58. Тһе Jews understood Christ 
to affirm his own actual existence before Abraham. 
If Christ did not mean the same, he trifled with them 
and with words. He uses his accustomed solemn 
preface, “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” If he only 


! Barrow on Apostles’ Creed, Serm. xxii. 2“ The precedence 
in dignity (iii. 33) which Christ at once assumed when he was 
manifested was due to his essential priority. Не was in his es- 
sence (viii. 58) before John, and therefore at his revelation he 
took the place which corresponded with his nature. The origi- 
nal phrase in the second clause (mpóróc pov, Vulg. prior me) is 
very remarkable. It expresses not only relative, but (so to 
speak) absolute priority. He was first altogether in regard to 
me, and not merely former as compared with me”: Speaker’s 
Comm. p.13. In the light of this exposition Westcott’s previous 
remark, that “е supposed reference to the preéxistence of the 
Word seems to be inconsistent with the argument," sounds 
strange. “Absolute priority" means every kind of priority, 
temporal included. 
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meant existence in the divine thought or purpose, 
this is true of every human being, and of every great 
man especially. Note again the different verbs, “ Be- 
fore Abraham became, I am;” Vulgate, “Antequam 
fieret Abraham, ego sum." Preéxistence does not 
indeed necessarily imply eternity and divinity; but 
taken in connection with the other proofs, it can 
inean nothing else. 
4146. Divine Acts. 

Creation and Judgment are the two greatest acts 
of God in the physical and moral world respectively, 
implying possession of the highest divine attributes 
and authority. Both are ascribed to Christ. For Cre- 
ation, see John i. 3; Hebrews i. 3; Colossians i. 16; 
and Judgment, Matthew vii. 23, xiii. 42, xxv. 31; 
John v. 22, 27; 2 Corinthians v. 10, ete. Creation is 
indeed said to be *through" and *in" Christ; but this 
precisely expresses the divine function or relation 
of the Son in creation, providence, and redemption 
alike. The early mention of Christ as Judge in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel should be noticed, disproving as it 
does the assertion that the Synoptic Gospels differ 
from St. John's Gospel on this subject. 


2147. Unique Claims and Position of Christ. 

He ever preaches himself as the object of faith, 
the Way to the Father, the Light of the world, the 
Resurrection and the Life. Who else could do this? 
The apostles preach Christ, Christ preaches himself. 
Paul says, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ;" 
Christ says, «He that believeth in me." This ex- 
presses all the difference between Christ and those 
who stand nearest to him, and the difference is im- 
mense. Itimplies a corresponding difference in the 
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nature of Christ and of the apostles. Matthew xi. 
27 speaks of a mutual knowledge of the Father and 
the Son, which is quite unique. In John iii. 16 the 
greatness of the Father’s love is determined by the 
greatness of the Son. In Romans v. 8, God com- 
mends “his own love” to us “in that Christ died for 
us.” In viii. 9, “Spirit of God” and “Spirit of 
Christ” are used interchangeably. In verses 35 and 
39, “love of Christ” and “love of God” are used in- 
terchangeably. In 2 Corinthians viii. 9, Christ is 
said to have been rich, and to have shown his grace 
by becoming poor for us. If he was a mere man, 
when and in what sense was he rich, and how did he 
become poor for our sakes? In Galatians i. 1, “from 
man” and “through man” are expressly opposed to 
“through Jesus Christ and God the Father.” In 
Jude 21 believers are exhorted to look *for the mer- 
cy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life,” just 
as they are to “pray in the Holy Spirit,” and “keep 
themselves іп the love of God"—the strongest pos- 
sible testimony to the supreme Deity of Christ. The 
salutation at the head of nearly all the epistles runs, 
“Grace and peace from God our Father and the Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Romans i. 7, ete. What meaning 
could the comparison in John xiv. 28 have on the 
lips of a mere man? See also John xiv. 13, 14; He- 
brews i.; Matthew x. 32, 33, 37, xi. 28; John x. 17, 18, 
for incidental evidence. “When I ask myself what 
are the proofs of Christ's divinity which the Scrip- 
ture affords, when I inquire whether he did himself 
claim to be God, I find evidence of this not so much 


! In verse 32 there is another reading, “love of God," but 
the Revisers prefer the old reading. 
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in texts where this in as many words is asserted— 
though these are most needful—but far more in the 
position toward every other man which he uniformly, 
and asa matter of course, assumes. What man, that 
was not man’s Maker as well as his fellow, could 
have required that father and mother, wife and chil- 
dren, should all be postponed to himself; that when 
any competition between his claims and theirs arose, 
he should be everything and they nothing? That 
not merely these, which though very close to a man, 
are yet external to him; but that his very self, his 
own life, should be hated, when on no other condi- 
tions Christ should be loved?" 1 


П. INFERENCES FROM THE DOCTRINE. 


2148, Unity of Christ’s Person. 


We saw before that the Church formulated the 
doctrine of the Trinity as a means of harmonizing 
different statements of Scripture, which affirm the 
existence of three divine persons and the divine 
unity. Scripture gives the materials which human 
thought then elaborates. The doctrine of Christ's 
person is arrived at in a similar way. Scripture as- 
cribes human attributes and acts to Christ, implying 
the complete human nature in him; it also ascribes 
divine attributes and acts to him, implying the di- 
vine nature in him, and yet it knows but one Christ. 
One person speaks and acts, both in a divine and hu- 
man way. He is the subject of both classes of at- 


1 Trench, Studies in the Gospels, p. 251; Lacordaire, Jesus 
Christ, “Conferences” (Chapman and Hall); Godet, Defense 


of Christian Faith, Lect. vi. 
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tributes and acts. All this is compendiously ex- 
pressed in the statement that in Christ there are two 
natures in one person. This is what is meant by the 
hypostatic union. In Christ there are not two cen- 
ters of life, but one, just as in ourselves. The life 
has two sides, but it is one. We conceive the per- 
son as underlying the natures or constituted by them. 
The bearing of this on the Atonement is obvious. 
The death of Christ is the death of a divine person, 
his death in a human nature, but still his death. 
Hence its extraordinary value. If the human nature 
merely existed side by side with the divine without 
personal union, its acts and sufferings would be apart 
from and unaffected by the divine. But it is not so. 
The nature which suffers and dies has become an in- 
tegral part of the life of the divine Son. See John 
lii. 13, vi. 62; Acts xx. 28; 1 Corinthians ii. 8.” 


2149. Christ's Absolute Sinlessness. 


For this characteristic, so essential to a perfect 
Atonement, the Incarnation is an absolute guaran- 
tee, 2 Corinthians v. 21; Hebrews iv. 15, vii. 26. As 
to the faet of Christ's absolute sinlessness, there is 
perfect unanimity in the Church. But on one point 
two opinions are held, namely, whether sin was pos- 
sible to Christ or not, some affirming the possibility, 


! Owen, Works, i. 235; Jackson, Bk. vii. ch. xxx. “Inas- 
much as the whole human nature in itself was but an ap- 
pendix of his divine person (no person distinct from it), 
whatsoever Christ Jesus did do or suffer in this nature, was 
done and suffered by the Eternal Son of God": viii. ch. i., 
folio ed. i. 768. Hooker, Bk. v. 53. 4. The phrase *appen- 
dix" is not happy. 
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others denying it. Both schools of thought equally 
deny the fact. One holds the posse non peccare, the 
others the non posse peccare. Certainly at first sight 
there is much to be said for the possibility. Other- 
wise, Christ’s temptation seems unreal, his victory 
seems to lose force for us, his sympathy with us to 
be imperfect. But what is meant by the reality of 
temptation? Is temptation more real to the good 
or the bad? Which suffers most from inducements 
to dishonesty, the honest or dishonest? Does the 
reality of temptation increase with the liability to 
yield to it? In point of fact, it is the most upright 
and virtuous who feel most keenly the assaults of 
sin. The purer the nature, the keener the pang of 
solicitation to wrong. Absolute purity, then, in- 
stead of neutralizing temptation, would lend it great- 
er keenness. The argument from sympathy would 
prove too much. If sympathy depends on actual 
identity of circumstances, actual sin in Christ would 
surely have still further heightened his sympathy. 
‘Really the argument lies the other way. The farther 
anyone is removed from sin, the more valuable his 
sympathy. We need the help of the strong, not of 
the weak. Is sympathy with man impossible to ап. 
gels? Edward Irving saw the tendency of the ar- 
gument, and ascribed a sinful nature to Christ. This 
the whole Church has ever denied. As to example, 
is not God himself proposed as our example? The 
insuperable barrier to the possibility of sin in Christ 
is the idea of the Incarnation. How is the possibil- 
ity of sin conceivable in the case of a human nature 
personally united to the divine? We see no way 
of meeting this difficulty. The unique position in 
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which human nature is placed in the Incarnation 
must have modifying effects.” 


2150. Christ's Human Nature Impersonal.? 


Here again we have two schools of opinion, one 
affirming the impersonality as necessary to the unity 
of Christ's person, the other denying it as infringing 
on the perfection of his humanity. "The dispute real- 
ly seems to be one of definition of terms. The two 
sides understand personality and impersonality in 
different senses. When writers like Canon Liddon, 
following in the wake of the whole Catholic school, 
affirm impersonality, they mean that the human na- 
ture never existed and acted apart from the divine, 
a surely indisputable proposition. From the instant 
of its creation, Christ's human nature was assumed 
into union with the divine. To give it a separate 


1 Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, Lect. vi. “It is not nec- 
essary to have had every experience in order to recognize 
the truth of different feelings in human nature, and to have 
sympathy with them. "The possession of a common human- 
ity, with love at the heart, gives the power. Christ did not 
need to take every place and trial to qualify himself. Those 
recorded are more than enough to make us feel his oneness 
with us. . . . The soul of man through one experience 
can transfer itself into many. So with a great poet. Christ, 
through his human experience, has infinite powers of such 
realization. In regard to sin he took upon him all con- 
nected with it, except that which wou!d have unfitted him 
for being our Saviour—an actual participation in sin. 

Sin more than aught else blunts the tender edge of sym- 
pathy, whereas sinlessness which has struggled with temp- 
tation gains power to understand it without losing sensi- 
tiveness": Dr. Ker, Thoughts for Heart and Life, pp. 5, 104. 
‘John of Damascus and Peter Lombard first developed the 
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center of life and action is to divide Christ into two 
persons, the error of Nestorianism. The personal 
Word existed previously, and took into union with 
himself, not an individual already existing, but hu- 
man nature. Again, those who affirm the personal- 
ity seem to mean by it completeness, an equally in- 
disputable truth, asserted by the other side and by 
the whole Church. If by personality we understand 
the presence in Christ of all the elements of the 
human—body, soul, spirit; thought, feeling, will— 
then his human nature was personal by universal 
acknowledgment. But if by it is meant that Christ’s 
humanity existed and acted apart from the divine, 
how can any believer in the unity of his person assert 
it? The impersonality, then, is a corollary of the 
unity, and is affirmed in this sense. It seems best to 


idea: Luthardt, p.174. “If the Son of God had taken to him- 
self a man now made and already perfected, it would of ne- 
cessity follow that there are in Christ two persons, the one 
assuming and the other assumed; whereas the Son of God 
did not assume a man’s person unto his own, but a man’s 
nature unto his own Person, and therefore took semen, the 
seed of Abraham, the very first original element of our 
nature, before it was come to have any personal human 
subsistence”: Hooker, Bk. v. 52. 3. “We deny that the hu- 
man nature of Christ had any such subsistence of its own 
as to give it a proper personality, being from the time of 
its conception assumed into subsistence with the Son of 
God”: Owen, xii. 210. And further on the point: “Christ 
was a true man, because he had the true essence of a man, 
soul and body, with all their essential properties. А ре- 
culiar personality belongeth not to the essence of a man, 
but to his existence in such a manner. Neither do we deny 
Christ to have a person as a man, but to have a human 
person," etc. See also Jackson, Bk. vii. ch. xxx. 7. 
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say, “Christ was man,” not “Christ was a man." 
It is a mistake to suppose that the idea of the im- 
personality of Christ’s human nature is taught only 
by the Catholic school of divines. Dr. Owen is on 
the same side. He says: “The eternal person of the 
Son of God, or the divine nature in the person of the 
Son, did, by an ineffable act of his divine power and 
love, assume our nature into an individual subsist- 
ence in or with himself; that is, to be his own, even 
as the divine nature is his" (i. 329). Thus, “the eter- 
nal person of the Son” did not assume “а human per 
son," but “human nature." The prevention of that 
nature (the human) from any subsistence of its own 
--һу its assumption into personal union with the Son 
of God, in the first instant of its conception—is that 
which is above all miracles.” “Although the per- 
son of Christ, as God and man, be constituted by 
this union, yet his person absolutely, and his indi- 
vidual subsistence, was perfect, absolutely anteced- 
ent unto that union." Trench says: “This question 


1 “The attempt to express the truth with precision is be- 
set with difficulty, and even with peril. Thus, in using the 
words ‘personality’ and ‘impersonal’ in relation to Christ, 
it is obviously necessary to maintain the greatest reserve. 
For us ‘personality’ implies limitation or determination, 
û. e., finiteness in some direction. As applied to the divine 
nature, therefore, the word is not more than a necessary ac- 
commodation, required to give such distinctness to our ideas 
as may be attainable. The word ‘impersonal,’ again, as 
applied to the Lord’s human nature, is not to be so under- 
stood as to exclude in any way the right application of the 
word ‘man’ to him, as it is used both by himself (John viii. 
40) and by St. Paul (1 Tim. ii. 5)”: Westcott in Speaker, 
p. 11. ? Works, vol. i. pp. 15, 45, 229, 234; see also pp. 224, 2206, 
239, and note on previous page. 
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could never have been so much as started, except in 
a Nestorian severance of the Lord into two persons, 
and this in the contemplation of a human person in 
him as at some moment existing apart from the di- 
vine. When we acknowledge in him two natures, 
but these at no time other than united in the one per- 
son of the Son of God, the whole question at once 
falls to the ground. Christ was perfect man in the 
senseof having everything belonging tothe complete- 
ness of the human nature; but there is not, and there 
never at any moment has been, any other person but 
the Son of God; his human body and soul at the very 
moment of their union with one another were also 
united unto the eternal Word, so that there is not,nor 
ever has been, апу human person to contemplate.” * 
III. DOGMA OF CHRIST'S PERSON. 
| 2151. Universally Received. 

This is the only dogma in the whole range of the- 
ology which the whole Christian Church receives 
without important variation or modification. With 
respect to other doctrines, such as Original Sin and 
Atonement, while there is agreement about essen- 
tials, the differences in dogmatic statement are con- 
siderable. But all Christendom substantially ac- 
cepts the teaching of the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds. None give a more uncompromising support 
to the creeds than the great Puritan divines. They 
knew full well that it is not a question of Nicene met- 
aphysics, but of vital doctrine. In nothing is the wis- 
` dom of the early councils and creeds more clearly 
seen than in their being content with negativing er- 
ror; they do not go on to frame positive theories. 


lStudies in the Gospels, p. 27 
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4152. Errors Rejected. 


Among the many forms of error discussed and re- 
jected in early days, Unitarianism was пої one." In- 
dividuals within the Church may have betrayed Uni- 
tarian tendencies, but this was all. Each of the 
great heresies on this subject, even Arianism, was 
far removed from such teaching, and asa rule tended 
in the opposite direction. Not Unitarianism, but 
Docetism, which reduced the human in Christ to 
mere illusory appearance, and made the divine ev- 
erything, expressed the prevailing spirit of the early 
ages. Perhaps Ebionitism may be thought to be an 
exception; but too little is known of it to allow it to 
be taken into account. There is no proof whatever 
that it had any place within the Church, or was rec- 
ognized as a form of Christian life and thought. The 
same is true of Gnostic speculations. 


2158. Recapitulation: Ephesians i. 10. 


Among the pioneers of Christian thought Irenæus 
is an interesting figure. He is fond of speaking of 
Christ as the recapitulation of humanity? The idea 


1 Except in so far as Unitarianism is akin to Sabellianism. 
2“ Filius Dei existens semper apud Patrem, et homo factus, 
longam hominum expositionem in se ipso recapitulavit, in 
compendio nobis salutem praestans, ut quod perdideramus 
in Adam i. e. seeundum imaginem et similitudinem esse Dei, 
hoe in Christo Jesu reciperemus. Quia enim non erat pos- 
sibile, eum hominem, qui semel victus fuerat et elisus per 
inobedientiam, replasmare et obtinere brabium victoriz; 
iterum autem impossibile erat ut salutem perciperet, qui 
sub peccato ceciderat. Utraque operatus est Filius, Verbum 
Dei existens, a Patre descendens et incarnatus, et usque ad 
mortem descendens, et dispensationem consummans salutis 
nostre": quoted in Owen, Works, i. 26. 
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is a many-sided one, embracing the notions of sum- 
ming up, fulfillment, and reparation. Christ’s per- 
son recapitulated human nature, his work recapitu- 
lated the old dispensation, his obedience recapitu- 
lated Adam’s disobedience. Both to Adam and 
Christ the title homo universalis, principalis, is given. 
The idea is taken from Ephesians і. 10 [8уокєфа- 
AatHoac Gat |. 
4154. Arianism. 

The erroneous speculations which gave rise to 
definitions, and which were formally rejected, were 
Arianism, Apollinarianism, Nestorianism, and Eu- 
tychianism. Of the first we have already said 
enough (5100, pp. 115, 116). 

4155. Apollinarianism. 

A pollinarianism' (Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea) 
denied to Christ a human spirit (тує? ua), allowing 
to his human nature only a body and an animal soul 
(Vvx$). The place of the higher principle was taken 
by the divine Logos. The theory was supported by 
three arguments. First, the exclusion of the human 
spirit was supposed to be necessary in order to 
Christ's sinlessness, as though contact with a sen- 
suous nature necessarily defiled the spirit. "Then, it 
was said that only on this supposition is the unity 
of Christ's person conceivable. If the spirit, which 
is the seat of will and personality, is present, we have 
two persons. And again, a human spirit was said to 
be superfluous, inasmuch as it was of the same na- 
ture as the divine Logos or Reason, which was well 
fitted to take its place. Whatever these arguments 
` 10n these heresies, see Blunt, Dict. Sects, and Dict. Theol. 


passim ; Shedd, Hist. Christian Doctr. i. 394; Pope, Fern. Lect. p. 
189; Comp. ii. 135; Cunningham, Hist. Theology, vol. i. ch. x. 
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are worth, they are far outweighed by a single ob- 
jection on the other side. To take away the spirit 
from human nature is to take away its distinctive 
element. A body and animal soul do not constitute 
human but brute nature. The humanity is thus mu- 
tilated, and the idea of Incarnation destroyed. It 
was also urged by the Church, that if the human 
spirit was not assumed by Christ, it did not share in 
redemption (тб атрбоАтттоу кай áÓOepámevrov, “that 
which is not assumed is not healed"). АП the great 
Fathers opposed the heresy, which was condemned 
at Constantinople, 381 A.D. Long afterwards, the 
clause “he descended into Hades,” i. e., in spirit, was 
adopted in the Apostles’ Creed as a protest against 
ete 
:: 2 156. Nestorianism. 

Nestorianism (Nestorius, Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople) divided Christ into two persons. Whether 
Nestorius intended to do this is more than doubtful, 
but such was the tendency of his teaching. He 
started with the principle that the human is incapa- 
ble of the divine, and so could never get from one to 
the other. Headmitted only a unity of relation, not 
a personal one. The test in the controversy was the 
term беотбков, which Nestorius would not accept. 
At first sight, indeed, the term seems objectionable. 
But all that was meant to be asserted by it was that 
in Christ there is but one person, that Mary did not 
give birth to a man who was afterwards united to 
the Logos. Stanch Protestants have defended the 
theological, not the devotional, use of the term.? 

1Pearson on Creed; Barrow on Creed, Ser. xxviii. ?Shedd, 


History of Christian Doctrine, i. 399; Dr. David Duncan of the 
Colloquia Pcripatetica, but the reference has escaped me. 
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Nestorius would only call Mary Xpucroréxos. His op- 
ponent, Cyril of Alexandria, was personally a far 
less estimable character, but he took the right side 
on this question. While preserving the distinctness 
of the two natures as jealously as Nestorius, he gives 
them only one center in the personality of the Logos, 
who, existing antecedently, assumed the human na- 
ture into union with himself. Nestorius’s connec- 
tion with the Antiochian school of teaching partly 
explains his aberration. His error was condemned 
at Ephesus, 431.1 
2157. Eutychianism. 


Eutychianism (Eutyches, presbyter of Constan- 
tinople) was a reaction from the former error. In 
his anxiety to avoid a duality of persons, Eutyches 
merged the human nature in the divine. After the 
Incarnation he acknowledged but one nature. "This 
error was condemned at Chalcedon, 451. 

It is important to observe that the last three er- 
rors were not propounded by deniers of the Incarna- 
tion, but were intended as theories of the Incarna- 
tion.? 

2158. Creed of Chalcedon. 

The clauses of the Chalcedon Creed which were 
directed against these errors are the following: “Рег- 
fect as to his godhead and perfect as to his manhood, 


lLuthardt, Comp. р. 172; Owen, Works, i. 230. ?“Athana- 
sianism is just the negation of all possible theory on the subject 
of Christ's person; and so, too, of his work. All the heresies 
are just explanations of the mystery": Duncan, p. 104. See 
Hooker, Bk. v. 51, ete. Another point that has exercised theo- 
logical speculation is, why it was the Son in particular who be- 
came incarnate. See Hooker, Bk. v. 51. 3; Owen, Works, i. 27; 
Jackson, Bk. vii. ch. xxv. 6. 

9 


- 
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truly God and truly man, of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting; consubstantial with the Fa- 
ther as to his godhead, and consubstantial with us as 
to his manhood; acknowledged in two natures with- 
out mixture, without conversion, without division, with- 
out separation. We confess not a Son divided and 
sundered into two persons, but one and the same 
Son.” The four important terms are áevyxóros, дтрєт- 
TOS, dOuupéros, ахөрістов. 
2159. The Athanasian Creed. 

The Athanasian Creed says: “Perfect God and 
perfect man; of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting. Who, although he be God and Man, yet 
he is not two, but one Christ; one, not by conversion 
of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the man- 
hood into God; one, altogether, not by confusion of 
substance, but by unity of person.” Dr. Pope says: 
“Christ is truly God, perfectly man, unconfusedly 
in two natures, indivisibly in one person"! 

4160. Monophysitism, Monothelitism, and Adoptianism. 

The three errors just noted were afterwards re- 
vived in other forms, Eutychianism in Monophysit- 
ism, Apollinarianism in Monothelitism, Nestorian- 
ism in Adoptianism. Monophysitism left only one 
nature in Christ, a composite one, in which the hu- 
man became merely an accident of the divine. Mon- 
othelitism robbed the human nature of the faculty 
of will, replacing it by the divine will. The Church 
rightly held to two wills, as integral parts of the na- 
tures, the human being harmonious with and sub- 
ordinate to the divine. The errors were condemned 
at the fifth and sixth Councils of Constantinople, 553 

1 Comp. ii. 107. 
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and 680. Adoptianism arose in Spain in the eighth 
century. According to it, Christ was God's Son by 
nature as to his divine nature, by adoption as to his 
human. Its Nestorian tendency was instinctively 
felt and rightly condemned, Council of Frankfort, 
(94.1 

We need not linger on such idle speculations as 
the Nihilianism of the Middle Ages, which argued 
that the Incarnation made no change in the life of 
the eternal Son. The Docetic spirit shows here 
again its persistent force. "The divine life no doubt 
remains unchanged in itself, but not in its relations. 
Peter Lombard favored, Aquinas.and Scotus op- 
posed, the notion. 


lTt may be well here to give the Nicene Creed, “drawn up 
at, or soon after, the Council of Nicza,” bracketing the clauses 
[usually, but incorrectly, supposed to have been] added at the 
Council of Constantinople, 381: Пивтефоие» eic éva Ocóv, llarépa 
mavrokpáropa, тоштђ» obpavo kal уўс, óparov те müvrov каї àopárov. 
Kal siç ёра Képtov 'Igcotv Xpiróv, rv Tid» tov Ocov povoyev7, [Tov ёк 
Tov Патрбс yevviffvra трӛ mávrov rov alóvov ] фос ёк фотбс, Oedv adn- 
блду ёк Ocov àAzftvov, yevvyfüfvra, ov voujf£vra, óuootciov тє Патрѓ di 
ob rà mávra éyéveto, Tov 01 ude Tod¢e àvÜpómovc, kal дий THY zuerépav 
сотурѓат, кате20бута ёк Tov офраубу, kal саркобеута [£x Пуефиатос dyiov 
Kat Mapíac тйс тарбЕуоу,| Kat 2уаубротфсалта, [otavpollévta те ®тёр 
дид» Ет? Портіоо IL2árov,] каї таббута, [kal тафёрта] kal àvacrávra 
тў трітр ўиёра karû Tac урафас" kal àveAOóvra гіс тойс obpávove, [каї 
кабесбиғуоу ёк бе б» Tov Патрдс,] кай тамо Ерубиеуоу perà бо йс kpivat 
Covrac ка? уекробс [ov тўс Васдеіас ovk Естай т2ос|. Кай eic то Ilvevua 
тд dytov [Tò К?роэ, кай тд Cworordy, тд ёк Tod Патрдс &krropevóuevov, TÒ 
civ Ilárpi kal Yig cvurmpockvvotuevov каї ovvóo£atóuevov, тд Aadjoav dià 
rûv трофтто», Еіс ша» ауѓа» Kaboducyy kal arosto éxxAnoiav® 
óuoAoyoüuev čv Віттісиа tic ddeow duaptidv, тросдокбџе» àvácractv 
vexpav kal бой» той uíAAovroc aidvoc]. Au». See Norris, Rudi- 
ments of Theology, p. 256; the other creeds also are given 
with comments. Also A. Hahn, Bibliothek d. Symbole d-alten 
Kirche, pp. 78, 82; Pope, Comp. ii. 138, 189; Fern. Lect. p. 195. 
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2161. Relation of the Incarnation to Sin. 


Another point on which opinions differ is, whether 
the Incarnation would have taken place if there had 
been no sin. In the Middle Ages, Rupert of Deutz 
argued that it would, Aquinas that it would not. 
In our days, Martensen and Dorner and others ad- 
vocate the first alternative." They argue that it is 
unworthy to make the greatest work of divine grace 
depend on man’s sin, so that if there had been no sin 
there would have been no incarnation. On their 
view, all that depends on sin is the form which the 
incarnation took. Apart from sin, redemption, suf- 
fering, and death would have been unnecessary, and 
the incarnate life of the Son of God would have taken 
a glorious form. But all such speculations and as- 
sertions are beyond our competence. Undoubtedly 
the obvious suggestion of Scripture is that incarna- 
tion is in order to redemption. Sin is in no case the 
cause or source, but merely the occasion, of incarna- 
tion as of redemption. While it is quite true that 
the Incarnation not only fulfills purposes of grace, 
but is also God’s highest revelation of himself, we 
cannot say that a perfect revelation would have been 
impossible in any other way. “Secret things belong 
unto the Lord.” 


"Augustine says: “Tolle morbos, tolle vulnera, et nulla causa 
est medicine. Si homo non periisset, filius hominis non venis- 
set”: Luthardt, p. 167. The other school maintain that the 
Inearnation is necessary to the perfection even of unfallen hu- 
manity. See also Dean Jackson's excellent remarks, Bk. viii. 
ch. ii'.; Owen, Works, i. 22; Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, 
p 260; Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, ete., ii. 217, iii. 
141. 
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2162. Socinianism. 


Socinianism took its name and its rise from two 
Italians of noble rank, Lelius and Faustus Socinus, 
uncle and nephew, who in the sixteenth century mi- 
grated from Italy, first to Switzerland and then to 
Poland. Faustus embodied their views in the Raco- 
vian Catechism (1605), and his work, De Jesu Christi 
Servatore. Socinianism utterly rejected the doc- 

_trines of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, and 
vicarious Atonement, going much farther than an- 
cient Arianism and Sabellianism. Still, while mak- 
ing Christ a mere man, it ascribed to him several 
prerogatives which have fallen away in Unitarian- 
ism. He was preserved from taint of sin by miracu- 
lous conception; he was specially endowed with the 
Holy Spirit at his baptism, and early in his ministry 
was taken up to heaven to receive special instruction 
and authority; his Resurrection was held fast, as 
well as his exaltation at the Ascension to dignity 
and power over angels as well as men; worship is due 
to him, of course only such worship as the Roman 
Church gives to the Virgin Mary. The Holy Spirit 
is explained away as a divine influence. "The foren- 
sie view of the atonement was also an object of spe- 
cial attack. 

2163. English Arianism. 

In the last century, and somewhat earlier, an 
Arian party arose in England, represented by Sam- 
uel Clarke, as well as by Whiston, Whitby, and oth- 
ers. The chief permanent effect was in calling forth 
the replies of Bull (Defense of the Nicene Faith) 
and Waterland. Views ranging from Socinianism 
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through Arianism to Unitarianism prevailed exten- 
sively both in the English Church and Dissenting 
communities; witness the names of Hoadley, Black- 
burne, Lindsey, Belsham. The two latter became 
avowed Unitarians. The chief Unitarian teacher 
was Dr. Priestley. The history of many of these 
writers and movements shows that Unitarianism is 
often a reaction against extreme Calvinism.! 
2164. Lutheran Christology: Communicatio 
Idiomatum. х 
The Lutheran Christology presents some points of 
peculiarity. Its starting point is the Communicatio 
Idiomatum, by which is meant the communication of 
the properties of the divine nature in Christ to the 
human, the latter being thus endowed with omnip- 
otence, omniscience, omnipresence, ete. This is held 
to be a necessary consequence of the Incarnation. 
No one, it is said, can hold the Incarnation in earnest 
and deny this inference. But the inference is one- 
sided. Why does not the communication of the 
properties of the human to the divine follow by like 
necessity? This, of course, is not asserted; indeed, 
is strenuously denied. But if logical necessity is 
good in one case, how can it be bad in the other? 
The Eutychian confusion of natures is not held, but 
it is dangerously near. Besides, the doctrine seems 
to reverse the aspect under which the Incarnation 
is contemplated. Scripture ever presents it as an 
act of condensation on the part of the divine; the 
Lutheran doctrine represents it, in effect at least, 
as principally an elevation of the human. The doc- 
trine of the Communicatio Idiomatum is practically 


‘Blunt, Diet. of Sects, ? Luthardt, p. 179; Pope, Comp. ii. 191. 
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applied to support the Lutheran idea of Consubstan- 
tiation." It is in virtue of this effect of the Incarna- 
tion that Christ’s body is endowed with ubiquity and 
unites itself with the Eucharistic elements. Wheth- 
er there is any further connection between these two 
Lutheran articles, we need not inquire. Lutheran 
expositors generally interpret the whole of the pas- 
sage, Philippians ii. 6-8, of the Incarnate Son, giving 
it this particular turn (p. 160, note). 


2165. Resulting Questions. 


The doctrine of the Communicatio at once raised 
other questions. How is the asserted possession of 
divine attributes by Christ’s human nature to be rec- 
onciled with the phenomena of his earthly life, in 
which those attributes are absent? In the Refor- 
mation age two answers were given to this question. 
The great theologian, Brentz of Tübingen, said that 
these attributes were really possessed and exercised 
by the human, but both possession and exercise were 


1“Non confundimus naturarum diversitatem; veruntamen 
Christum -non ut tu asseris Deum factum, sed Deum factum 
Christum confitemur. Quia non cum pauper esset, dives factus 
est, sed cum dives esset, pauper factus est, ut nos divites faceret; 
neque enim cum esset in formá servi, formam Dei accepit; sed 
cum esset in formá Dei, formam servi accepit; similiter etiam 
nec, cum esset caro, Verbum est factum ; sed cum esset Verbum, 
caro factum est": Maxentius, quoted by Owen, i. 16. Owen 
says of the Lutheran doctrine: * For that which some have for 
a long season troubled the Church withal, about such a real 
communication of the properties of the divine nature into the human, 
which should neither be a transfusion of them into it, so as to 
render it the subject of them, nor yet consist in a reciprocal de- 
nomination from their mutual inbeing in the same subject—it is 
that which neither themselves do, nor can any other, well un- 
derstand,” i. 233. 2 Luthardt, p. 187. 
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veiled under infirmity, suffering, and death. The 
Ascension was the first display of these attributes 
on the part of the man Christ Jesus. Brentz’s fol- 
lowers were called Kryptists. Another equally great 
theologian, Chemnitz of Giessen, said that while the 
attributes were communicated in the Incarnation 
to the human, they were not exercised or only par- 
tially exercised. This was the self-emptying of the 
Incarnate Son. At the Ascension divine powers be- 
gan to be fully and openly exercised by the human. 
The Kryptists and Kenotists both equally held the 
common Lutheran doctrine of the Communicatio. 
They differed as to what followed. One made Christ 
during his earthly life veil the use, the other made 
him renounce the use, of divine powers. The em- 
phasis laid on the difference between the states of 
Humiliation and Exaltation should be noticed.’ 


2166. Modern Kenotists. 

The Kenotists just mentioned must be distin- 
guished from the Kenotists of our own days. The 
latter school, which includes considerable divines, 
both of the Lutheran and Reformed Church,’ applies 
the idea of self-emptying (Philippians ii. 7) to the 
divine nature of the Son itself. It is in fact an at- 
tempt to explain the mode of the Incarnation, i. e., 
to explain the inexplicable. According to this the- 
ory, the eternal Son in the act of Incarnation volun- 
tarily stripped himself of his divine attributes and 
powers, reduced himself to the dimensions of human 
nature, became in the most literal sense a man, and 
` !Pope, Comp. ii. 193; Fern. Lect. p. 206. ?Lutheran—Lieb- 


ner, Hofmann, Thomasius, Luthardt, Delitzsch, Martensen, Gess; 
Reformed—Ebrard, Godet. 
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then by a process of development unfolded again 
to the consciousness of full divinity. The theory as- 
sumes different forms, some more extreme than others. 
According to one form, the divine Son renounced 
only the relative attributes; according to another, 
the absolute attributes also. Even on the latter 
view the divine nature or essence of the Son remains, 
as a sort of germ or potency which again unfolds. 
The Kenotists apply Philippians ii. 6-8 to the in- 
carnate state. The human nature of the God-man, 
having been invested according to the Lutheran Com- 
municatio Idiomatum with divine powers, at once re- 
nounced them, to recover them gradually, and to re- 
cover them completely in the state of Exaltation. 
How such a doctrine, in any form, can be reconciled 
with the divine Immutability, it is difficult to un- 
derstand. It professes to receive and start from the 
Christology of the ancient Church, but really contra- 
dicts it. An essential part of the ancient doctrine . 
is that the Word in becoming Flesh did not lose or 
give up anything that he was, but in addition became 
something that he was not before. Remaining by 


1“ The word became must not be so understood as to support 
the belief that the Word ceased to be what he was before; and 
the word flesh must not be taken to exclude the rational soul of 
man. The clear apprehension of the meaning of the phrase, 
so far as we can apprehend it, lies in the recognition of the 
unity of the Lord’s Person before and after the Incarnation. 
His Personality is divine. But at the same time we must 
affirm that his humanity is real and complete. He, remaining 
the same Person as before, did not simply assume humanity as 
something which could be laid aside; he became flesh. He did 
not simply become ‘a man:’ he became ‘man.’ The mode of 
the Lord’s existence on earth was truly human, and subject to 
all the conditions of human existence; but he never ceased to 
be God”: Westcott in Speaker, p. 10. 
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necessity of nature all that he was before, he as- 
sumed a perfect human nature into union with him- 
self. According to Kenotism, the divine Son un- 
derwent a mighty change, he ceased for a time to be 
what he had been from all eternity, the divine was 
lost in the human and then emerged again. І seems 
to be Eutychianism reversed. Kenotists say that 
the alternative of their theory is Nestorianism, that 
unity of Person is otherwise unattainable. We can 
only reply, that in that case the whole Church up to 
recent days was Nestorian without knowing it.! 


IV. THE TWO STATES OF THE INCARNATION. 
2167. The State of Humiliation. 


The state of Humiliation extends from the Mirac- 
ulous Conception and Birth to the death of Christ 
inclusive. The Incarnation itself is not included in 
this state, for it continues still in the state of Exal- 
tation. The Humiliation, strictly speaking, includes 
all those acts and states of Christ's life which are 
extra to the idea of Incarnation, such as the Concep- 
tion and Birth, the Circumcision, Baptism, Fasting, 
Temptation, Sinless Infirmity, Death, and Burial. 
The Incarnation might have taken place, Christ 
might have been perfect man, apart from these cir- 
camstances. 


2168. The State of Exaltation. 
The state of Exaltation begins with the Resurree- 


1A good exposition and criticism may be seen in Bruce, Hu- 
miliation of Christ, Lect. iv. Dr. Bruce does not think the di- 
vine Immutability an inseparable barrier to the theory. The 
student must judge for himself. Let him also ask what the ef- 
fect of the theory is on the divine Trinity. 
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tion, is continued in the Ascension, and completed 
in the Session at God’s right hand. Some make it 
begin earlier, with the descent of Christ’s Spirit into 
Hades. But this view depends on a doubtful inter- 
pretation of a difficult text, 1 Peteriii. 19. Lutheran 
and Catholie divines all make the passage refer to 
such a descent, though they are not agreed as to 
the meaning and purposes of the descent. There 
are, however, other interpretations, which have on 
their side an equally eminent series of expositors. 
A strongly disputed interpretation is too slender a 
basis on which to found doctrine.” 


2169. Resurrection, Ascension, Session. 


The Resurrection is the first stage of the Exalta- 
tion. It is God's reversal of the world's judgment 
passed on Christ in the crucifixion. Christ died on 
the assertion that he was the Son of God, Matthew 
xxvi. 63. The Father in raising him from the dead 
confirms the assertion, Romans i. 4? Тһе Resur- 
rection is also a divine seal on Christ's work, Romans 
iv. 25, viii. 34. In it the Prophet is glorified. 

The Ascension glorifies the High Priest, who now 
enters the eternal Holy Place, Hebrews iv. 14, ix. 25. 
He ascends to intercede and bless. 

The Session is the glorification of the King. He 
now assumes the mediatorial crown and scepter, 
which he will continue to bear till the consummation 
of all things, 1 Corinthians xv. 28. His attitude is 


lSee Dr. Salmond in Schaff’s Commentary, vol. iv.:215. 
2“Tustified in the spirit," 1 Tim. iii. 16; “Convince of right- 
eousness," John xvi. 8, 10. ®Farindon, Sermons on Nativity, 
Resurrection, i. 31, ed. 1849. 
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the sign of triumph past and the pledge of triumph 
to come. 
2170. Literature. 

Liddon’s Bampton Lecture; Pope, Fernley Lect. 
on Person of Christ; Whitelaw, Divinity of Christ; 
Wardlaw, Socinian Controversy; Dorner, System of 
Christian Doctrine, iii. 145-373; Pye-Smith, Scripture 
Testimony to Messiah; Owen’s two treatises, The 
Glorious Mystery of the Person of Christ, and Med- 
itations and Discourses on the Glory of Christ (vol. 
i. of his works), are most noble; Bruce, Humiliation 
of Christ, Cunningham Lecture. 
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2171. Prophet, Priest, and King. 
THE constitution of Christ’s Person gives value to 
his Work. Itis significant that, when Christ's work 
is spoken of, our thoughts fix at once on this part of 
it. Thisis his work preéminently, but not the whole 
of it. In the full sense his work embraces every- 
thing he does in his threefold office of Prophet, 
Priest, and King. These Old Testament offices and 
orders found their fulfillment in Christ, in whom 
they all meet, and meet perfectly. He is the ideal 
Prophet, Priest, and King. His title of Messiah re- 
fers to all three mediatorial offices. The Atonement 
is simply his work as Priest, but it is central, funda- 


mental to the rest. 
2179. The Ideal Prophet. 


He is the Ideal Prophet. The old prophets were 


inspired teachers. They owed their office, not to 
(189) 
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right of birth, but to a direct divine call. They were 
specially chosen for and called to their work, thus 
foreshadowing the Christian ministry. Their func- 
tion was moral and religious teaching. Moses, Sam- 
uel, Elijah, Isaiah, were simply the chief leaders of 
a “goodly fellowship.” Christ is greater than Mo- 
ses, not merely a guide in the Way, but himself the 
Way, the Truth, the Life, the Light of the World. 
He speaks of himself and in his own name. 


2173. The Ideal Priest. 


He is not only Priest but Sacrifice, and perfect in 
both capacities. “Не offered himself." He is thus 
at once the culmination of the priestly order, and of 
the sacrifices for sin which they offered. In one са- 
pacity he is our representative, in the other our sub- 
stitute.! 

2174. The Ideal King. 

Ancient prediction from its very first utterance 
looked forward to a regal conqueror; and, as time 
went on, the person, empire, and triumphs of the 
King became clearer and clearer. David's and Dan- 
iel's predictions especially fed the Jewish expecta- 
tions of a coming King. But the expectations took 
a wrong color. They were intensely, perhaps ex- 
clusively, secular. Christ is a King and has a kine- 
dom, but *not of this world." His authority is 
founded on free consent. His empire is in and over 
human hearts. We need not wonder at the mistake 
of the Jews, for Christians have repeated it. The 
persecutions of the Roman Church, and the attempts 
made by Reformers like Calvin to enforce morality 


1 Pope, Comp. ii. 216-248. 
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by means of the civil power, proceed on the same 
mistaken views. Christ’s ideal kingdom of heaven 
has yet to be realized. 


2175. Atonement: Doctrine and Dogma. 


We must carefully distinguish between the doc- 
trine and the dogma of Atonement, or between 
fact and theory. The doctrine or fact, taught in 
Scripture, is matter of universal Christian belief. 
There is no.Church that does not take its stand on 
the position that Christ's death is the meritorious 
ground of human salvation, which is the core of the 
Atonement. Apart from the necessity of atonement, 
it would be hard to justify the incarnation and suf- 
fering of the Eternal Son. But as to the theory or 
dogma there is considerable diversity of view. Even 
here, however, there is more substantial agreement 
than is sometimes thought. 


2176. Substitution, 


It is sometimes questioned whether the vital idea 


lDorner on “Three Offices," System of Christian Doctrine, 
iii. 381; Martensen, Christian Dogmatics, p. 295. ?“ Тһе docs 
trine of redemption and atonement lay outside the dogma- 
forming work of the ancient Church. Just as little as the doc- 
trine of the appropriation of salvation by faith did it become 
the subject of ecclesiastical discussion and action; hence both 
sides of Christ’s work found no confessional expression in an- 
cient times. Not that the thing itself was absent from the 
Church’s faith. Redemption and atonement through Christ 
rather found its vital center, the basis of the whole of Chris- 
tianity and the postulate of all other dogmas”: Thomasius, 
Christ's Person and Work, 3d Part, p. 169. No heresy arose 
in this field to compel the Church to define and formulate its 
faith, as was the case with the doctrine of Christ’s Person. 
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of the vicarious purpose of Christ's death belongs 
to the doctrine or to the dogma, i. e., whether it is 
got from Scripture or is supplied by human thought. 
We wonder at the doubt, for the fact is both ex- 
pressed and implied in Scripture. Christ himself 
says, “Тһе Son of Man came . . . to give his 
life a ransom for many" (odvar tiv үлхйу abro? AvTpov 
dvr ro\\ûv), Matthew xx. 28. Substitution is here 
expressed twice over, in the “ransom” and the 
“for” — instead of." St. Paul's language is so simi- 
lar as to suggest quotation, “who gave himself a ran- 
som for all” (6 бо éavróv дут(Аотроу rèp таутоу), 
1 Timothy ii. 6. Тһе дут( is here combined with the 
noun, and the more common ?zép is put in its place. 
The latter preposition is the one most frequently 
used in the New Testament to express the bearing 
of Christ's death on us, and is the most suitable as 
implying benefit, advantage.* 

The idea of substitution is implied in such pas- 
sages as Romans v. 6-8; 2 Corinthians v. 14, 15, 21; 
Galatians iii. 13; 1 Peter iii. 18; John x. 15; Titus ii. 
14; Hebrews ii. 9. Christ's conduct in dying for us 
is compared to that of one dying for a good man. It 
is most natural to suppose that the thought in the 
latter case is that of one dying instead, in the place, 
of a good man. In the other passages there is no 
doubt respecting the meaning. In 2 Corinthians v. 
14, the inference, *therefore all died," only holds 
good, if *one died for all" by dying instead of all 
(comp. Philemon 13; 2 Corinthians v. 20; 1 Corinthi- 


1 бее also John x. 11. ?See Tischendorf's note in Crawford, 
Doctrine of Atonement, p. 495. 
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ans i. 13." The idea is also implied when it is said 
that Christ bore our sins, Hebrews ix. 28; 1 Peter 
ii. 24; 1 John iii. 5 (John i. 29). The phrase “To 
bear sin" is a Jewish one with a fixed meaning. 
See Leviticus x: (17, xix. 8, xxii. 9, xxiv. 15, 16; Eze- 
kiel xviii. 20. When transferred to Christ by Jew- 
ish writers, it must have the same meaning. But 
whose sin can Christ bear except the sin of others? 
Bushnell tries to explain away bearing sin as sym- 
pathy for the sinner, and refers to Christ being said 
to bear our sicknesses, Matthew viii. 17. But, in 
addition to the answer just given, according to St. 
Peter Christ bore our sin “on the tree." Besides, he 
showed sympathy with sickness by removing it. 
Respecting the Atonement. we have to consider the 
Doctrine, the Theory, and Modern divergent theo- 
ries. 
I. DOCTRINE OF SCRIPTURE. 

In itself, Christ's death is a Sacrifice; in its ef- 
fects, it is a Propitiation, Redemption, and Recon- 
ciliation or Atonement. 


2177. Christ’s Death a Sacrifice. 


In itself, in its nature or essence, it is a Sacrifice. 
This is the subject of elaborate argument in the 


1“Tt is, of course, certain that trép in itself, and also in the 
passages cited, is not — àvrí; but it can only be meant in this 
sense": Thomasius, Christ's Person, etc., 3d Part, p. 101. See 
Weiss, Bibl. Theol. N. T. i. 232, on 1 Pet. iii. 18: * The contrast 
which is made so prominent between the righteous and the 
unrighteous necessarily gives the idea, that the suffering which 
was endured in behalf of these ought to have been endured by 
the unrighteous themselves.” See also Schmid, Bibl. Theol. N. 
T. p. 391, and Meyer on Gal. iii. 13. ? Crawford, Scripture Doc- 
trine of Atonement, p. 33. 


15 
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Epistle to the Hebrews. The description of Christ’s 
divine glory in the first chapters is merely an intro- 
duction to the description of his priestly work. The 
subject is presented in the form of a parallel and 
contrast to the Jewish priests and sacrifices, which 
are represented as divinely intended types of Christ 14 
see especially chapters ix. and x. The Jewish sac- 
rifices needed constant repetition, Christs one of- 
fering is sufficient; their merit was by imputation, 
his is intrinsic; they are temporary, his sacrifice is 
forever. Express sacrificial terms are applied to 
Christ, ix. 14, 281 To suppose that the language is 
a mere accommodation to Jewish ideas, and is to be 
taken in some improper or figurative sense, is to re- 
duce a whole book of Scripture to mere word-play.? 
“Unless we are to treat the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as a portion of Scripture possessing no permanent 
value to the Church as a source of instruction in 
Christian truth, we must regard Christ’s priesthood 
as a great reality, as the reality, whereof the legal 
priesthood was but a rude shadow, not even an ex- 
act image."? If, then, the parallel is to hold good, 
Christ's sacrifice means whatever the Jewish sacri- 
fices meant; and on this point doubt is impossible. 
Leviticus xvii. 11 defines the purpose of sacrifice in 
unmistakable terms; it is to make atonement or expi- 
ation. Maurice’s teaching, that sacrifices were noth- 


1 Owen, xii. 425. “They say, it is true Christ was a priest; 
but only he was a metaphorical one. He offered sacrifice; but 
it was a metaphorical one. He redeemed us; but with a meta- 
phorical redemption. And so we are justified thereon; but 
with a metaphorical justification. And so, for aught I know, 
they are like to be saved with a metaphorical salvation”: Owen, 
ii. 430. Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, Lect. vi, “See also Lev. 
i, 4, iv. 20, 26, у, 16, * 
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ing but a symbol of the offerer’s self-devotion, finds 
no support in the Old Testament. On this supposi- 
tion they had no reference to sin, but were simply 
pictorial ways of expressing religious truth or senti 
ment. The expiatory phraseology and ideas con 
nected with the sin-offering would then be inexplica- 
ble. Besides, to suppose that the sole purpose of 
the vast sacrificial system of the Jews was to sym- 
bolize spiritual truth, is to suppose an immense ex- 
penditure of means for a comparatively small end. 
Again, the uniform language of the New Testa- 
ment respecting the effect of Christ's death is only 
explicable on the supposition of its sacrificial nature. 
How is the emphasis so constantly placed on Christ's 
blood to be explained save on the ground that it was 
shed sacrificially? See Hebrews ix. 12, etc.; Ro- 
mans iii. 25; Ephesians i. 7; 1 Peter i. 2, 19; 1 John i. 
5, 6, 7, 8. Christ says, “This is my blood, which is 
shed for the remission of sins," Matthew xxvi. 23. 
Unless Christ's blood is sacrificial, what special con- 
nection is there between it and the remission of sins? 
We are *justified by his blood," *we were recon- 
ciled to God through the death of his Son," Romans 
v.9,10. Тһе same question may be asked here. See 
also Luke xxii. 19, 20; John x. 11; Romans viii. 32; 
Galatians ii. 20; Ephesians v. 20; 1 Thessalonians v. 
9,10; Titus ii. 14; Hebrews ii. 9; 1 John iii. 16.1 
The efficacy of Christ’s death is traced in Serip- 
ture to Christ's divine dignity, 1 John i. 7; Hebrews 
ix. 14; to his holiness, 1 Peter i. 18, 19; Hebrews vii. 
26, 27; his love, Ephesians v. 2; the voluntariness 


lOrawford, Scripture Doctr. of Atonement, p. 96; Dorner, 
Syst. Christian Doctr, iii, 411, 
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of his suffering, John x. 17, 18. These are the requi- 
sites of a perfect, all-sufficient sacrifice. 

In its effects, Christ’s sacrificial death is a Propi- 
tiation, Redemption, Reconciliation. 

2178, Christ’s Death a Propitiation. 

Propitiation, of which God is the object, Romans 
iii. 25; 1 John ii. 2, iv. 10; Hebrews ii. 17 (Luke xviii. 
13); iħao uós, iAdoKowar. The word “atonement,” as 
it occurs often in the Old Testament, corresponds to 
*propitiation," not to “reconciliation.” The He- 
brew word for “expiate, propitiate” (193), is invari- 
ably rendered in the Septuagint by some form of the 
words above given—a striking evidence that it is the 
Godward aspect of sacrifice that is the principal one. 
Propitiation is the appeasing of anger. Romans iii. 
25 is full of interest. However iaorýpios is con- 
strued, the sense is the same. Some expositors 
think that the adjective had hardened into a noun 
and become equivalent to *propitiatory"(71253),the 
name for the mercy seat. God set forth Christ as a 
propitiatory, a mercy seat or means of propitiation. 
We see the interconnection of ideas again in 153; 


ransom.? 
2179. Redemption. 


Redemption, of which man is the object, Colossians 
1. 14, etc., 4тоАФтрвооів. Generally some form of this 


1See Trench, Syn. of N. T. p. 279. Trench supposes that 
“atonement” has changed its meaning. This seems doubtful. 
It would rather seem that the word has always had a double 
aspect. Its use by our translators in the O. T. to represent 
propitiation, and in the N. T. to represent reconciliation, favors 
this view, and is against Trench. ?Crawford, Scripture Doctr. 
of Atonement, p. 78. See Meyer on the passage. Dale, Atone- 
ment, p. 236. 
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word is used; but the phraseology is varied by the 
use of the ordinary word for “buy, buy back," dyo- 
pafecv, 1 Corinthians vi. 20; Galatians iii. 13. It is 
true that redemption came to mean simple deliver- 
ance, without reference to the means by which it is 
effected. But it retains its proper force in the New 
Testament, as is shown by the fact that the price or 
ransom is often mentioned, 1 Peter i. 18; Matthew 
xx. 28. He gave “himself,” “his life.” Christ 
bought us with this price, he did not buy salvation 
for us. Hence we are called a “people of posses- 
sion," Titus ii. 14; 1 Peter ii. 9.2 


2180. Reconciliation. 


Reconciliation, of which God and man are the ob- 
jects, катаЛАассє, katddAdayyn. It is true that the term 
is often used of the reconciling of one party, and in 
Scripture refers apparently to the reconciling of 
man only, 2 Corinthians v. 18-20; Romans v. 10; 
Colossians i. 21; Ephesians ii. 16. Still in its full 
sense the idea is a reciprocal one; and it would be 
hard to explain the use of the term, if only half the 
meaning were included. We can only get the true 
meaning of words from usage and the context. Кес- 
onciliation means the mutual laying aside of en- 

1“ Indeed, Moses is called 2vrporfc, Acts vii. 35, in reference 
to the metaphorical redemption of Israel out of Egypt—a de- 
liverance by power and a strong arm; but shall we say, because 
that word is used improperly in one place, where no price could 
be paid, where God plainly says it was not done by a price but 
by power, therefore it must be so used in those places where 
there is express mention of a price, both the matter of it and 
its formality as a price, and speaking not a word of doing it 


any other way but by the payment of a price?” Owen, xii. 
419; also the whole of ch. xxviii. ?Crawford, as before, p. 605. 
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mity. In God, of course, the enmity is judicial, not 
personal. That there is such enmity in him is im- 
plied in propitiation. The latter term, however, de- 
scribes only one side of the process, while reconcili- 
ation includes both. Matthew v. 24 and 1 Samuel 
xxix. 4 show that, while one side of the process is 
spoken of, the otheris meant. “ Ве reconciled to thy 
brother" evidently means that the man addressed is 
to go and obtain his brother's forgiveness. See verse 
23, *there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee." "There is much to suggest the same 
sense in Romans v. “Reconciled” in Romans v. 10 
must be partly equivalent to “justified” in verse 9, 
i. e., “justified” must be included in *reconciled."? 
And what is justifying but God's laying aside his 
anger against us? So in verse 11 we are said to “re- 
ceive" reconciliation, an inappropriate phrase if it 
means only an act of our own. We are also said to 
be reconciled *through the death" of Christ, which 
again points to an objective act. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible that in the passages in 2 Corin- 
thians v., ete., the human side of the transaction is 
meant? In order that God's reconciliation, accom- 


1 Owen distinguishes between the “real enmity on our part 


against God” and the “law enmity on the part of God against 
us," one being “physical,” the other “legal or moral," Works, 
xii. 414. On the whole idea of reconciliation, see Owen, ch. 
xxix. “It is not said anywhere expressly that God is recon- 
ciled to us, but that we are reconciled to God; and the sole rea- 
son thereof is, because he is the party offended, and we are the 
parties offending. Now, the party offending is always said to be 
reconciled to the party offended, and not on the contrary. So 
Matt. у. 23, 24”: p. 535. Crawford, pp. 67, 427, 448. 2 Owen, 
xii. 415. ? Yet in 2 Cor. v. 19 the objective reconciliation is 
pointed at, “not imputing their trespasses.” 
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plished in the propitiation of the cross, may take ef- 
fect on us, our enmity to God must be laid aside, in 
purpose at least; and when this is done, and we re- 
ceive the reconciliation (i. е., “are justified by his 
blood”), “the carnal mind,” which “is enmity against 
God,” gives place to the spiritual mind, which is 
“life and peace.” Yet another explanation of the 
phraseology of Scripture is possible. God is already 
propitiated, reconciled by the death of Christ. АП 
that is needed to make the benefits of this propitia- 
tion ours, and to complete the work, is our humble 
submission to God’s mercy. Perhaps this is the ex- 
planation of the fact that the human reconciliation 
is specially referred to in St. Paul’s epistles as the 
only part of the work of salvation still to be done.” 


II. DOGMA OF ATONEMENT. 
2181. Sacrifice for Sin. 


The principal fact to be accounted for in any the- 
ory is that Christ’s death is a sacrifice for sin; the 
other aspects of his death, representing its effects, 


1See Trench on this group of words, Synonyms of N. T. p. 
976. “The Christian xara22ayj has two sides. It is first a 
reconciliation, “апа Deus nos sibi reconciliavit, laid aside his 
holy anger against our sins, and received us into favor—a recon- 
ciliation effected for us once for all by Christ upon his cross; so 
2 Cor. v. 18, 19; Rom. у. 10, where xara2ácctoflat is a pure pas- 
sive, ‘ab eo in gratiam recipi apud quem in odio fueras? But 
kara22.ay/ is secondly and subordinately the reconciliation, ‘qua 
nos Deo reconciliamus, the daily deposition, under the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, of the enmity of the old man toward 
God. In this passive middle sense «ara2áccsofa: is used, 2 Cor. 
v. 20, cf. 1 Cor. vii. 11. All attempts to make this the primary 
meaning of the word, being indeed the secondary, rest not on 
unprejudiced exegesis, but on a foregone determination to get 
rid of the reality of God's anger against sin”: p. 279. Craw- 
ford, as before, p. 65. 
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follow as matter of course. If, then, according to 
Scripture, Christ’s death is a sacrifice to God for 
man’s sin, the question at once arises, What was 
there in God to make such a sacrifice necessary? 
What can it be but justice? In this way the idea of 
satisfaction has arisen." Add to the idea of sacri- 
fice that of vicariousness, also found in Scripture, 
and the conclusion is placed beyond doubt. What 
other rationale is possible of the statement that 
Christ’s death is a vicarious sacrifice for sin? The 
defect of all other theories, presently to be noticed, 
is that they leave these facts unexplained. Essen- 
tially they resolve themselves into representations 
of Christ’s death as an act of self-sacrificing love, 
which is something altogether different from a sac- 
rifice for sin. The latter aspect, the fundamental 
one in Scripture, is thus ignored or denied, as well 
as the element of vicariousness. If Christ’s death 
is mere self-sacrifice, it may be for us; but how can 
it be in our room and stead? The orthodox view 
does full justice to the self-sacrifice and love shown 
in Christ's death for us. Christ shows such love in 
his willingness to die for us. But why does he die 
for us? Not as a mere example of self - sacrifice. 
This can never be the sole or principal end, or in- 
deed the proper end, of any action. It is a mere 
incident of something else. No one would throw 
himself into the sea as an example of self-sacrifice. 
The unselfish spirit must be shown in serving some 
practical end. What is the practical end in Christ's 
death?” To make expiation for sin, says Scripture. 


1 Blunt, Dict. Theol. “Satisfaction,” a good article. 2“ Self- 
sacrifice for its own sake is no religious act at all”; Е. W. Rob- 
ertson, Sermons, iii. 102. 
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The other theories have no answer, or an inadequate 
one. The Father showed his love in the surrender 
of his Son. But what did he show in receiving the 
sacrifice of Christ's death? Аз loving and merciful, 
God provides and bestows the sacrifice which he 
owned but could not give; as just, he required and 
received it. We thus see that the ideas of strict sac- 
rifice and vicariousness on the one hand, and of jus- 
tice and satisfaction on the other, are correlative, 
and stand or fall together. When the first two are 
denied, the others must be got rid of. On this 
account divine justice is sometimes resolved into 
love, sometimes explained as an arbitrary act of 
will or a mere anthropomorphism. It is denied 
a place among the essential perfections of God. 
Socinus early said: *If we could but get rid of 
this justice, even if we had no proof, the fiction of 
Christ's satisfaction would be thoroughly exposed 
and would vanish." Ritschl joins hands with So- 
cinus on this point. Man's consciousness of the dis- 
tinctness of justice and love in himself, and of their 
equal importance, will always be an invincible se- 
curity for the doctrine of atonement. 
2189. Why No Universal Dogma. 

It may seem strange at first sight that there 
should be no universally received dogma of the atone- 
ment, corresponding to the dogma of Christ's Person 
found in the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. But 
the explanation is not far to seek. The rise of error 
and controversy has invariably been the occasion of 
the formal definition of doctrine. Such error and 
controversy arose respecting the nature of Christ’s 
Person, but not respecting the Atonement. One sub- 


1 Shedd, Christian Doctrine, ii. 376. 
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ject afforded more room for the speculation of cu- 
rious brains than the other. The Church was ever at 
one in teaching the dependence of human salvation 
on Christ’s death. Not to teach this was to break 
with Christianity completely, because atonement is 
the very soul of the Christian message to the world. 
Thus, the absence of defined doctrine is the effect and 
the proof of the Church’s unanimity on the subject. 
2183. Common Essentials. 

The essentials of the theory have been the com- 
mon property of the Church in all ages, but there has 
been growth as well as variety in expression. The 
Apostolic Fathers, as might be expected, go little 
farther than the letter of Scripture." All the great 
Fathers recognize the substitutionary character of 
Christ’s work. The very term “satisfaction” occurs 
in Hilary and Ambrose. Thus Anselm? (71109), in 
formulating his theory of satisfaction, did little more 
than combine and systematize the thoughts of his 
predecessors. But in him the satisfaction is rather 
to God’s honor than to law or justice. Sin isa great 
infringement of God’s honor; reparation is due; for- 
giveness without it would be unbecoming; man can- 
not make such reparation for himself; it can only be 
made for him by the God-man*—such are the leading 


1 Pope, Comp. ii. 297; Shedd, ii. 207, 305. In his Cur Deus 
Homo?  Luthardt, Comp. d. Dogm. p. 210; Shedd, Hist. Chris- 
tian Doctrine, ii. 273. “Тһе debt was so great that none but 
God could pay it, and none but man owes it; therefore one 
must pay it who is God and man": Anselm. The metaphor 
of a debt is not, of course, meant to be a complete account of 
the nature of sin, though objectors often argue as if it were, 
making a metaphor the basis of absurd inferences. The single 
point of comparison is the obligation of the debtor to make 
restitution, an unfortunate circumstance for the objectors, who 
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thoughts which have been substantially accepted 
by all Christendom as part at least of a complete 
theory. Aquinas repeats Anselm’s teaching. Both 
Roman and Protestant creeds continue the tradition. 
Council of Trent, vi. 7, says: “Christ made satisfac- 
tion to God the Father for us.” Augsburg Confes- 
sion, p. 10: * By his own death he made satisfaction 
for our sins." Conf. Helv. ii. 15: “Christ assumed 
and took away the sins of the world, and made satis- 
faction to God's justice." Westminster Confession, 
viii. 5: “Тһе Lord Jesus, by his perfect obedience and 
sacrifice of himself, hath fully satisfied the justice of 
Lis Father.” Тһе Communion Office of the English 
[and Methodist] Church says that Christ made on 
the cross “a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world. Art. xxxi. [Art. xx. of our Twenty-five] 
says: “The offering of Christ once made is the per- 
fect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for 
all the sins of the whole world, both original and 
actual." 
2184. The Divine Character. 

It is objected that the doctrine supposes God to be 
inexorably just, implacable, and only moved to mer- 
ey by the sacrifice of his Son. But is he not just? 
Is this a defect? Would not the absence of the most 
perfect justice be a defect? Is he not angry at sin, 
a Sovereign as well as a Father? According to 


maintain that no restitntion is due from the sinner or required 
by God. “Sin is not properly a debt, for then it might be paid 
in kind, by sin itself; but is called so, only because it binds 
over the sinner to punishment, which is the satisfaction to be 
made for that which is properlv a transgression, and improp- 
erly only a debt”: Owen, ii. 431. Crawford, pp. 429, 451, 
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Scripture and experience, both anger and justice are 
quite compatible with love. "The objection to other 
theories is that they ignore one side of God's moral 
character. The doctrine of atonement exhibits both 
sides. To say that the purpose of atonement is to 
render God merciful, is to reverse the fact. God is 
not made merciful by the atonement; on the contra- 
ry, because he is merciful he gives it. Justice de- 
mands, but mercy provides, the sacrifice, John iii. 16; 
Hebrews ii. 9. “Never let us think of Christ as pre- 
vailing with God to grant us a salvation which he 
was unwilling to bestow, but always as the substi- 
tute whom God himself was pleased to provide, be- 
cause in his great mercy he desired our salvation.’’? 
If it be said, again, that this is to make God give with 
one hand and receive with the other, we admit the 
faet, but do not see the objection. Satisfaction is 
due from us; it is made for us by the God-man, our 
Head and Brother; but, when we had no satisfaction 
of our own to give, the riches of God's grace abound- 
ed to the supply of our poverty.? 


2185, The Just for the Unjust. 


The erux of the whole question is the legal or penal 
character of Christ's suffering, which is defended as 
vital on one side, and rejected as unjust, impossible, 
immoral, on the other. No objection is made to mere 
suffering, without legal force or effect. "That Serip- 
ture recognizes a penal character in Christ's suffer- 
ing is certain, Isaiah liii.; Galatians iii. 13; 2 Co- 
rinthians v. 21. Besides. Christ did die; death is the 
penalty of sin, Christ had no sin. Of whose sin then 


1 Crawford, Scr. Doctr. of Atonement, p. 193, also p. 447. ?See 
Owen, Works, xii. 431, 432. 
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was Christ’s death the penalty? In any case, the in- 
nocent suffers. Here is the injustice, if there is any. 
The addition of the reason “for the guilty” neither 
makes nor aggravates injustice. On the contrary, 
it helps to relieve any appearance of it by assigning 
an adequate moral purpose. “The just suffered" 
in any case. If we refuse to say “for the unjust,” 
we refuse to add the consideration which removes 
the impression of inequity. Every day we see the 
innocent inherit the consequences of others’ wrong- 
doing. It is true the suffering is not penalty to 
them; they suffer involuntarily; they suffer with the 
guilty, not for them, for the guilty are not exempted 
from suffering. And yet we believe that the gov- 
ernment of God which. permits this is just. Why 
do we believe this? Because men are treated, not 
individually, but as members of a race, with com- 
mon corporate responsibilities. How then can it 
be wrong for that to be suffered voluntarily which 
it is right to suffer involuntarily? How can it be 
unjust to suffer for a worthy purpose, with benefit to 
others, when it is just to suffer without benefit to 
others? What is a justification in one case is a jus- 
tification in the other. The constitution of the world 
is not a perfect analogy to the fact of atonement, but 
it is a preparation for it. Atonement simply carries 
the principle a step farther and higher. Objectors 
seem here to forget their favorite attribute of love. 
Here they limit its omnipotence, saying in effect, 
“You may sympathize with the sinful and unfortu- 
nate, but you must not carry your sympathy so far 
as to assume their obligations at the bar of justice.” 
This is precisely what love would desire to do, sup- 
posing it to be possible. And how can it be impos- 
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sible to assume penalty, apart from guilt? If God’s 
love cannot do so, it is weaker than human love. 
Dr. Bruce says: “Looking at this question from our 
peculiar point of view, that of Christ’s voluntary hu- 
miliation, I remark, that if descent into a legal stand- 
ing of a sinner were at all possible, Christ would 
gladly make the descent. It was his mind, his bent, 
his mood, if I may so speak, to go down till he had 
reached the utmost limits of possibility. So minded, 
he would be predisposed to find the imputation of 
men’s sin to himself, to the intent of his bearing their 
penalty, within these limits.”* The act of Christ, in 
assuming the penalty of man’s sin, is quite within 
the range of divine love, and is its grandest manifes- 
tation.? 
2186. Cautions. 

Care is necessary in the use of such phrases as 
Christ “bearing our punishment, suffering God’s 
wrath.” They are not meant in the sense they bear 
in reference to us, nor do we think that they were 
ever used by the thoughtful in such a sense. Some 
latitude is permissible in the language of devotion, 
as in that of poetry. Dr. Magee objects to the word 
“punishment” in this connection, and substitutes 
“judicial infliction.” This is really all that is meant 
in the other phrases. Dr. Crawford (p. 191) observes 
that Magee’s own words “concede all that those who 
adopt the expression are disposed to contend for.” 
The term “penal” is used of Christ’s suffering, not 
in the sense of “suffering inflicted on an offender on 
account of sin,” but of “suffering inflicted judicially, 


1 Humiliation of Christ, Lect. vi. 2 Owen, xii. chs. xxiii.-xxvi. 
Dorner has some noble passages on Substitution and Satisfac- 
tion, Syst. Christ. Doctr, iv. 79-194, 
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or in the execution of the provisions of law, on ac- 
count of sin.” Mr. Oxenham, in his interesting but 
somewhat discursive work, The Catholic Doctrine of 
the Atonement, makes the most of some extreme 
statements of Reformation divines, who speak of 
Christ as bearing “vicarious. punishment,” and suf- 
fering the same wrath and torment as the lost. He 
forgets that these are opinions of individuals, not of 
Churches. He further prejudices the question by 
bringing it into forced connection with predestina- 
 rianism and extreme views of the extent of original 
sin. These are the grounds of his opinion that the 
teaching of the Reformation “has served first to 
distort, and then to alienate, the moral and religious 
convictions of a large section of Christendom” (p. 
183). Не says that “the dominant idea” with Cath- 
olie writers “is that of Sacrifice, which is a more 
comprehensive one than that of satisfaction only.” 
Sacrifice, of course, is the Scripture idea. Satisfac- 
tion is a step toward the explanation of sacrifice. 
Substantially the theory of all Churches, so far as 
they have one, is the same. But Churches ought not 
to be held responsible for all the opinions of individ- 
ual writers, to whom on minor points a certain lati- 
tude is allowable. 


2187. A Salutary Change. 


A great change for the better has come over the- 
ology, in applying moral instead of material meas- 
urements to the value of Christ’s sufferings. We 
hear less than formerly of these being equivalent in 
amount to all the penal suffering due to all sinners. 
That they could not be the same in kind is self-evi- 
dent, Whether such commercial and mathematical 
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estimates were ever carried as far as is sometimes 
represented by objectors, is doubtful, although some 
of the statements referred to above are startlingly 
material. On such views, it is hard to see what room 
is left for moral conditions. The tendency now is to 
dwell rather on the moral elements which gave aton- 
ing efficacy to Christ's sufferings—the person of the 
sufferer, the divine appointment, the love they ex- 
press, the purpose they aim at. Dr. Bruce will only 
say, “Christ suffered all that it was possible for a 
holy being to suffer in the way of penalty." 


4188. Moral Force of Atonement. 


Let it be observed that we are speaking here of 
the features which gave Christs death value as a 
sacrifice for sin. Its other aspect as a gift of divine 
love to man is altogether different. Here another set 
of influences begins to work, scarcely less important. 
The appeal which Christ's death makes under this as- 
pect to gratitude, the insight it gives into God's char- 
acter, the example it supplies of self-sacrifice, are 
full of moral force of the highest and purest kind. 
It is a mistake to make these things all, to find in 
them the essence of the atonement; their place is, 
after all, but secondary. Still their value is inesti- 
mable. They will be considered afterwards. We 
only note here that they are perfectly compatible 
with the sacrificial character of Christ's death. 


2189. Mediæval Aberrations. 


The germs of modern aberrations appear as early 
as the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Duns Sco- 
tus made atonement only relatively necessary, and 


18ee Bruce, as before, Lect. vi. pp. 339, 341, 347. 
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ascribed the value of Christ’s sacrifice to the di- 
vine will. His theory bears the name of acceptila- 
tio." The question as to whether the necessity of the 
atonement is absolute or conditional has called forth 
different opinions. The majority of voices, however, 
support an absolute necessity, grounded in God’s es- 
sential justice. Abelard makes the manifestation of 
love the sole purpose of Christ’s work. God is al- 
ready reconciled. Christ lived and died to declare 
this fact, and so to win sinners back to God. All 
the effect of Christ’s work is on man, not on God. 

A strange fancy existing in early ages was to the 
effect that the ransom in the atonement was paid.to 
Satan. To say, as Baur and others do, that the 
whole theory of atonement grew out of this fancy, is 
a great exaggeration. The only writer in whose case 
it seems to form a complete theory is Gregory of 
Nyssa (7395). He thought that Satan had acquired 
certain rights over man, as a master over slaves or a 
conqueror over captives, and these rights must not 
be extinguished by force, but satisfied by moral 
means. Unaware of Christ's divinity, Satan agrees 
to accept Christ's human soul in exchange, hoping 
to gain by so doing. But directly the divine comes 
into the region of sin and death, the power of sin 
and death is shattered. Thus Satan is really de- 
ceived, guile is met by superior guile. It is merely 
said that he deserves it. This theory in its unquali- 
fied and most revolting form is only held by Gregory 
of Nyssa. In the case of others, like Irenæus,” Ori- 
gen, Theodoret, Augustine, Leo the Great, it is either 


1*Iy Roman law an acquittance from obligation by word of 
mouth, without real payment”: Pope ii. 306, 313; Shedd, ii. 
347. 2See ? 153, p. 174. 
14 
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shorn of some of its most objectionable features, or 
it is held along with the ideas of propitiation and vi- 
carious sacrifice offered to God, and redemption from 
sin and death, these ideas not being harmonized. 
Thus Irenæus acknowledges no right of Satan, say- 
ing, *injuste dominatur nobis," *injuste hominem 
captivum duxerat inimicus.” He makes Christ con- 
quer Satan in the wilderness. Baur applies Ire- 
nzeus's words, secundum suadelam, “by persuasion,” 
to Satan; but they apply toman. Even Gregory the 
Great (7604), who repeats his namesake’s offensive 
notions, adds the idea of sacrifice to God. The mis- 
take underlying the theory is that death is entirely 
іп Satan’s power. It was not regarded as a divine 
penalty. Great theologians like Athanasius and 
Hilary,not to mention Cyril of Alexandria and Greg- 
ory Nazianzen, know nothing of the theory. In fact, 
they anticipate the line of thought taken by ortho- 
dox teaching. Anselm gave the deathblow to the 
error.* 


III. OTHER DIVERGENT THEORIES. 
2190. Theories Denying Godward Effect. 
First comes a group of theories, different in detail 
but substantially one, which only take into account 
the effect of Christ’s work on man, ignoring and de- 


1“Was it the law of Satan we had transgressed? Was he 
the judge that cast us into prison? was it he to whom we were 
indebted? was it ever heard that the price of redemption was 
paid to the jailer? Whether any of the ancients said so or no, 
I shall not now trouble myself to inquire, or in what sense they 
said it; the thing in itself is ridiculous and blasphemous”: 
Owen, xii. 519; Shedd, Hist. Christian Doctr. ii. 245; Pope, 
Comp. ii. 300; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, Part 3,- 
Abth. i. p. 184, etc. 
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nying the Godward aspect altogether. They all err, 
not in what they affirm, but in what they exclude. 
Each one, while more or less expressing a scriptural 
truth, goes far toward turning the truth into error, 
by making it the whole truth, and especially by sub- 
stituting what is secondary and incidental for what 
is primary and essential. They all, however, agree 
in rejecting the sacrificial idea entirely. Substitu- 
tion, penalty, expiation, satisfaction, they will not 
hear of. The problem with them is to explain all 
that Scripture says about Christ’s death, without 
the aid of these ideas. They are also alike in this, 
that they leave merely a difference of degree be- 
tween Christ and other benefactors. Christ only 
did more perfectly what good men are constantly do- 
ing for their fellows. Не isthe greatest of all teach- 
ers, examples, benefactors, but only the greatest. 
He holds no unique position, renders no unique 
service. We confidently ask whether this is the 
position assigned to Christ in Scripture. According 
to Scripture, is our relation to Christ in the matter 
of salvation of the same kind as to Paul, Augustine, 
à Kempis, Fénelon? Another common defect in 
these theories is that they fail to explain the close 
connection which Scripture declares to exist be- 
tween our salvation and Christ’s death (Romans y. 
9, 10; Ephesians i. 7). How can we be saved by his 
death, unless his death has some unique character? 
On any other supposition, the death takes its place 
among the incidents of Christ’s history; his teaching 
and example are equally effective factors in human 
redemption. This point furnishes a decisive test of 
all theories on this subject. It may, indeed, be said 
that the death is mentioned as the principal part, or 
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the seal, of Christ's work. This might be a suffi- 
cient explanation of an incidental allusion, but not 
of a continuous, definite strain of teaching. If the 
universal Church has erred in making Christ's sac- 
rificial death the ground of salvation, Scripture is 
responsible for the error. Тһе following theories 
do not always exist apart, but often run into each 
other.! 
2191. Early Socinianism. 

Early Socinianism placed the Prophet in Christ 
above the Priest, if it did not, indeed, entirely merge 
the second in the first. We are saved solely by be- 
lieving Christ's teaching and following his example. 
His death attests his truthfulness and fidelity, and 
so is simply that of a martyr. On this view it is 
difficult to explain Christs distress and anguish in 
presence of the cross; many of the servants have 
shown greater fortitude than the Master. Early 
Socinianism took a far higher view of Christ than 
modern Unitarianism.? While making him a mere 
man, it held fast to his Resurrection and Ascension. 
As a reward for his extraordinary merit, he was sup- 
posed to be invested with special dignity and power; 
he was made man's Lord and Judge; his readiness 
to sympathize and help constitutes his priestly func- 
tion. The difficulties mentioned above apply in full 
force here, as well as to the following theories.’ 


2192, Bushnell’s Theory, 
The school represented by Bushnell’s name re- 


!8ee Dr. Rigg, Modern Anglican Theology, on Coleridge, 
Мате, Maurice, Kingsley, and Jowett, i. e, on the Broad- 
church theology. See Winer, Confessions of Christendom, 
p. 64. ?Crawford, as before, p. 287; Cunningham, Historical 
Theology, vol. ii. chap. xxiii, 
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solves Christ's Priesthood into Sympathy. Sympa- 
thy is certainly a necessary qualification for a 
priest (Hebrews iv. 15; v. 2). But it is only a qualit- 
cation for priestly work, not the work itself. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, after showing that Christ 
possessed the requisite qualifications, goes on to 
speak of the work he did as priest—he offered a sac- 
rifice for sin, the sacrifice being himself. Sympathy 
is a requisite for a priest, not for a sacrifice. The 
advocates of this theory are driven to explain all 
that is said in the epistle about Christ’s proper work 
as priest, which forms the very theme of the epis- 
tle, as mere figure of speech and condescension to 
Jewish notions, a course which makes a whole book 
of Scripture practically meaningless, in fact mere 
rhetorical artifice. “Christ is called a Priest by 
poetic license rather than in plain prose." Dr. 
Bruce justly says: “Unless we are to treat the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews as a portion of Scripture possess- 
ing no permanent value for the Church, as being in- 
deed nothing more than an ingenious piece of reason- 
ing for a temporary purpose, we must regard Christ’s 
priesthood as a great reality." Bushnell in his 
later writings goes so far as to admit that Christ, in 
the fullness of his sympathy, imputes man's sin to 
himself, which is a considerable advance toward or- 
thodox doctrine. If such subjective imputation on 
Christ's part is right, it is hard to see how an object- 
ive imputation of man's sin to Christ on the Father's 
part can be wrong. Moreover, as already remarked, 
sympathy and self-sacrifice must be shown in se- 
curing some practical end. What was the practi- 

1 Humiliation of Christ. ?Crawford, Scripture Doctrine of 
Atonement, pp. 297, 335. 
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cal end in Christ’s death on the present theory? If 
he did not atone for sin, what did he do? The ortho- 
dox or the Socinian answer is the only alternative. 
Christ’s death is supposed, truly enough, to act asa 
motive, inducing us to forsake sin and seek forgive- 
ness. But it can only have this influence on us 
when we see that it delivers us from some great evil 
or procures us some priceless good. Failing this, 
how can it inspire gratitude or lead to obedience? 
Again, we.ask, What on this theory was the great 
service rendered by Christ’s death, the sight of 
which is to have this effect? 
2198. The Mystical Theory. 

Another form of the theory, held by Maurice, 
Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Irving, Menken, is known 
as the Mystical theory, “Redemption by Sample” 
(Bruce). According to it, Christ is the perfect ex- 
ample of what we ought to be. He rendered to God 
the perfect devotion and obedience which we ought 
to render. This is the only meaning of sacrifice in 
Scripture—self-consecration to God’s service, self- 
sacrifice. The sole purpose of the Jewish sacrifices 
was to set forth this truth symbolically. Dr. Bruce 
well states Maurice’s view thus: “Christ, as the root 
and archetype of humanity,in his own person offered 
up man as an acceptable sacrifice to God, in the 
sense of exhibiting in his life and death the entire 
surrender of the whole spirit and body to God, and 
the complete renunciation of that self-will which is 
the cause of all men’s crimes and misery. Such self- 
sacrifice was what was really meant by all the legal 
sacrifices; for the victims died, not as substitutes for 


ts 


1 Crawford, Scripture Doctrine of Atonemeut, p. 371. 
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the offerer, but as symbols of his devotion. What 
these legal sacrifices dimly foreshadowed, Christ 
perfectly realized. In his life and death he offered 
up the one complete sacrifice ever offered, the per- 
fect example of self-surrender and devotion to the 
divine will; and God accepted the sacrifice, as made, 
not by an individual, but by the race as represent- 
ed by its archetypal man." It might seem at first 
sight as if in these words the fact of representation 
or substitution were accepted; but it is certain that 
nothing could be more opposed to the entire drift of 
Mr. Maurice’s teaching. Christ is simply, as with 
Schleiermacher, the ideal man, and is accepted as 
such by God. All that he did he owed to God on 
his own account. Ritschl expressly says that eve- 
rything he did as priest he did for himself. Here 
then we are still at the Socinian standpoint. Christ's 
life and death can only benefit us by acting as an ex- 
ample and stimulus. Both Irving and Menken 
made Christ the possessor of a sinful nature? His 
perfect holiness was shown in never allowing it to 
issue in sinful act.? 


2194. Dr. Campbell’s View. 
A peculiar theory, advocated by Dr. McLeod 


1 Humiliation of Christ, p. 310. They appeal, of course, to 
Rom. viii. 8, and say that unless Christ assumed our nature 
with its sinfulness, he was not man like us. Yet, according to 
Menken, Christ was never tempted from within. Не absolute- 
ly suppressed sin from the first. This constituted the atone- 
ment. Christ's being ^ without sin” means that he was with- 
out actual sin; a very limited interpretation. АП this Christ 
did as a man without help from his divine nature. ?Crawford, 
р. 318; Rigg, Modern Anglican Theology, ch. xvii. 
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Campbell, makes the essence of the Atonement to 
consist in Christ having made a Perfect Confession 
of sin for us. He saw, as we cannot, into the depths 
of sin, and was thus able to make an adequate ac- 
knowledgment of it for us. The necessity of repara- 
tion is admitted, and the reparation is found in what 
is really an act of vicarious repentance on Christ’s 
part. Not to say that the sense of personal guilt, 
which forms the core of repentance, must be want- 
ing in Christ’s case, we find it impossible to think of 
repentance as performed vicariously. If there is 
any act that is essentially and exclusively personal, 
it is repentance. But even if this objection were re- 
moved, we have to ask whether repentance alone is 2 
sufficient atonement. Campbell’s teaching, like So- 
cinianism, assumes that itis. In this case man’s re- 
pentance alone would suffice, if it were higher in de- 
gree. Nothing but a difference of degree is left be- 
tween what Christ did and what man himself might 
do. 

It thus appears that all these four theories in dif- 
ferent degrees make self-sacrifice the central idea of 
Christ’s death, and they have undoubtedly rendered 
good service in calling attention to this truth. If 
self-sacrifice as the showing of sympathy cannot he 
the proper or main end of any action (5181, p. 199), 
how was it shown in Christ’s dying for us? None of 
these four theories can say more than this: by fidel- 
ity to truth and right even to death, by perfect sur- 
render of self-will and devotion to God’s will, by a 
perfect acknowledgment of God’s justice in punish- 


1 Nature of the Atonement, etc. Dr. Bruce traces the notion 
to Jonathan Edwards and Rupert of Deutz. Crawford, pp. 327, 
331, 369 
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ing sin. In all this Christ would simply do perfectly 
what we do more or less imperfectly. There is no 
unique service or benefit on Christ’s part. The or- 
thodox doctrine says: Christ showed sympathy and 
gave a perfect example of self-sacrifice in offering 
himself as a sacrifice for man’s sin,thus propitiating 
God’s righteous anger and making satisfaction to 
his law. On the former view important Scripture 
elements are ignored. 
2195. F. W. Robertson’s View. 

F. W. Robertson’s views on this subject are im- 
portant because of the influence of his name. But 
it is not easy to define them. In truth, Robertson 

speaks with two voices. So far as profession goes, 
nothing could be more definite and satisfactory than 
many of his utterances. In the sermon on “The 
Sacrifice of Christ” (iii. 90), he emphatically teaches 
its “vicarious” character, although his exposition 
only seems to amount to this, that Christ was the 
victim of the world’s sin in general, and that he is 
“the realized ideal of humanity.” In the sermon on 
“The Good Shepherd” (ii. 265), he rejects “the meager 
explanation” of Unitarians; “they say that Christ 
merely died as a martyr, in attestation of the truths 
he taught.” Again, in the sermon on “Caiaphas’s 
View of Vicarious Sacrifice” (i. 132), whatever may 
be thought of the exposition given, Christ’s vicari- 
ous sacrifice is expressly affirmed: “It was a sacrifice 
for the world’s sin.” But when we ask what the 
nature of this sacrifice was, the only answer we get 
is that it is the spirit of self-sacrifice in Christ. This 
is asserted again and again. There is not a word 
about expiation or propitiation, so far as we know. 
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The drift of the sermon on “The Sacrifice of Christ” 
(iii. 101) is, that we receive the benefit of Christ’s act 
of self-sacrifice only by imitating it. In the sermon 
on “Christ the Son" (ii. 144), after making “entire 
surrender to the divine will” the essence of sacrifice, 
L- adds, “all other notions of sacrifice are false,” and 
characterizes certain extreme statements as “bor- 
rowed from the bloody shambles of heathenism, and 
not from Jewish altars.” Here he seems quite to co- 
incide with Maurice’s teaching. In the sermon on 
“Caiaphas,” it is not easy to decide whether he is 
arguing against expiation and satisfaction in every 
form, or only against certain inferences from it or 
ways of putting it. How the statement that Christ's 
death was the inevitable result of his character and 
work is reconcilable with his own words in John 
x. 18, xix: 11, it is not easy to see. “Тһе self-sacri- 
fice of Christ was the satisfaction to the Father." 
Throughout, the main, if not the sole, reference is 
tothe effect on man's mind and heart. 


2196. Incarnation and Redemption Coincident. 


A theory, favored by High-church and Catholic 
writers? inclines to make Redemption coincident 
with the Incarnation. The very union of the di 
vine with human nature is supposed in some way 
to have sanctified the race. The grace is actually 
experienced when the believer is united with the hu- 
manity of Christ, which is done in the Sacraments, 


See also sermons on “ Reconciliation by Christ” (iv. 208), 
and “The Sinlessness of Christ” (iv. 77). ? Wilberforce, Doc- 
trine of the Incarnation ; Oxenham, Catholic Doctrine of Atone- 
ment; Norris, Rudiments of Theology, p. 268, etc. 
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the Sacraments being regarded as an “extension of 
the Incarnation.” It is hard to know what is the 
Scripture warrant for the speculation. Redemp- 
tion is never there specifically connected with the 
Incarnation, nor is the act of the Incarnation made 
specially prominent. Compare this reticence with 
the emphasis laid on Christ’s passion and death, 
both in the Gospels and Epistles, and the frequent, 
we may say constant, ascription of atoning efficacy 
to the death. Moreover, if the work of atonement 
was accomplished in the Incarnation, the passion 
and death were superfluous and unjustifiable. It 
may also be worth while to add that the theory is 
irreconcilable with the prominence given to the 
cross and passion in High-church and Catholic forms 
of worship. The Communion service of the English 
Church commemorates the love of God in giving his 
“only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death upon the cross 
for our redemption, who made there a full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world.” The High-church 
school, whatever it may think of the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles, acknowledges the Prayer Book as a rule of 
doctrine. It is difficult to avoid the impression that 
much that is said by writers of this class against 
the notion of vicarious satisfaction, and especially 
against extreme forms in which it has been held by 
individual writers, is prompted by prejudice against 
the Reformation, which, without exception, was rig- 
idly faithful to the central doctrine of Atonement.” 


1 South, Sermon xxxiii, on Messiah’s Sufferings, penal and 


expiatory. 
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1197. Back to the Fathers. | 


Mr. Norris, in his excellent Rudiments of Theol- 
ogy, raises the cry, *Back to the Fathers," whose 
teaching he greatly prefers to that of the Reforma- 
tion, and even of Anselm (p. 311). We are sorry 
that we do not find his views very clear or consist- 
ent. We are told that *in Athanasius's view (as in 
St. Pauls) the efficacy of Christ's Death and Res- 
urrection was due to that mystical union with us 
which his Incarnation had established" (p. 289); and 
that *the thought in St. Augustine's mind here, as 
ever in treating of this subject, is that of the mys- 
tical union between Christ and those whose nature 
he had assumed" (p. 297. And again, “the doc- 
trine of forensic justification was unheard of until 
the Reformation" (p. 297). Now (to speak only of 
Athanasius) we find both the idea of Satisfaction 
and that of Union in Mr. Norris's own exposition of 
his views. What is the meaning of the dilemma to 
which Athanasius refers? “God could not leave 
mankind to perish; his law of holiness could not be 
relaxed; only the Logos could regenerate" (p. 286). 
How is this dilemma to be escaped, but by repa- 
ration or satisfaction? Athanasius himself says: 
*The Logos, surrendering unto death that Body 
which he had assumed, as an unblemished victim 
' and sacrifice, was able to cancel death’s empire over 
all partakers of His likeness, by the oblation of an 
equivalent" (p. 290). And much else in the same 
strain. The extract given on p. 290 is Anselm’s the- 
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огу in nuce) What, again, is the meaning of the Sat- 
isfaction taught by Norris himself? (pp. 55, 57). Is 
not this a “forensic” idea? The truth is, that in the 
Fathers, as in Scripture, both aspects are present. 
Perhaps the Reformers erred in dwelling on one ex- 
clusively, the one that had been neglected so long. 
Do not let us dwell on the other exclusively. Scrip- 
ture speaks of a union of believers with Christ in his 
death, resurrection, ascension, session, but never of 
union with him in his Incarnation. How is that 
possible? The Incarnation is simply the necessary 
precondition of union with him in the other respects. 
We again press the question, If Christ’s death was 
not a satisfaction and not vicarious, how could it 
benefit us more than any other death? It is to these 
very elements that its power to redeem others is 
due. To say that “the mystical union between 
Christ and man explains the truly sacrificial charac- 


lTt is quite certain that, nearly seven centuries before An- 
selm, Athanasius anticipated all the essentials of the Anselmic 
doctrine. The penal character of death, the equal claims of di- 
vine holiness and love, the necessity of the death of the God- 
man to moet those claims, the vicarious, sacrificial purpose of 
Christ's death, are all present. Sometimes Athanasius makes 
the sacrifice to be offered to God, sometimes to the law. The 
life-giving power of the atonement is specially emphasized. 
* By giving up the temple of his body to death instead of all, 
he offered a sacrifice for all.” “It is we who in him were obe- 
dient to the Father, as we now rule in him." “His death is 
the death of all, the death of mankind; in him all died.” “Не 
took on himself the sentence of the law, and by suffering in the 
flesh for all bestowed salvation on all.” “The Logos assumed a 
mortal body to fulfill the law in it for us, to offer a vicarious 
sacrifice, to destroy death, to give immortality, and so restore 
God's image in men." Thomasius, Christi Person u. Werk, 
Theil 3, Abth. i. p. 203, 
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ter of his death,” is to unite incongruous ideas. As 
Priest, Christ is our representative; as Sacrifice, our 
substitute. We can speak of union with a Repre- 
sentative, but not with a Substitute. At the same 
time, one must acknowledge that the Christian 
Church has not yet found a perfect adjustment of 
these different aspects of the atonement.” 


2198. The Governmental Theory. 


The Governmental or Rectoral theory of Grotius 
and Dr. Wardlaw? finds the chief purpose of atone- 
ment in the public vindication of the divine law and 
government. It was much more for man's than 
God's sake, to prevent the laws which are so closely 
bound up with man's welfare being trifled with. 
This, indeed, is one of the purposes or results of the 
atonement, but it can scarcely be regarded as the 
chief or only one. The theory has too utilitarian an 


1*Tn so far we may say, In the Incarnation fellowship with 
God is already established," û. e, in the person of Christ indi- 
vidually considered. “But it is not yet re-established. For in 
the fellowship as existing in Christ the sinful race is not yet 
reconciled to God, and consequently not the actual object of his 
complacency. Neither Christian experience nor Scripture de- 
rives the reconciliation from this source. The Incarnation is 
merely the postulate of the latter," the conditio sine qua mon. 
(Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, Abth. 3, p. 52.) The 
same holds good of the personal holiness of Christ's life. 
Thomasius then adds: “The re-establishing of fellowship with 
God could only be effected by the suffering of the God-man, 
tbe surrender of his life, the offering up of himself" At the 
same time, of course, “the Redeemer’s self-surrender to death 
cannot be ísolated from his preceding life, which was already 
a continuous suffering under sin, through sin and with sin- 
ners.” See Thomasius, рр. 57, 65. *Systematic Theology, 3 
vols.; Crawford, p. 380; Shedd, Hist. ii. 356. 
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aspect. It gives God's greatest act too much the air 
of an expedient. Nothing but the highest moral 
necessity, grounded in God's nature, would justify 
such humiliation on the part of God's everlasting 
Son. Even the incidental results of the Incarnation, 
such as the present theory supposes, are great; still, 
they are only incidental. 


2199. General Points. 


We may here mention, and partly repeat, some 
points ever to be borne in mind on the present sub- 
ject. 1. One is the harmony of the principle of atone- 
ment with the “solidarity” of the race, and the law 
of substitution at work in society. “Тһе one for the 
many" represents a principle that is one of the chief 
factors in the world's progress. The mission of 
some is to think, suffer, sacrifice for others. The 
whole gain of their lives descends to the race be- 
cause of the unity binding individuals together. 2. 
The difficulty, if there is any, does not lie in Christ 
dying for the guilty, but in his dying at all. The 
high moral purpose does not increase, it rather les- 
sens, the difficulty. Christ being sinless, death had 
no claim on him; yet he died. His sinlessness and 
his death are facts admitted by all with whom we 
need to argue on this question. But, indeed, where 
is the supposed wrong? Whenever in extraordi- 
nary circumstances men are found willing to face 
danger and suffering for the good of others, they are 
looked upon as examples of the highest virtue. Why 


1 Dorner, Syst. iv. 89, 99, 107; Gilbert, Lect. iii., vi., Stilo o cH 
W. Robertson, Sermons, i. 138; Simon, Redemption of Man, 
ch. ii. 
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should Christ’s act be judged differently? So far as 
.t was an instance of self-sacrificing love, where is 
the difference? “For a good man some would even 
dare to die." The most heroic human virtue only 
reaches so far as to do this for friends. Christ did 
the same for a world of enemies. 3. Christ’s act was 
legitimate and voluntary in the most perfect degree. 
No man has absolute power over his own life; Christ 
had. “No man taketh my life from me,” John x. 18. 
4. An enlightened conscience can only be satisfied 
with forgiveness that does not infringe on law and 
justice. Mere safety from merited penalty may sat- 
. isfy selfish fear; but it cannot satisfy a conscience 
awake to the majesty of righteousness. Such a con- 
science puts the glory of God and the good of the 
whole before its own peace. 


2 800, Literature. 


Dale, Christian Atonement; Crawford, Scripture 
Doctrine of Atonement; Gilbert, Christian Atone- 
ment; Pye-Smith, Four Discourses on Christ’s Priest- 
hood; Smeaton, The Lord's and the Apostles’ Doc- 
trine of Atonement, 2 vols.; Dorner, Syst. Christian 
Doctr. iii. 401-429, and iv. 1-124; T. Goodwin, Christ 
the Mediator, Works, vol. v.; Lyttleton, Essay in Lux 
Mundi. 

[Cave, Seripture Doctrine of Sacrifice; Miley, 
Atonement in Christ; Jenkyn, The Extent of the 
Atonement, in its Relation to God and the Universe; 
Tigert, The Methodist Doctrine of Atonement, in 
Methodist Quarterly Review (New York), April, 1884; 
Summers’s Systematic Theology, with Tigert's addi- 
tions, i. 215-298.—]J. J. Т.) 
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IV. UNIVERSAL EXTENT ОЕ THE ATONEMENT. 


4 901. Calvinism and Arminianism. 


This is one of the points of difference between Ar- 
minianism and Calvinism. The idea of a limited 
atonement was not and could not be learned directly 
from Scripture. The absence of all restriction (John 
i. 29, iii. 16; 1 John ii. 1, 2), the universal terms used 
(1 Timothy ii. 4-6; Hebrews ii. 9; Romans v. 18; 2 
Corinthians v. 14; Titus ii. 11, 12), the statement that 
Christ died even for the lost (Romans xiv. 15; 1 
Corinthians viii. 11), the commands to all to repent, 
point to the opposite conclusion. The idea really 
arose as a necessity of the theory of predestination, 
with which the statements of Scripture just referred 
to had then to be brought into harmony by inserting 
qualifications. Admit the unconditional election of 
individuals to salvation, and other consequences fol- 
low,such as particular redemption, irresistible grace, 
the denial of free will, unconditional perseverance. 
The argument is, “All are saved for whom Christ 
died, and yet all are not saved; for, unless we accept 
the first position, we must believe that God's purpose 
fails." But does God will our salvation uncondi- 
tionally? And if his purpose is conditional, there 
is no failure. Another argument, to the effect that 
unless God had decreed the salvation of some ab- 
solutely, all might have refused, and so God's plan 
have fallen utterly to the ground, is very farfetched. 


2202. Augustinian Predestination. 


Unscriptural and dangerous as the theory of 
Predestination is, it is unjust to charge it entirely 
upon Calvin and Luther. Augustine was its real 

15 
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inventor. He adopted it in extreme recoil from Pe- 
lagianism. Admit his extreme doctrine of Original 
Sin, and then, if anyone is to be saved at all, it can 
only be the work of divine power without assent or 
concurrence of man. Man can have no more to say 
to his own personal salvation than to his original re- 
demption. Here is the fountain head of the whole 
theory. Calvin simply borrowed Augustine’s sys- 
tem, and worked it out completely on every side.’ 
Supralapsarian Calvinism includes even the Fall in 
the divine decree; Infralapsarian puts the decree 
after the Fall. The Roman Church, though it has no 
formal definition on the subject, has always been 
anti-Augustinian on this question; so with Luther- 
anism and the High-church school. On the other 
hand,the Low-church school,the Reformed Churches 
of the Continent, the Presbyterian Churches, the old 
Independents, and the Baptists, are ali Predestina- 
rian or Augustinian. 


l*'There's no such thing as Calvinism. The teachings of 
Augustine, Remigius, Anselm, and Luther were just pieced to- 
gether by one remarkable man, and the result baptized with 
his name”: Duncan, Colloquia Peripatetica, p.9. The Jansen- 
ists or Port-Royalists in the Roman Catholic Church held Au- 
gustine’s doctrine of predestinarianism, but they were quickly 
suppressed by the bull Unigenitus and the secular power; see 
J. H. Blunt’s Dictionary of Sects, art. “Jansenists.” See also 
under “Supralapsarians,” “ Calvinists,” ete, == 
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OF SECURITY. 
4908. Subjective Blessings. 
Tue blessing of atonement just considered is univer- 
sal, unconditional, objective; the blessings now to be 
considered are individual, conditional, subjective. 
Calvinism speaks of their “application ;” Arminian- 
ism prefers to speak of their “administration.” The 
Holy Spirit is in a special sense the administrator.’ 


1Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, iv. 168. 
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2204. Augustinianism, Pelagianism, Arminianism. 

The question of the relation of divine to human 
agency in this field is the question of the relation of 
divine grace to free will." Augustine denied the sec- 
ond, Pelagius denied the first. Arminianism tries, 
while avoiding the two extremes, to maintain the 
truth in both. Not that it puts the two factors on a 
level. On the contrary, it puts grace first, and makes 
it supreme. The Spirit is given to all men as the 
fruit of atonement, and grace works in all, works to- 
ward salvation. "This holds good of all without ex- 
ception, has held good since the beginning. It holds 
good of the unconverted before conversion, of those 
who never are converted, of the heathen who have 
never heard of Christ. Anticipating human desire 
and effort (hence called prevenient grace), it checks 
and counteracts sin, inspires and fosters good in- 
clination, and allures to the search for more grace. 
This universal divine working is the source of moral 
good and beauty in theirreligious. When welcomed 
and followed up, it passes into saving grace. Noth- 
ing but neglect or resistance prevents its having this 
issue in any case. It is here that Arminianism and 
Predestinarianism part company. The latter holds 
what it calls “common grace," which it eredits with 
all the effects just mentioned, but which never be- 
comes or can become effectual saving grace. Com- 
mon grace belongs to all, effectual grace only to the 
elect individuals. Such a distinction can never be 
reconciled with Seripture, with the divine justice, or 
with human responsibility. If we are asked whether 


mrs Good win, Work of Holy Ghost in Our Salvation, Works, 
vol. vi., except the Calvinism. 
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the power by which man accepts God’s proffered 
grace is from God or from man, we answer, From 
God. “The power by which man coóperates with 
grace is itself of grace” (Pope). But every man has 
it by divine gift. According to Augustine, there is 
no power to codperate with God until after regenera- 
tion, and if so, no responsibility. We hold that such 
power and responsibility exist from the first dawn of 
moral life. Arminianism is often charged with the 
error of semi-Pelagianism, which gives to man the 
power to originate good in himself, and only makes 
divine help necessary to its completion. The above 
statement shows that the charge is without founda- 
tion. 
2 905. Predestinarianism. 

Although Augustine’s doctrine of Predestination 
was never adopted by the Church as a whole, it led 
to fierce controversy and much division? In the 
ninth century it was defended in all its severity by 
Gottschalk, a Saxon monk, and as strongly resisted 
by Hinemar and Rabanus Maurus. Synods con- 
demned it, and Gottschalk died in prison. The 
schoolmen only adopted portions of Augustine’s sys- 
tem. Bradwardine, Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the fourteenth century, like Gottschalk, held the 
twofold decree of election and reprobation. Wyclif 
and Huss are on the same side. It may be said that 
the whole of the Protestant Reformation was at first 
Predestinarian. "There is reason to think that Lu- 
ther's views on this question softened somewhat in 


lSee Smith's Dict. Biogr. “Augustine.” ?Luthardt, Comp. 
d. Dogmatik, p. 110; Dorner, System of Christian Doctrine, ii. 
342; Blunt, Dict. Theol., “ Election." 
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his later years, and it is certain that Melanchthon’s 
did. The Lutheran symbols are not predestinarian. 
Zwingli was like Calvin in his predestinarianism, 
but, unlike him, he betrays a tendency to universal- 
ism, not to speak of pantheism. It was Calvin who 
first worked out Augustine’s doctrine to its final is- 
sues, and made it the cardinal point of a theological 
system. His starting point, like his great predeces- 
sor’s, was the complete bondage of man’s will to evil. 
Salvation, therefore, can be nothing but the execa- 
tion of a divine decree, which fixes its extent and 
conditions. The Incarnation, the work of the Spirit, 
the agencies of the Church, are simply the necessary 
means for accomplishing a necessary end. The 
Church consists of the elect. Reprobation is in- 
volved in election. Foreknowledge and foreordina- 
tion are identical. Calvin asks: * Why do we speak 
of permitting, except because he so wills?" Апа all 
this is for the glory of God! Calvin's definition runs: 
“Predestination is the eternal decree of God, by 
which he has decided with himself what is to become 
of each and every individual. For all are not creat- 
ed in like condition; but eternal life is foreordained 
for some, eternal condemnation for others.” “A 
horrible decree, indeed, I confess. He so foreknew, 
because he so determined by his own decree.” Yet 
he tries to throw the blame on man: “Man therefore 
falls, God’s providence so ordaining, but he falls by 


1“ Cur permittere dicemus, nisi quia, ita vult? Pradestina- 
tionem vocamus sternum Dei decretum, quo apud se constitu- 
tum habuit, quid de unoquoque homine fieri vellet. Non enim 
pari conditione creantur omnes; sed a!iis vita eterna, aliis 
lamnatio eterna preeordinatur”: Instit. iii. 21. 5. 
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his own fault.” The Seventeenth Article of the 
English Church teaches a moderate form of predes- 
tination.* 


2 206. Conversion. 


The scriptural use of the term Conversion well il- 
lustrates the union of the two factors in actual salva- 
tion, denoting as it does both the divine (Jeremiah 
XXXI. 18; Acts iii. 26) and the human (Acts iii. 19; xi. 
21) side. The term itself is ambiguous. It is gener- 
ally applied to the commencement of spiritual life 
and to the work of inward renewal, but it may cover 
the whole process. 


I. CONDITIONS OF SALVATION, 


3207. Repentance and Faith. 


Man's coöperation comes out clearly in the two 
great conditions of Repentance and Faith. *Re- 
pentance is true sorrow for sin, with sincere effort 
to forsake it." “Faith in Christ is a saving grace, 
whereby we receive him, trust in him, and rest upon 
him alone for salvation, as he is offered to us in the 


lWiner (Conf. of Christendom) classifies the “ Reformed” 
ereeds as “those which maintain a stricter predestination,” and 
those “ which have a milder expression, or give prominence to 
universal redemption, or keep silence on the question.” In the 
first class are the Gallic and Belgic Confessions, Canons of 
Dort, Formula Consensus Helvetici, Westminster Confession; 
in the second the Basle Confession, Helvetic ii., Thirty-nine 
Articles, Art. xvii. Ample quotations are given from these as 
well as from the Arminian and Lutheran Creeds, p. 162. Pope, 
Comp. ii. 351; Blunt, Dict. of Sects, “Arminians,” p. 51; Dict. 
Theol., “Arminianism ;” South, Serm. xxxiii., teaches the Dutch 
federal theology and predestination. 
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gospel." - These definitions rightly call attention to 
the fact that in each case the emotional element is 
the principal one—* sorrow, trust.” Both repent- 
ance and faith are acts of the whole man; intelli- 
gence, feeling, and will are all engaged, but the de- 
termining element is feeling. Knowledge leads on 
to feeling, and feeling to action. The knowledge in- 
volved in repentance is specific knowledge, knowl- 
edge of the personal character and heinous nature of 
sin as done against God. Such personal conviction 
issues in sorrow for sin, *repentance toward God" 
(Acts xx. 21). Confession and amendment are the 
final step (Matthew iii. 8).? 


2208. Saving Faith. 


Saving Faith, according to the teaching of Prot- 
estant Churches, is personal trust in Christ. Apol.: 
“The faith that justifies is not merely historical 
knowledge, but it is to assent to the promise of God, 
in which the remission of sins and justification are 
offered freely for Christ’s sake. . . . Faith is not 
only knowledge in the understanding, but also trust 
in the will, û. e., it is to will and accept what is of- 


! ее also Pope, Comp. ii. 371, 376, 411. Mr. Wesley draws a 
distinction between the sense and degree in which repentance 
is necessary and that in which faith is necessary. The efficacy 
of repentance depends on the presence of true faith. * Repent- 
ance and its fruits are only remotely necessary; necessary in 
order to faith; whereas faith is immediately and directly necessa- 
ry to justification. It remains, that faith is the only condition 
which is immediately and proximately necessary to justification ”: 
Serm. xliii. See also Serm. v. ?Farindon, Sermons, vol. i. 496; 
Hare, Mission of the Comforter, Serm. ii, 
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fered in the promise," etc. “It is to believe, to rely 
on the merits of Christ, that for his sake God is cer- 
tainly willing to show mercy to us,” Apol. A. С. “А 
very firm confidence and abiding assent of the mind," 
Helv. ii. *A hearty confidence which the Holy 
Ghost works in me through the gospel, that not 
only for others, but for me also, the forgiveness of 
sins,everlasting righteousness,and blessedness with 
God are bestowed of his grace," Cat. Heidelberg.? 
“A sure trust and confidence that Christ died for my 
sins, that he loved me, and gave himself for me.’ 
Faith is thus trust in Christ for a specific purpose. 
Of course it presupposes both knowledge and intel- 
lectual faith in God's revelation and in Christ. But 
the latter kind of faith may often and often does ex- 
ist without leading to trust. Roman teaching makes 
faith intellectual and general. It does not recog- 
nize faith in the particular sense just mentioned. 
Winer says justly: “The Romanists most assuredly 
require faith as a personal disposition on the part of 
him who shall attain justification; but that faith is 
not a trust in the merit of Christ, it is that general 
credence of the doctrines of the Christian revelation 
which is rooted in the understanding."* Bellarmin 
says: “The object of faith, which heretics restrict to 
the promise of special mercy alone, Catholics would 
make as wide as the Word of God. . . . Then 

1* Ша fides, quæ justificat, non est tantum notitia historiz, sed 
est assentiri promissioni Dei, in quá gratis propter Christum 
offertur remissio peccatorum et justificatio.” “Fides est non 
tantum notitia in intellectu, sed etiam fiducia in voluntate, h.l. 
est velle et accipere hoc quod in promissione offertur," etc. 
2 Winer, Conf. of Christendom, р. 186, etc. ? Wesley, vol. v. p. 
60. 4 Winer, p. 189. 
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they differ as to the faculty and power of the mind, 
that is the seat of faith. The former put faith in the 
will, defining it as trust, and so confounding it with 
hope. Catholics teach that faith has its seat in the 
understanding. Lastly, (they differ) as to the intel- 
lectual act itself. For they define faith by knowl- 
edge; we by assent.”? The Protestant interpreta- 
tion is abundantly justified by the habitual phrase 
used in Scripture in describing the faith necessary 
to salvation—believing in and on Christ (John iii. 15, 
18, 36; vi. 40, 47; 1 John v. 9, 10, 12; Galatians iii. 26; 
Acts xvi. 31)? Faith has been well described as 
*the flight of a penitent sinner to the mercy of God 
in Christ." 


2 209. Repentance and Faith of Penitents and Believers. 


The repentance and faith of a penitent are to be 
distinguished from those of the Christian believer.? 
In the latter case repentance and faith are in order 
to a further degree of holiness. А believer has also 
a faith of assurance, a persuasion “that I, even I, am 
now reconciled to God.” The latter is frequently 
confounded with penitent faith in order to forgive- 


1 Winer, p. 190. Bellarmin goes on to say: “Judgment or as- 
sent is twofold, for one kind follows the reason and evidence of 
the case, the other follows the authority of the speaker; the 
former is called knowledge, the latter faith.” 2 Even Peter Lom- 
bard says: *Aliud est credere in Deum, aliud credere Deo, aliud 
credere Deum. Credere Deo est credere vera esse quee loquitur, 
quod et mali faciunt, et nos credimus homini, non in hominem. 
Credere Deum est credere quod ipse sit Deus, quod etiam mali 
faciunt. Credere in Deum est credendo amare, credendo in eum 
ire, credendo ei adhzerere et ejus membris incorporari”: Lu- 
thardt, p. 249; Owen v. 85, 100. ?See Wesley on The Repent- 
ance of Believers, Sermon xiv. 
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ness. The confusion is pernicious. It can never be 
а seeker's duty to believe that he is already forgiven. 
He must believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, i. е., as he 
is set forth in Scripture, and he is set forth as the 
universal, sufficient, accepted propitiation for sin. 
The same mistake is made in some creeds. Conf. 
Aug., *and believes that his sins are remitted for 
Christ's sake.” 1 

Faith is not only a condition, like repentance, but 
also an instrument. We are justified through, not 
ou account of, our repentance and faith.? 


4 210. Arminian Position. 

Only Arminianism does justice to these conditions. 
Calvinism is naturally shy of them, its writers either 
ignoring them or confounding them with the repent- 
ance and faith of believers. But in doing so they 
overlook or set aside an important aspect of the 
teaching of the New Testament, which speaks often 
and emphatically of these acts as preceding, and nec- 
essary in order to, personal salvation. It is folly to 
say that the fulfillment of conditions interferes with 
the sovereign freeness of salvation, and would form 
a ground of pride. Are we purely passive in receiv- 
ing other gifts of God? Does our action detract 
from the freeness of those gifts? 


II. BLESSINGS OF SALVATION. 
2911. Justification, Regeneration, Sanctification. 
Justification, Regeneration, and Sanctification are 
contemporaneous and inseparable. Everyone who 
experiences the first blessing experiences the others 


1Winer, p. 191. -? Owen, vol. v. 109. 
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at the same time. In thought, however, the order 
cannot be changed. It would be unnatural to sup- 
pose man born again before he is justified or for- 
given. Speaking of the first two blessings, Wesley 
says: “The former relates to the great work which 
God does for us, in forgiving our sins; the latter to 
the great work which God does in us, in renewing our 
fallen nature. In order of time, neither of these is 
before the other; in the moment we are justified by 
the grace of God, through the redemption that is in 
Jesus, we are also ‘born of the Spirit;’ but in order 
of thinking, as it is termed, justification precedes the 
new birth,” Serm. xlv. 
A.— JUSTIFICATION. 


4 919. The Roman Catholic Doctrine. 


The Roman and Protestant Churches differ funda- 
mentally not only as to the condition, but also as to 
the nature, of justification." According to the for- 
mer, it is making man just by infusing righteous- 
ness of nature, being thus equivalent to sanctifica- 
tion or to the entire process of salvation; according 
to the latter, it is making just by declaring or pro- 
nouncing just. This difference of view as to the na- 
ture of the blessing has probably much to do with 
the difference of view as to its condition. If the Ro- 
man view on the first point is the scriptural one, 
there is some reason for including good works at 


! Hodge, Syst. Theol. iii. 114; Dorner, Syst. Chr. Doctr. iv. 
194; Blunt, Dict. Theol., “Justification,” mixes up the Protestant 
and Romanist views; Cunningham, Historical Theology, vol. 
ii, ch, xxi. ?It is not a declaring innocent. Man is guilty, 
and can never be acquitted as a criminal in a human court is 
acquitted. 
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least among the means of the blessing. This differ- 
ence-of meaning must be borne in mind throughout. 
Thus, when the Council of Trent says, “If anyone 
shall say that the wicked is justified by faith alone, 
so that he understands nothing else to be requisite to 
his obtaining the grace of justification, . . . let 
him be anathema,’ the wide range given to justified 
must be remembered. When, again, Protestant 
Churches declare with Paul that “а man is justified 
by faith apart from the works of the law,” the limit- 
ed range given to the same term must be remem- 
bered. 

A single quotation from the Tridentine Council 
will set forth the Roman idea with sufficient clear- 
ness. “Justification is not the remission of sins 
alone, but also the sanctification and renewal of the 
inner man by the voluntary reception of the grace 
and gifts, by which man from unrighteous becomes 
righteous, and from being an enemy becomes a 
friend, that he may be an heir according to the hope 
of eternal life, . . . bythe righteousness of God, 
by which he makes us righteous; endowed with 
which by him we are renewed in the spirit of our 
mind, and are not only reckoned, but are truly called 
and are righteous, receiving righteousness in us"? 


1 Winer, р. 184. ?“Justificatio non est sola peccatorum remis- 
sio, sed et sanctificatio et renovatio interioris hominis per volun- 
tariam susceptionem gratis et donorum unde homo ex injusto fit 
justus et ex inimico amicus, ut sit heres secundum spem vitæ æter- 
næ . . . justitia Dei, quá nos justos facit, quá videlicet ab eo donati 
renovamur spiritu mentis nostra et non modo reputamur, sed 
vere justi nominamur et sumus, justitiam in nobis recipientes ": 
Winer, p. 179. It must not be forgotten that Dr. Pusey and 
the great party which agrees with him teach this doctrine of 
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4913. The Protestant Doctrine. 

The Protestant symbols declare with one voice 
that justify means in Scripture to declare just. 
“Justification here signifies not to be made right- 
eous from being wicked, but in the forensic usage to 
ре pronounced righteous. . . . То be justified is 
to obtain remission of sins. . . . To justify in the 
forensic usage means to absolve the guilty and pro- 
nounce righteous, but on account of another's right- 
eousness, namely, Christ's, which righteousness of 
another is imparted to us by means of faith." (Apol. 
А. €) The Eleventh Article of the English Church 
and the Westminster Confession speak to the same 
effect. Mr. Wesley says: “Тһе plain scriptural no- 
tion of justification is pardon, the forgiveness of 
sins. It is that act of God the Father, whereby, for 
the sake of the propitiation made by the blood of his 
Son, he ‘showeth forth his righteousness (or mercy)? 
by the remission of sins that are past." While, 
however, justification is substantially the same as 
forgiveness, it is also different. Otherwise, why two 
terms instead of one? Justification is forgiveness 
in accordance with law, a putting right in relation to 
law. There might be forgiveness without justifica- 


Trent as well as other doctrines. On the whole difference be- 
tween the Roman and Protestant doctrine, see Dean Jack- 
son, Bk. iv. ch. vii; also Cramp, Text-book of Popery p. 73. 
1“ Justificari hic significat non, ex impio justum effici, sed usu 
forensijustum pronuntiari. . . . Consequiremissionem pec- 
catorum est justificari. . . . Justificare h.l. (Rom. v. 1) forensi 
consuetudine significat reum absolvere et pronuntiare justum, 
sed propter alienam justitiam, videlicet Christi, quæ aliena justi- 
tia communicatur nobis per fidem": Winer, p. 180. ?7bid., p. 
187. З An incorrect ex position. 
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tion. The very term just or righteous suggests the 
idea of law, implying as it does a standard of com- 
parison. According to Liddell and Scott, the Prot- 
estant interpretation is the only one known to clas- 
sical usage (dado, “to hold as right or fair, deem 
right, think fit,” implying a judgment passed respect- 
ing something). 


4914. Scripture Teaching. 


The final decision turns upon the Scripture use of 
the term. The best way to ascertain this is to ob- 
serve its use in relation to other subjects. In pas- 
sages like Exodus xxiii. 7; Deuteronomy xxv. 1; 1 
Kings viii. 32; Psalms li. 4, cxliti. 2; Proverbs xvii. 
15; Isaiah v. 23, i. 8, 9; Luke vii. 29, 35, x. 29, xvi. 15; 
Matthew xi. 19; 1 Corinthians iv. 4, the sense of mak- 
ing intrinsically just is out of the question.” In 
every ease it is the passing of a judgment that is 
meant. When, then, Paul, *a Hebrew of the He- 
brews," with his mind steeped in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures and in current Jewish ideas, takes the term, 
and, without any intimation of a change of meaning, 
applies it to God's relation to man, we have no rea- 
son for departing from the meaning fixed by usage, 
especially when this is in perfect harmony with the 


1*How can дао» possibly signify ‘to make righteous?’ 
Verbs indeed of this ending from adjectives of physical mean- 
ing may have this use, е. g., rvó2oiv, ‘to make blind? But when 
such verbs are derived from adjectives of moral meaning, as 
айофу, бо(обу, дкшої», they do by usage, and must, from the na- 
ture of things, signify to deem to account, to prove, or to treat as 
worthy, holy, righteous”: Canon Evans on 1 Cor. vi. 11, in 
Speaker's Comm. See also Godet's Excursus in Comm. on Ro- 
mans, vol. i. 157. ?Luthardt, Comp. p. 257; Owen, v. 125, etc. 
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context. See Romans iii. 19, 20, 24-26; Acts xiii. 
38, 39. 

In Romans v. 18, viii. 34, justify is opposed to con- 
demn. To condemn is not to make really bad, but to 
pronounce an adverse judgment. What then must 
justify mean? 

In Romans iv. 48 justify is plainly treated as 
equivalent to imputing righteousness, forgiving in- 
iquities, covering sin, not imputing sin. Otherwise 
the quotation from the Psalms has no pertinence. 
Here also there can be no question of making inter- 
nally righteous. See Galatians iii. 6; James ii. 25, 
24; Luke xviii. 13, 14. 


4915. Forensic Teaching of Romans. 


The most powerful evidence, however, in behalf of 
the Protestant interpretation, is that supplied by the 
whole strain of the first five chapters of the Romans. 
In chapters ii. to v. the apostle is moving in a circle 
of legal or forensic ideas—law, guilt, condemnation, 
propitiation, justification. All these terms hang to- 
gether. To make justify mean the imparting of in- 
trinsic righteousness, would be out of harmony with 
the rest of the exposition. The latter idea is first in- 
troduced in chapter vi., where we have an entirely 
new set of figures and terms. In the earlier argu- 
ment, all men are pronounced guilty before the law, 
and then on the ground of the great propitiation (iii. 
25) they are “justified.” What can this mean, in the 
connection of thought, but to be set free from guilt 
and condemnation? 

The nature of the objection which the apostle sup- 
poses to be raised against his teaching (iii. 31, vi. 1) 
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confirms our interpretation. Some one objects that 
the doctrine of a man being justified “by faith apart 
from the works of the law,’ makes the law of none 
effect. Now if “justify” meant on the apostle’s lips 
to make a man internally righteous, how could such 
an objection ever occur to anyone? It would be ab- 
surd; and it is not likely that St. Paul or Scripture 
would condescend to notice mere nonsense. But, ac- 
cording to the Protestant interpretation, such an ob- 
jection seems plausible at first sight. Some one 
might ask, If justification, so defined, is by faith only, 
what is the use of the law, what room is there for 
obedience to it? And precisely the same objection 
is made by Roman and other controversialists 
against the Protestant doctrine of justification, 
which is denounced as immoral and opposed to the 
interests of holiness—a to'erably conclusive proof 
that Paul's doctrine and ours are the same.* 


4 216. Forensic Atonement and Forensic Justification. 


There is a close connection between the forensic 
aspect of the atonement and the forensic nature of 
justification, the former being the ground of the lat- 
ter. It is true that the forensic is not the only as- 
pect of atonement, as we have seen, but it is one 
aspect; and justification is not the whole of salva- 
tion, but it is part. Simple forgiveness would remit 


1 Thomasius (Christi Person und Werk, Theil 3, ii. 223) gives 
interesting quotations from Origen, showing that that keen 
thinker very early saw the true relation between faith and 
works. “ Et puto quod prima salutis initia et ipsa fundamenta 
fides est; profectus vero et augmenta ædificii spes est, perfectis 
autem et culmen totius operis caritas," 


16 
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penalty without regard to law and its satisfaction. 
Justification does so cn the ground of the satisfac- 
tion made to law. It is, so to speak, legal forgive- 
ness. It is difficult to see where the legal element 
in the work of atonement finds practical applica- 
tion, if the legal nature of justification is denied. 


2217. Objections to the Protestant Doctrine Considered. 

An objection is sometimes made that the Protest- 
ant doctrine makes God, in declaring a sinner just, 
declare what is contrary to fact. The objection isa 
mere verbal cavil. What is meant is that for the 
sake of Christ God treats guilty man, when penitent, 
as if he were righteous. Christ's merit is reckoned 
his, so that the divine action is not contrary to truth 
and fact. The same objection might be raised 
against forgiveness in any form. In forgiving a sin- 
ner, God treats him as he does not deserve to be 
treated, i. e.; regards him as not a sinner. Is this 
unjust? 

The objection, that the doctrine is inimical to the 
interests of morality, has already been considered. 
There would be weight in it if Protestantism or 
Scripture made this blessing the whole of salvation. 
But the necessity of sanctification is just as earnest- 
ly maintained. In fact, it is inseparable from the 
earlier blessing. 

According to the Protestant definition, justifica- 
tion is complete at once; according to the Roman 
one, it is progressive. 


9 918. Peculiar Calvinistic Phraseology. 


A peculiar phraseology, used in Calvinistic and 
other circles, to describe justification, is the imputa- 
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tion of Christ’s righteousness. The term to impute 
or reckon is used in Scripture in reference to this 
subject, but it is faith, not Christ’s righteousness, 
that is said to be reckoned for righteousness (Ro- 
mans iv. 3-9; Galatians iii. 6; James ii. 23). The 
argument used to justify the phrase in question is, 
that as the object of faith is Christ’s righteousness, 
the imputation of faith involves the imputation of 
its object. But this consequence does not necessa- 
rily follow. Even granting that the object of faith 
is correctly stated, the question is, In what aspect or 
for what purpose is that righteousness believed in? 
It need not be in order to personal appropriation, 
but simply as constituting a valid expiation. The 
argument, in short, is a non sequitur. Other develop- 
ments of the phraseology are still more suspicious. 
Christ’s righteousness is divided into active and pas- 
sive, the first being his perfect observance of God's 
law, the second his expiatory suffering, and both are 
said to be reckoned to us. If the former is reckoned 
to the believer, so that he is regarded as having kept 
God’s law in Christ, it is hard to see how this is con- 
sistent with the requirement of holiness in us. We 
know how earnestly the inference is disavowed, but 
we do not see how it is to be logically avoided. It is 
said in defense that we just as much need Christ’s 
perfect obedience to supply the defects of our obedi- 
ence as we need his meritorious suffering to atone 
for our guilt; otherwise we must suppose the de- 
mands of the law to be lowered to meet our weak- 


1 Advocated by Owen, vol. v. p. 162, etc. See Crawford, Scr. 
Doctr. of Atonement, p. 444; Blunt, Dict. Theol., art. * Imputed 


Righteousness,” 
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ness. But is not the same mercy which cancels our 
guilt equal to the forgiveness of our imperfections? 
Why resort to the artificial and unnatural notion of 
a vicarious holiness? If there are spheres of life in 
which substitution is out of place, surely the region 
of personal holiness is one of them. Mr. Wesley ac- 
cepts the phraseology, putting his own meaning upon 
it. He takes it as another way of denying human 
merit and affirming that we are justified solely for 
Christ’s sake. But those who use the language 
mean more by it than this. He says: “As the active 
and passive righteousness of Christ were never, in 
fact, separated from each other, so we never need 
separate them at all. It is with regard to these con- 
jointly that Jesus is called ‘The Lord our Righteous- 
ness.’ But when is this righteousness imputed? 
When they believe; in that very hour the righteous- 
ness of Christ is theirs; it is imputed to every one 
that. believes, as soon as he believes. But in what 
sense is this righteousness imputed to believers? In 
this: all believers are forgiven and accepted, not for 
the sake of anything in them, or of anything that 
ever was, that is, or ever can be done by them, but 
wholly for the sake of what Christ hath done and 
suffered for them.” (Serm. xx.) It need only be re- 
marked that the language thus explained is a round- 
about way of saying what might be said far more 
clearly and simply.* 


3219. Faith the Only Condition. 


Faith is the only condition of justification? Prot- 


1 Pope, Comp. ii. 446. ?Justification by faith alone is often 
called the material, the sole authority of Scripture in matters of 
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estantism is as unanimous in making faith the sole 
condition as it is in making forgiveness the sole con- 
tent of the blessing. Sold fide is its watchword here. 
“Sola fide nos justificamur coram Deo, quia sola fide 
accipimus remissionem peccatorum et reconcliatio- 
nem, propter Christum, quia reconciliatio seu justifi- 
catio est res promissa propter Christum, non propter 
legem." (Apol. A.C., Article xi. of English Church. 
Westminster Confession, chapter xi. section 1.) The 
Roman condemnation of this view, with its different 
definition, has been already quoted. 


2 990. Scripture Teaching. 

It is clear that Scripture is with us on this point 
(see Romans iii. 20-28, iv. 4; Ephesians ii. 8-10; 2 
Timothy i. 9; Titus iii. 5; Acts xvi. 31). The last pas- 
sage is enough to settle the question. The apostle 
says, concluding his argument: “We reckon there- 
fore that a man is justified by faith apart from the 
works of the law.” Whatsoever justification means, 
works of the law are excluded from the means by 
which it is obtained. If justification means sancti- 
fication, as Rome says, works are excluded from it. 
This passage does not stand alone, as the above 
enumeration shows. The reference cannot be to 


faith, the formal principle of Protestantism, On Faith and Good 
Works see Dean Jackson, Bk. xi. chs. xxx., xxxi. “ We are justi- 
fied by faith alone; but we are not justified by that faith which 
can be alone. Alone, respects its influence unto our justificatiun, 
not its nature and existence. And we absolutely deny that we 
can be justified by that faith which ean be alone ; that is, without 
a principle of spiritual life and universal obedience, operative in 
all the works of it, as duty doth require": Treatise on Justifica- 
tion, Owen, Works, v. 73. 1 Winer, p. 185. 
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works of the ceremonial law, for in the whole con- 
text “the law” is spoken of in general terms. The 
ceremonial law did not exist in Abraham’s days, iv. 
2. In chapter iv. 4 the apostle even argues that the 
blessing must be through faith, in order that it may 
be of grace. The explanation given by the Council 
of Trent, “We are said to be justified by faith, be- 
cause faith is the beginning of human salvation, the 
foundation and root of all justification,’ is like say- 
ing that a man is made wise and learned by the alpha- 
bet, because the alphabet is the beginning of all 
knowledge.? 


4991. The Roman Doctrine of Merit. 

Nothing has done more to obscure the truth on the 
present subject, in the Roman Church, than the doc- 
trine of the possibility of merit in man. "Phis merit 
is said to be of two kinds or degrees. When man be- 
fore justification yields to prevenient grace, he is 
said by a merit of congruity (meritum de congruo) to 
deserve an increase of grace. The justified merit 
eternal life in a higher sense by a merit of condignity 
(meritum de condigno). * Since Christ himself is ever 
infusing, as the head into the members, virtue into 
the justified themselves, which virtue always pre- 
cedes and accompanies and follows their good 
works, and without which they (the good works) сап- 
not in any way be pleasing and meritorious before 
God, it is matter of faith that nothing more is want- 
ing to the justified themselves, to entitle them, by 
those good works, which are done in God, to be con- 
sidered as having satisfied God's law as to this 


l Winer, p. 184. ? Barrow on Apostles’ Creed, Serm. iv. and v. 
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earthly life, and, if they die in a state of grace, as 
having merited the eternal life to be attained in due 
time." So Bellarmin says: “The common judgment 
of all Catholics is, that the good works of the right- 
eous are meritorious in the true and proper sense, 
and that they merit not this or that reward, but 
eternal life itself’? It is true, human merit is 
traced to Christ's merit as its source, and Christians 
are warned against self-confidence and pride. But 
the doctrine is a dangerous one; fine distinctions are 
soon rubbed off in common use, and the modicum of 
truth at the basis of the doctrine may be put in safer 
and more moderate terms. 


2 999. St. James and St. Paul. 

St. James (ii. 14-26) seems at first directly to con- 
tradict St. Paul. Іп verses 15, 16, 19, he gives an ex- 
ample of the kind of faith which is too little for jus- 
tification, a simply intellectual, inoperative faith, 
faith without fruits of holiness. Paul never said 
that such faith would save. In fact, he says over 
and over again precisely the same as James (Gala- 


1 Con. Trid. vi.16: * Cum ille ipsi Christus tanquam caput in 
membra . . . in ipsos justificatos jugiter virtutem influat, 
quæ virtus bona eorum opera semper antecedit et comitatur et 
subsequitur, et sine quá nullo pacto Deo grata et meritoria esse 
possent, nihil ipsis justificatis amplius deesse credendum est, 
quominus plene illis quidem operibus, que in Deo sunt facta, 
divine legi pro hujus vite statu satisfecisse et vitam seternam 
suo etiam tempore, si tamen in gratid decesserunt, consequen- 
dam vere promeruisse censeantur": Winer, p. 196. ?* Habet 
communis catholicorum omnium sententia, opera bona justorum 
vere ac proprie esse merita, et merita non cujuscunque præmii, 
sed ipsius vitæ æternæ”: Winer, p. 197. On the doctrine of 
Merit, see Jackson, Works, Bk. xi. chs. xxvii., xxviii. 
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tians v. 6; Ephesians ii. 10; Titus iii. 8; Romans iii. 
31, viii. 4, 18, xiii. 8-10, vi). The two writers are 
treating of different subjects. One is instructing a 
seeker respecting the means of salvation, the other 
is exposing a pretended believer. Substantially, 
James is treating of the kind of faith that saves. Or 
we may say that one apostle speaks of a sinner's jus- 
tification, the other of a Christian's, two different 
justifications being meant. A Christian justifies his 
faith, proves it to be genuine, by works.* 


2 998. Historical Review. 


Dr. Pope in his Compendium? gives a valuable 
and interesting account of the history of thought on 
this subject. We will merely indicate the points 
which deserve attention. One is the source of the 
error of the Roman Church in Augustine, who does 
not distinguish between justification and sanctifica- 
tion. “God justifies (man) not only by remitting the 
evil he has done, but also by bestowing charity, that 
he may forsake evil and do good by the aid of the 
Holy Spirit.” Another sentence is quoted, which 
seems to indicate a sense of the distinction, ‘“Se- 
quuntur opera justificatum, non preecedunt justifi- 


1“ Works justify and perfect faith, not in the nature of the 
thing, but in the sight of man, to whom they witness the liveli- 
hood and perfection of faith, not as causes, but effects and signs 
of our justification; they are not only signs, but conditions con- 
comitant or precedent;” and more in Jackson on Creed, Bk. iv. 
sec, 1, ch. xi. folio ed. i. p. 686, also вес. 2, ch. vi. Owen, v. ch. 
xx. Owen argues that Paul and James have a different pur- 
pose, intend a different kind of faith, and speak of justification 
in a different sense. ? Comp. ii. 418-451. 
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candum.”* <A favorite distinction of the Middle 
Ages is between Fides informis, bare intellectual 
faith, and Fides formata charitate, faith informed by 
love. The latter is sanctifying faith, the former 
does not amount to justifying faith. 

Calvinism, which misplaces repentance and faith, 
makes justification a consequence of regeneration. 
According to it, man is first regenerated in fulfill- 
ment of an eternal decree, and then Christ’s right- 
eousness, active and passive, is imputed to him. He 
is regenerated through union with Christ, and he is 
united to Christ by faith, which again is the gift of 
God. Some Lutheran teachers have followed Cal- 
vin in this order? Arminians also have used erro- 
neous language. Thus Limborch speaks of Faith, 
*on account of which God is graciously willing to be- 
stow on man remission of sins and the reward of 
eternal life” (page 443). 

In a series of quotations, Dr: Pope shows that the 
practice of good men, who teach error, is often better 
than their creed. Augustine says: “Our righteous- 
ness is true, on account of the truly good which is be- 
fore it; but in this life it is so slight and impover- 
ished that it consists rather in the forgiveness of 
sins than in the perfection of virtues.” “Му sole 
hope rests on the death of my Saviour. His death is 


1 Luthardt, Comp. p. 258. One is surprised to find Canon 
Norris saying that Augustine does not confound the two bless- 
ings (Rudiments of Theology, p. 297). No doubt the sentences 
he quotes seem to bear him out. But we cannot gather the views 
of the Fathers from detached sentences, but from the strain of 
their teaching. This seems here to be on the other side. ? Pope, 
pp. 440, 441. 
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my merit, my refuge, my salvation, my life, my resur- 
rection; my merit is the mercy of the Lord. He who 
doubts of the pardon of sin denies that God is merci- 
ful" (page 421). Anselm gives these directions for 
dealing with a dying man: “Dost thou believe that 
thou canst not be saved but by the death of Christ? 
The sick man answereth, Yes. Then let it be said to 
him: Go to, then, and whilst thy soul abideth in thee, 
put all thy confidence in this death alone, place thy 
trust in no other thing, commit thyself wholly to 
this death, cover thyself wholly with this alone, cast 
thyself wholly on this death, wrap thyself wholly in 
this death. And if God would judge thee, say, Lord, 
I place the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between 
me and thy judgment, and otherwise I will not con- 
tend, or enter into judgment with thee. And if he 
shall say unto thee that thou art a sinner, say, I 
place the death of our Lord Jesus Christ between me 
and my sins. If he shall say unto thee that thou 
hast deserved damnation, say, Lord, I put the death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ between thee and all my 
sins; and I offer his merits instead of my own, which 
I ought to have but have not. If he shall say that 
heis angry with thee, say, Lord, I place the death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ between me and thy anger." 
But the most remarkable testimony is that of Bellar- 
min: “Because of the uncertainty of our own right- 
eousness and the danger of empty boasting, it is 
safest to place our whole trust in God's sole mercy 
and benignity. This only we say, it is safer to for- 
get merits, however obtained, and to look to God's 


1 P. 425; Shedd, ii. 281. 
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mercy alone, both because without revelation no one 
can certainly know that he has real merits, or will 
persevere in them to the end, and also because noth- 
ing is more easy in this scene of temptation than for 
arrogance to spring from contemplating good works” 
(page 434). 

For full details, see Dorner's History of Protest- 
ant Theology, two volumes. 

á B.— REGENERATION. 
2994, Communication of the New Life. 

The nature and limits of this blessing are by no 
means so clear as in the case of its sister blessings. 
The very various definitions of it given in the Church 
are, in part at least, the consequence of the compara- 
tively slight treatment of it in Scripture. It some- 
times stands in theology for the outward rights and 
privileges of the Christian state, to which baptism is 
the introduction. Butif this were all that is meant, 
it would be hard to explain the solemnity of Christ’s 
teaching or the ground of Nicodemus’s wonder in 
John iii. It cannot denote less than the beginning 
of a new inward, spiritual life. Taking it in this 
sense, others have only put a difference of degree be- 
tween it and sanctification. But if this be so, it is 
not a distinct blessing at all; it is merely another 
name for the first stage of sanctification, and two 
terms are needless. It seems better, therefore, with 
Dr. Pope (iii. 5), to limit the first term strictly to the 
communication of the new life, of which sanctifica- 
tion then takes charge. The new birth thus corre- 
sponds to natural birth. Regeneration is as deci- 


1T. Goodwin, Object and Acts of Justifying Faith, vol. viii. 
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sive and instantaneous a work as justification, and as 
little capable of degrees. This interpretation also 
explains why the blessing is seldom named in the 
Scripture biography of the new life. 


2225. Scriptural Idea, 

The idea of a New Birth is only found in John iii. 
3 (compared with i. 12, 13); 1 John iii. 9, etc.; Titus iii. 
5, which is of doubtful interpretation; 1 Peter i. 3, 23. 
Other figures, however, have been explained as hav- 
ing the same meaning—Creation, 2 Corinthians v 
17; Ephesians ii. 10; Galatians vi. 15; Ephesians iv. 
24; Resurrection, Romans vi. 4, 5; Colossians ii. 13, 
iii. 1; Ephesians ii. 5, 6; Renewal, Colossians iii. 10; 
Romans xii. 2; Ephesians iv. 23; Titus iii. 5. It is 
evident that a complete, radical change is meant, the 
Divine Spirit being the agent, the Divine Word the 
means. The psalmist prays for this blessing (Psalm 
li. 10). 

4996. Adoption. 

Dr. Pope's view of Adoption differs from the ordi- 
nary one in annexing it to Regeneration rather thar: 
toJustifieation. Itisthe bestowal of the rights and 
privileges of the regenerate state. It is quite true 


1*Tt is that great change which God works in the soul when 
he brings it into life; when he raises it from the death of sin to ` 
the life of righteousness": Wesley, Serm. xlv. He says it is 
wrong to speak of regeneration “as a progressive work, carried 
on in the soul by slow degrees, from the time of our first turn- 
ing to God. This is undeniably true of sanctification; but of 
regeneration, the new birth, it is not true. This is a part of 
sanctification, not the whole; it is the gate to it, the entrance 
intoit. . . . Thesame relation which there is between our 
natural birth and our growth, there is also between our new 
birth and our sanctification.” 
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that, like justification, adoption is a legal idea. Still 
it is a different legal idea. In one case man is a 
criminal treated as righteous, in the other case he is 
a stranger treated as a child. Why should not the 
Second Birth carry legal privileges with it? It 
seems natural that privilege should follow state, not 
the converse. It will be observed that Adoption is 
St. Paul’s word, the New Birth St. John’s. And 
there can be little doubt that Paul is thinking more 
of privilege (Romans viii. 14-17). St. Paul uses both 
vids and текуоу of the Christian, St. John only the 
latter, reserving the former for Christ. The term 
vids rather connotes privilege and dignity, the term 
текуоу community of nature and the affection spring- 
ing out of the relation. The privileges are such as 
Filial Access to God (Romans viii. 15; Matthew vi. 
9), Freedom (John viii. 32; Galatians iv. 5), the Pos- 
session of the Spirit (Luke xi. 13), Inheritance, Life, 
Glory, God." 


C.—SANCTIFICATION. 


2997. Introductory. 


Sanctification is the growth and perfecting of the 
new regenerate life. Holiness denotes the finished 


1See Watson’s Works, v. 149, xi. 248. “The idea of ‘ child,’ 
as distinguished from ‘son,’ which does not occur in this con- 
nection in St. John except Rev. xxi. 7, is that of a community 
of nature as distinguished from that of a dignity of heirship. 
St. John dwells characteristically upon the commu- 
nication of a new life, while St. Paul dwells upon the gift of a 
new dignity and relation. When St. Paul brings out the new- 
ness of the Christian’s being, he speaks of him as a new ‘ crea- 
tion” The language of St. James (i. 18) and of St. Peter (1 Pet. 
i. 3, 23) corresponds with that of St. John”: Westcott, Speaker’s 
Comm, on Gospel of St. John, p. 9, 
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result of the process. We have to notice the Nature, 
Progressiveness, and Perfection of the blessing. 


3228. Nature of Sanctification—Negative Side. 

On its negative side it is the removal of evil from 
human nature, on its positive the creation or infu- 
sion of good, and especially of love to God and man, 
which is the sum of goodness (Romans xiii. 10). 

The negative work of purifying is expressed by 
кобар(е, кадардѕ, кобарбттз; the words used of the 
cleansing of lepers, Matthew viii. 2, 3, x. 8, xi. 5, ete. 
In the spiritual application, the presence of evil is 
always supposed, 2 Corinthians vii. 1; Hebrews ix. 
14, 22, 23; 1 John 1, 7,9. 


3229. Positive Side. 

The positive side is expressed by the great word, 
occurring so frequently in the New Testament, dy.os 
(“saints,” 1 Corinthians i. 2, Ephesians i. 1, ete; 
ayidlo, aywotvn, ауасров), corresponding to the 
equally sacred term of the Old Testament, ep. 
See Ephesians v. 26; 1 Thessalonians v. 23; Hebrews 
ii. 11, ix. 13, x. 10, xiii. 12, etc. Whatever the deriva- 
tion of the word, the idea which it came to express 
was undoubtedly that of being set apart, consecrated 
to the divine possession and service. Inanimate 
things—places, vessels, buildings—were so set apart 
from common for sacred uses. They were God's, 
not man's. This idea was then transferred to hu- 
man beings, Exodus xix. 6. Moral was substituted 
for material excellence. According to Exodus xix. 
6, the whole of Israel was to be holy to God. The 
design was never realized, but it was God's purpose. 
The two ideas of Possession and Service then com- 
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bine into the Priestly idea. Тһе priests were God’s 
possession (кАфров) and servants, ministers waiting 
upon the Lord in his temple. АП this is transferred 
to Christians, Titus ii. 14, Ходи терюбоюу; 1 Peter ii. 
9, А. eis тєритойси; Romans xii. 1, vi. 13; 2 Corinthians 
v. 15; Ephesians v. 27; Revelation i. 6. This spiritual, 
universal priesthood of believers is the only human 
priesthood acknowledged in the New Testament. 

Whether we speak of sanctification or consecra- 
tion, the act is God's. Dedication seems a better 
word to describe our act of self-devotion to the divine 
wil. But why depart from the old usage, which 
speaks of God sanctifying man, and of man conse- 
crating himself? 

The *spiritual sacrifices" which Christians are to 
offer are all the duties of a Christian life, duties of 
gratitude, obedience, and worship to God, and of 
justice, truth, mercy to man. It is evident that they 
include the whole of human life, nothing is outside 
them or apart from them. It is only another way of 
stating the same truth, to say that a Christian offers 
himself to God, not a part of his life, but himself in 
all his thoughts, intentions, and acts. If a Chris- 
tian himself is God’s, all his life is God’s, all is re- 
ligious and sacred—business, time, study, intellect, 
wealth, influence. “In that day shall there be upon 
the bells of the horses, Holiness unto the Lord,” 
Zechariah xiv. 20. No idea is more comprehensive 
or more practical than that of Christian holiness. 

2 930. Is There a Direct Witness of the Spirit? 

Mr. Wesley thinks there is a direct witness of the 


Holy Spirit to the fact of sanctification as to forgive- 
ness (Works, xi. 420). But neither the reasons he 
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gives, nor the quotations in support from Scripture, 
are quite convincing. The change wrought in the 
former blessing is in God’s attitude to us, and re- 
quires, or at least admits, outward attestation. The 
change in the latter case is from first to last in us, 
and may be expected to “shine in its own light.” 
The passages of Scripture quoted are general in their 
terms. No one will question the possibility of this 
second direct witness. But its necessity is not so 
clear. Norcanit be said to be common. It has not 
been made prominent in Methodist teaching. 


2981. Christian Ethics. 


This would be the place for an exposition of Chris- 
tian Ethics, for what is ethics but applied holiness, 
the detailed working out of holiness in practical life? 
Martensen calls holiness “the last word of theology, 
the first of ethics.” The usual defect in the treat- 
ment of this subject is the failure to bring out the 
distinctively Christian aspects of ethical teaching. 
Christian ethics is to natural ethics as the Christian 
religion is to natural religion. Undoubtedly there 
is a morality that is independent of religion and re- 
ligious faith, a morality that is never to be thought 
lightly of. But Christianity brings man into new 
relations, out of which arise new duties and senti- 
ments. It also gives a new color, new sanctions and 
reasons, to old virtues and obligations. The prov- 
ince of Christian ethics is to bring out this side of 
the subject into the clearest light. Тһе ethical 


l Martensen, Christian Ethics, 3 vols.; Wardlaw, Christian 
Ethics; Harless, Christian Ethics; Dorner, Syst. Christ. Ethics; 
Davison, Fern. Lect. “Тһе Christian Conscience” [Smyth, Chris- 
tian Ethics; Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 2 vols.—J. J. Т. 
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teaching, of which the New Testament is full, is 
charged with the religious and Christian spirit. 
4 9832. Progressiveness of Sanctification. 

The work of holiness, both on its negative and pos- 
itive side, as a dying to sin and a living to right- 
eousness, is a gradual one, 2 Corinthians vii. 1; 2 
Peteriii.18. Thenew life grows to maturity. Serip- 
ture implies and experience proves that the evil na- 
ture remains after conversion, held down, never al- 
lowed to emerge into act, in process of transforma- 
tion, but still there, and from time to time giving 
signs of its presence. Of course, as matter of pos- 
sibility, the work of inward holiness might be per- 
fected in the moment of conversion; we are speaking 
of what is the rule and what is according to analogy. 
God brings his works to perfection by degrees. Per- 
haps we may suppose that he does so because he 
would have the creature coóperate in the process, in- 
stead of doing all the work himself at a single stroke. 
Why should the highest work of all be an exception? 
The higher we rise in the scale of creation, the higher 
the order of being, the slower we find growth to be. 
After St. Paul has said (Romans vi. 11), * Reckon ye 
yourselves dead unto sin," he says (verse 12), “Let 
not sin reign in your mortal body." What necessity 
could there be for the latter exhortation, if the for- 
mer statement meant that sin was utterly destroyed? 
We must not take a single passage by itself, but con- 
sider the whole of St. Paul's teaching together. The 
state described in verses 2 and 11, “dead to sin,” is 
consistent with the possibility of sin remaining, and 


with the necessity constantly to yield the members 


in service to God. If no danger of sin remained in 


17 
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any shape or form, how is this language to be ex- 
plained? We pray to be forgiven our trespasses. 
What is the source and spring of these trespasses, 
which need forgiveness, if no inward evil is left? 
The apostle speaks of the destroying of sin as “ mor- 
tifying" and *crucifying" the flesh, Romans viii. 13; 
Galatians v. 24. We do not see why the particular 
form of death, “crucifying,” should be chosen, ex- 
cept to mark its lingering nature. “ Mortifying,” in- 
deed, simpiy means killing in any way. Still, sud- 
den death is the exception, not the rule. Usually, 
and mercifully, dying is a slow process. And when 
it is the death of an evil nature that is in question, 
we should expect the process to be proportionately 


slow. 
2 988. A Practical Danger. 


The practical danger of saying that the work of 
sanctification is complete at conversion is that of 
lowering the idea of perfect holiness, and the danger 
isa serious one. Tell the Christians of everyday life 
that they are already perfect, and their conceptions 
of the meaning of holiness and of the extent of its 
demands will be greatly narrowed, the motives to 
further effort will be weakened. Let the standard 
for the converted be set as high as possible, but let it 
be a standard still to be attained, not one “already 
attained." "The difference in point of stimulus is 
immense. In practical life we find that those who 
look on themselves as *already perfect" at conver- 
sion, abandon Church fellowship and means of grace, 
and relapse into selfish isolation and indolence. 


2984, Mr. Wesley’s View. 
Mr. Wesley, in his first Sermon, commenting on 
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the words * Whosoever is born of God sinneth not,” 
says that believers sin not habitually, willfully, by 
evil desire or by infirmity, i. е., they are free from 
actual sin. But in Sermon xiy. he earnestly main- 
tains the necessity of repentance and faith in order 
to entire sanctification. The highest degrees of 
grace are to be attained by the same means as the 
lowest. He speaks of “the mischievousness of the 
opinion that we are wholly sanctified when we are 
justified. It is true we are then delivered from the 
dominion of outward sin; and at the same time the 
power of inward sin is so broken that we need no 
longer follow or be led by it. But it is by no means 
true that inward sin is totally destroyed; that the 
root of pride, self-will, anger, love of the world, is 
then taken out of the heart; or that the carnal mind 
and the heart bent to backsliding are entirely extir- 
pated.” We believe that this statement is true to 
Scripture and the facts of experience. See also 
Sermon xiii. “On Sin in Believers.” 
2235. Entire Sanctification Possible in the Present Life. 
The possibility and necessity of perfect holiness 
form part of the universal faith of Christendom. 
The only point on which Methodist doctrine goes be- 
yond that of other Churches is in earnestly main- 
taining its possibility in the present life. Some say 
at death, some say after death in an intermediate 
state of purification. Purgatory is a device for per- 
fecting the good and fitting them for the vision of 
God. But why at death or after death rather than 
before? What prerogative is there in time, or what 
power will be at work then that is not at work now? 
Tf there had been limitation or restriction, it would 
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surely have been stated in Scripture. The mere ab- 
sence of any such restriction is a presumption in fa- 
vor of the Methodist doctrine. 

We need go no farther than the first law of perfect 
love to God, given through Moses (Deuteronomy x. 
12), and renewed by Christ (Luke x. 27). This, with 
the second great commandment, includes all that 
anyone meant or ever could mean by any phrase used 
on this subject—Christian perfection, entire sancti- 
fication, perfect love, or perfect holiness. The law 
was surely meant to be kept. We do not keep it, but 
we might and ought. Mr. Wesley often says that his 
doctrine says no more than these precepts say.! The 
apostle must have expected his prayer in 1 Thessa- 
lonians v. 28 to be answered. See also Titus ii. 14; 
1John i. 7, iii. 8, 9; Hebrews ix. 26; Ephesians iii. 14- 
21: Matthew v. 48. Тһе Sermon on the Mount is a 
picture of moral and spiritual perfection, and we 
cannot suppose Christ to have given impossible pre- 
cepts. To think that our natural evil, our tempta- 
tions, or the circumstances of life, put obedience to 
God’s law out of the question, is to make these supe- 
rior to the grace of God and the power of the Spirit. 
It is to limit what God has not limited—the virtue of 
the Atonement and the efficacy of faith. After de- 
scribing, if words can describe, a perfect religious 
character (Ephesians iii. 14-19), the apostle directs 
us to the power by which it is to be attained: “Unto 
him that is able to do exceedingly abundantly above 


God with all our heart, and mind, and soul, Deut. vi. 5": vol. 
хі. 387. “Tt is love excluding sin; love filling the heart, taking 
up the whole capacity of the soul ": Serm. xliii. 
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all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us.” “7 

2986. Мг. Wesley’s Own Account of His Teaching. 

Anyone who will read Mr. Wesley’s own account 
of his teaching on this subject, in his two sermons, 
“Christian Perfection” and “The Scripture Way of 
Salvation," will see how careful he is to guard it 
against misunderstanding, self-deception, and abuse. 
He does not teach some impossible, absolute perfec- 
tion, one that excludes progress or makes falling 
away impossible, one that is independent of Christ 
and faith, of watchfulness and prayer, but one that 
is relative to our nature and condition, that is wholly 
derived from and dependent on God’s grace in Christ, 
and therefore, instead of encouraging pride, is mere- 
ly another and the strongest motive to humility. 
A perfect character is one that is perfect in humility, 
as well asin every other grace. The two sermons on 
“Sin in Believers” and “Тһе Repentance of Believ- 
ers” are especially clear and definite in their exposi- 
tion of the conditions and means of the higher bless- 
ing? Repentance in this case means a sense of sin- 
fulness still remaining, a sense of its guilt in itself, 
sorrow for it, and intense desire to be delivered from 
it. Faith means *a divine evidence and conviction" 
that God has promised such deliverance, is able and 
willing to make good the promise, and that he does 
it. ‘Thus, sanctification in its completeness, like jus- 


1And still more his treatise on the subject, Works, xi. 366, 
“Plain Account of Christian Perfection,” published separately 
(T. Woolmer) Mr. Wesley's most important sermons are pub- 
lished in a cheap form, “The Marrow of Methodism.” See also 
Serm. xliii., vol. vi. 50. 
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tification, is by faith, not by works, by faith that it 
may be of grace. “By this token you may surely 
know whether you seek it by faith or by works. If 
by works, you want something to be done first, before 
you are sanctified. You think, I must first be or do 
thus or thus. If you seek it by faith, you may ex- 
pect it as you are; and if as you are, then expect it 
now. Itis of importance to observe that there is an 
inseparable connection between these three points— 
expect it by faith, expect it as you are, and expect it 
now.” 
2237. Dr. Mozley’s Criticism of Mr. Wesley’s Qualifica- 
tions. Ai My l 
The qualifications with which Mr. Wesley sur- 
rounded his teaching, and which most persons will 
think a merit, are made by Canon Mozley the subject 
of sharp criticism." Dr. Мо еу makes much of Mr. 
Wesley’s admission of the possibility of involuntary 
transgressions or mistakes in a state of perfection, 
as well as of Mr. Wesley’s avoidance of the phrase 
“sinless” perfection. Of course, if Mr. Wesley had 
denied such possibility, and had favored the latter 
phrase, his teaching would have been still more re- 
pugnant to the critic. Indeed, such extreme teach- 
ing would have been instantly refuted by facts. 
Thus the whole question is whether a state, qualified 
in this way, deserves to be called perfect. Dr. Moz- 
ley evidently regards it as a sorry sort of perfection 
at best. “It is plain that a complicated state of the 
question like this, full of artificial and fine distine- 
tions, and of balks to and checks upon both sides, is 


1 Lectures and other Theological Papers, * Modern Doctrine of 
Perfectibility." 
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not one in which a doctrine of perfection can proper- 
ly be put forward. A doctrine of perfection ought 
to be a simple transparent doctrine, otherwise it is 
not worth having." In other words, there is no per- 
fection but angelic and absolute! The admission of 
such qualifications as involuntary transgression is 
not fairly described as a “complicated” doctrine, 
“full of artificial and fine distinctions.” Even the 
highest perfection possible to a creature, say angelic, 
would still have to be limited in comparison with the 
divine. Would such a statement be “complicated,” 
“full of artificial and fine distinctions"? Mr. Wes- 
ley says: *I believe a person filled with the love of 
God is still liable to involuntary transgressions. 
Such transgressions you may call sins if you please; 
I do not.” Would Dr. Mozley have called them sins 
іп the strict sense? And if they are not, how аге 
they a deduction from a state of moral perfection? 
Yet this qualification is said *to vulgarize and de- 
grade the very standard idea of perfection altogeth- 
ег.” Dr. Mozley also thinks that Wesley insists on a 
perfect Christian being taken by others at his own es- 
timate. “Wesley is always forcing his perfect men” 
upon the public. “This virtually gives any man 
whatever the right of declaring himself a perfect 
man, and throwing the onus probandi that he is not 
perfect upon others. They must prove some definite 
sin against him. . . . The objector is prevented 
then from all power of disproving the man's perfec- 
tion, provided he only abstains from open sins, and 
behaves with general fervor. The gift is vulgarized 
and degraded by the low standard of proof which is 
required for it.” We quite agree that a profession 
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of the highest state of grace should be justified by 
corresponding fruit. But it does not follow that the 
fruit will be such as will commend itself to a worldly 
judgment. At what price does such a judgment as- 
sess the qualities which Christ puts first in the eth- 
ical scale, Matthew v. 3-12? Wesley does not say 
that a Christian can never be mistaken in his profes: 
sion, but only that, if he uses all the means, mistake 
is highly improbable, which is true. “Whence is it 
that some imagine they are thus sanctified, when in 
reality they are not? They do not judge by all the 
preceding marks, but either by part of them, or by 
others that are ambiguous. But I know of no in- 
stance of a person attending to them, and yet de- 
ceived in this matter. I believe there can be none 
in the world.” Besides, the one who condemns may 
ре in error. “ ‘But he does not come up to my idea 
of a perfect Christian. And perhaps no one ever 
did, or ever will. For your idea may go beyond, or 
at least beside, the scriptural account. It may in- 
clude more than the Bible includes therein, or, how- 
ever, something which that does not include. Scrip- 
ture perfection is, pure love filling the heart and gov- 
erning all the words and actions. If your idea in- 
cludes anything more or anything else, it is not scrip- 
tural; and then no wonder that a scripturally perfect 
Christian does not come up to it.” Another objec- 
tion of the critic is to the alleged possibility of so 
high a gift being lost, “which vulgarizes and empties 
the gift of reality.” Wesley may have been mis. 
taken in saying “it is an exceeding common thing for 
the persons to lose it more than once, before they are 
established therein." The probability seems to be 
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strongly the other way. But we do not see at all 
how the simple possibility can be excluded, or how it 
“vulgarizes” the doctrine. While probation lasts, it 
must apply to every possession of man. May nota 
state of pardon be lost, and is it “vulgarized” by the 
possibility? But a state of perfect grace implies 
such a degree of insight and stability as seems to put 
man practically beyond the reach of danger. 


4938. Anglican and Roman Concessions. 

The prayers in the Anglican liturgy, “Grant that 
this day we fall into no sin," and *Cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts, . . . that we may per- 
fectly love thee," imply the whole * Modern Doctrine 
of Perfectibility," if they are understood in the nat- 
ural sense. The Roman Catholic Church holds the 
possibility of perfect sanctity on earth, but confines 
it to very rare cases and conditions. Its idea of 
sainthood and use of the term * saint" are quite dif- 
ferent from St. Paul's (1 Corinthians i. 2; 2 Corin- 
thians i. 1; Ephesians i. 1, etc.). This restriction of 
the idea and term has undoubtedly done great harm 
in encouraging the opinion that perfect Christian 
character is only possible under exceptional condi- 
tions, and in making such a wide distinction between 
“saints” and the “religious” and ordinary Chris- 
tians. The result must be to lower the average of 
Christian life. Still the admission that Christian 
perfection is possible is valuable. 


4939. Sinless Perfection а Non-Wesleyan Phrase. 

* (1) Not only sin properly so called (that is, a vol- 
untary transgression of a known law), but sin im- 
properly so called (that is, an involuntary transgres- 
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sion of a divine law, known or unknown), needs the 
atoning blood. (2) I believe there is no such perfec- 
tion in this life as excludes these involuntary trans- 
gressions, which I apprehend to be naturally conse- 
quent on the ignorance and mistakes inseparable 
from mortality. (3) Therefore sinless perfection is a 
phrase I never use, lest I should seem to contradict 
myself.” (Wesley, xi. 396.) 
4 940. Both Gradual and Instantaneous. 

“Ts this death to sin, and renewal in love, gradual 
or instantaneous? A man may be dying for some 
time; yet he does not, properly speaking, die till the 
instant the soul is separated from the body; and in 
that instant he lives the life of eternity. In like 
manner, he may be dying to sin for some time; yet he 
is not dead to sin, till sin is separated from his soul; 
and in that instant he lives the full life of love. And 
as the change undergone, when the body dies, is of a 
different kind, and infinitely greater than any we had 
known before, yea, such as till then it is impossible 
to conceive; so the change wrought, when the soul 
dies to sin, is of a different kind, and infinitely great- 
er than any before, and than any can conceive till he 
experiences it. Yet he still grows in grace, in the 
knowledge of Christ, in the love and image of God; 
and will do so, not only till death, but to all eternity. 
How are we to wait for this change? Not in care- 
less indifference, or indolent activity; but in vigor- 
ous, universal obedience, in a zealous keeping of all 
the commandments, in watchfulness and painfulness, 
in denying ourselves, and taking up our cross daily; 
as well as in earnest prayer and fasting, and a close 
attendance on all the ordinances of God. And if any 
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man dream of attaining it any other way (yea, or of 
keeping it when it is attained, when he has received 
it even in the largest measure), he deceiveth his own 
soul. It is true, we receive it by simple faith; but 
God does not, will not, give that faith, unless we 
seek it with all diligence, in the way which he hath 
ordained. This consideration may satisfy those who 
inquire why so few have received the blessing. Іп- 
quire how many are seeking it in this way; and you 
have a sufficient answer." (Page 402.): 


2241. Historical Review of the Doctrine. 


In Dr. Pope's Compendium (iii. 61-99) will be found 
an original and complete history of the doctrine of 
holiness in the Church, doing full justice to all ef- 
forts and movements in the right direction. The ас- 
count given of Methodist doctrine is succinct, yet 
full,pp. 88-99. Augustine admitted the possibility 
of Christian perfection: *And so we cannot deny the 
possibility of such perfection even in the present life, 
because all things are possible to God, whether those 
things which he does by his own will alone, or those 
the doing of which he has made dependent on the co- 
operation of his creature.” “They cannot, indeed, 
find any such perfect man; yet it must not be said 
thatGod lacks the power so to assist human will that 
righteousness may be perfected (perficiatur) in every 
respect in man, not merely the righteousness which 
is of faith, but also that which will qualify us to live 
in his presence forever. For, if he should will that 
even now in some one corruption should put on in- 


lSee also Fletcher’s Last Check to Antinomianism, Works, 
v. 413. 
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corruption, and a man should live immortal amid 
the mortal, so that, all old things being at an end, 
the law in his members shall not contradict the law 
of his mind, and he shall discern God’s presence 
everywhere as the saints will do afterwards, who 
will dare to affirm that he could not? But men ask 
why he does not do this; and they who ask forget 
that they are men.” He thus questions the fact of 
such perfection having been realized. One reasou 
he gives is curious. А state of imperfection is best 
for man, anything else would be unsafe (Pope, p. 73). 
Dr. Mozley greatly prefers Augustine’s doctrine to 
Wesley’s.1 One ground of the preference is “that 
Augustine regards the perfect state in this life, 
should it ever be realized, as amiracle, and contrary 
to all the ordinary laws of God’s working; Wesley 
regards it as only in keeping with, and consistently 
'arrying out,the natural growth of Christian grace.” 
But in what sense is perfect holiness miraculous or 
supernatural in which all holiness is not so? What 
other difference than of degree is there between the 
lowest and the highest state? The increase of spir- 
itual life is only miraculous in the same sense in 
which its beginning is so. 

The Ascetic and Mystical schools, with whatever 
defects, have rendered great service in asserting the 
claims of the spirit and keeping the thought of a per- 
fect life before the mind of the Church. Writers 
like à Kempis and Fénélon may be read with profit, 
if it is remembered that they only represent one side 
of Christian life. 

After referring to the Antinomian danger lurking 


1 Lectures, p. 174. 
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in Calvinist teaching, Dr. Pope says: “It is in its no- 
blest representatives a most mighty stimulant to 
the pursuit of personal perfection. Union with the 
Lord is the soul of their doctrine, of their ethies, and 
of their hopes; and, where the aspiration after fel- 
lowship with Christ has its full unhindered influ- 
ence, it excites an unbounded horror of sin and thirst 
for holiness.” The idea of imputation applies also 
here. 

It is shown that in the Roman teaching on this 
subject truth and error are subtly and inextricably 
interwoven. The possibility of keeping God’s law 
perfectly, and the non-sinful character of “venial” 
transgressions, are maintained. Nay, the first truth 
is exaggerated into the possibility of works of su- 
pererogation, as if the highest degree of excellence | 
were not required by the divine law interpreted by a 
spiritual mind. ‘“Counsels of perfection,” so called, 
represent a higher degree of obedience to law, but 
they are still obedience. - The doctrine of Purgatory 
is the provision made for perfecting the work of holi- 
ness in the great majority of the good. According 
to Roman doctrine, although “concupiscence,” the 
evil principle, remains, it is not regarded as sinful. 
Nothing is said about its being extinguished or de- 


stroyed. 
2949. Position of Methodism. 


Methodism has always made the destruction of in- 
bred sin part, and the chief part, of perfect holiness. 
At the same time this is kept in the closest connec- 
tion with the atonement as the power, and faith as 
the condition; and who will set limits to either the 
one or the other? We believe that Methodism has 
not gone beyond the highest aspiration of the best 
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Christians in all ages, either in its account of the 
blessing or in the prominence given to it. On this 
subject the saints of all Churches are in advance of 
theologians, and better represent the mind of Scrip- 
ture. Methodism simply puts their faith and expe- 
rience into formal statement, and gives it due promi- 
nence. То do this is part of its mission.! 


ІП. THE ASSURANCE OF PERSONAL SALVATION. 


4 248. General Doctrine. 

Scripture expressly asserts, and all Churches hold, 
the fact of a witness of the Holy Spirit to the spirit 
of the believer, Romans viii. 16; Galatians iv. 6. The 
only point of dispute is whether the witness is direct 
as well as indirect. 


4944. Methodist Teaching of Direct Witness. 

Methodism teaches that there is a Direct Witness 
of the Spirit, in addition to the Indirect. Such 
teaching is at least justified by the passages re- 
ferred to, and Methodists think is the only teaching 
which satisfies the terms used by the apostle. If 
the first passage is rendered “bears witness to,” in- 
stead of “bears witness with,” the statement is even 
stronger. That our interpretation is not putting a 
strain on the passage, is shown by Ephesians i.13,14, 
іу. 30, еіс., where the Holy Spirit is spoken of as a 
seal. "The very purpose of a seal is to certify or give 
evidence. If, then, I have the Holy Spirit, as all 
true Christians have, I have a seal or evidence of my 
salvation. Joying and glorying in God (Romans v. 


1 T, Good win, Gospel Holiness in Heart and Life, Works, vii. 
131; Swinnock, Christian Man's Calling, Works, vols. i.-iii. 
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3, 11) implies certainty as its ground. Otherwise it 
is unjustifiable. See also 1 John iii. 24, iv. 13. Тһе 
indirect witness, or that of our own spirit, being our 
own judgment on a comparison of our experience 
and life with God’s law, is of slow growth, and may 
not always give undoubting certainty. It may in- 
deed be said that God’s will may not be to give us 
such certainty. Yet the apostles and the Christians 
to whom they wrote had it. If it was not hurtful for 
them, how can it be so for us?” If they needed it ia 
order to the highest form of joyous obedience, do we 
not need it for the same reason? Besides, as has 
often been said, our adoption being an act of God to- 
ward us," not an act of God in us, needs to be noti- 
fied to us by outward testimony. Certain knowl- 
edge of God’s love to us is the spring of our love to 
him. Mr. Wesley defines this testimony as “an in- 
ward impression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of 
God directly witnesses to my spirit, that I am a 
child of God; that Jesus Christ hath loved me and 
given himself for me; and that all my sins are blot- 
ted out, and I, even I, am reconciled to God." “That 
this testimony must needs in the very nature of 
things be antecedent to the testimony of our own 
spirit, may appear from this single consideration: 
We must be holy of heart and holy in life before we 
can be conscious that we are so; before we can have 
the testimony of our spirit, that we are inwardly and 
outwardly holy. But we must love God, before we 
can be holy at all; this being the root of all holiness. 
Now we cannot love God, till we know he loves us. 
And we cannot know his pardoning love to us, till 


1Tt is so even on Dr. Pope’s view of its place: see ante, p. 252. 
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his Spirit witnesses it to our spirit. Since, there- 
fore, the testimony of his Spirit must precede the 
love of God and all holiness, of consequence it must 
precede our consciousness thereof, or the testimony 
of our spirit concerning them.” Not that Mr. Wes- 
ley or Methodists would make such a direct testi- 
mony necessary to salvation or an ever-present mark 
of Christian experience. There are Christians with- 
out it. It is a privilege open to all. Of course 
those who think that a state of suspense and fear is 
the best for a Christian, and that a profession of cer- 
tainty involves presumption and danger, denounce 
such a doctrine as the offspring of enthusiasm. As 
if it would be dangerous for a child to be certain 
of a parent’s love, and therefore a parent ought to 
keep his children at a distance, in doubt and terror! 
* Ye have received, not the spirit of bondage, but the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father." 


2945, Fanaticism Guarded Against. 


Any danger of fanaticism is guarded against by 
the Indirect Witness, which is the evidence of our 
own consciousness and life. It is practically identi- 
cal with “the testimony of our conscience,” 2 Corin- 
thians i. 12. Mr. Wesley describes it as “a con- 


1 Sermons x. and хі, “Тһе Witness of the Spirit.” See Dr. 
Young's Fernley Lecture on the doctrine. *“ When I say 
every believer may be assured of his salvation, I don't say 
` that every believer is assured of it. Every one is to labor 
for it, but every one has not yet obtained it. Assurance 
is not of the essence of a Christian. A man may be a true 
child of God, and certainly saved, though he have not assur- 
ance. "Tis required to the bene esse, not to the esse of a believ- 
er?: N. Culverwel, Discourses, 1654. 
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sciousness that we are inwardly conformed, by the 
Spirit of God, to the image of his Son, and that we 
walk before him in justice, mercy, and truth, doing 
the things which are pleasing in his sight." It may 
be thought that the first witness, giving direct cer- 
tainty, makes the second unnecessary. But the first 
is only for him who experiences it, it is no evidence 
to others. The second is both for the individual 
and others. One is instantaneous, the other grad- 


ual. 
4946. Full Assurance. 


The result of the twofold testimony is full Assur- 
ance, tAnpodopia, “ plenitudo, abundantia, copia, ple- 
nissima persuasio, certissima fiducia," * of faith, 
hope, and understanding (Hebrews x. 22, vi. 11; Co- 
lossians ii. 2), 7. e., faith, hope, and understanding at 
their highest point, 1 Thessalonians i. 5, and Bold- 
ness of Speech, both before man and God (appycia, 
Hebrews iv. 16). 


IV. CONDITIONAL PERSEVERANCE. 


2 947, Arminianism and Calvinism. 

The point in debate between Arminianism and 
Jalvinism is, whether the perseverance of believers 
is conditional or unconditional, or whether it is pos- 
sible for believers finally to fall away. The Calvin- 
ist view, like the idea of a limited redemption, is 
scarcely derived in the first instance from Scripture, 
but is a part of a general theory. The teaching of 
passages like John xv. 4, 6; 1 Corinthians ix. 27; He- 
brews iii. 14, iv. 11, vi. 4, x. 26, 35, 39; Jude 24; 2 Pe- 
ter i. 10, ii. 20, as well as the case of Judas, is dis- 


1 Grimm, New Testament Lexicon. 
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tinctly in favor of the Arminian interpretation. 
David and Peter fell into sin, though they were after- 
wards restored. Romans viii. 29, 30 describes the 
successive steps or stages in the process of salvation 
in the case of the actually saved. Foreknew, “as 
them that love God.” “The apostle’s statements in 
this passage are limited to the class of persons al- 
ready doubly defined—(1) as those who love God, 
and (2) as those who are called according to his pur- 
pose. His whole subject is their predestination to 
glory: no opposite view concerning the ungodly, no 
doctrine of an eternal reprobation, is even suggest- 
ed."* The conditions stated in other passages аге 
here assumed. 
2948. Means of Security. 

At the same time it is unwise to dwell unduly on 
the perils of the Christian life. The means of secu- 
rity, the power and glory of Christ as a Saviour, the 
greatness and certainty of the divine promises, the 
unfailing efficacy of prayer, should be as earnestly 
set forth. No Christian need or ought to be over- 
come, Matthew vii. 7; Philippians ii. 12, 13; Colos- 
sians i. 11; Ephesians iii. 20; 1 Peter i. 5, v. 8-10; 
Jude 24. Cases of real apostasy are perhaps less 
numerous than is often supposed. 


! Dr. Gifford in Speaker's Commentary on Romans. 
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2 949. Ecclesiastical Definitions. 
Tug whole body of the saved, whose experience has 
just been described, constitutes the Church. Arti- 


cle xix. of the English Church [and Article xiii. of 
(215) 
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the Methodist Church] defines the Church as “a con- 
gregation of faithful men, in which the pure Word of 
God is preached and the sacraments are duly admin- 
istered according to Christ’s ordinance,” a defini- 
tion more suited to the Congregational than the 
Episcopal system. The Westminster Confession 
makes the Church consist of *all those throughout 
the world that profess the true religion, together 
with their children,” ch. xxv. 2. Both these defini- 
tions apply to “the visible Church.” 


2950. The Term Church in the New Testament. 


The term Church! (éxxAyoia) in the New Testa- 
ment seems to denote, (1) the whole body of Chris- 
tians in one city, Acts xi. 22, xiii. 1; Colossians iv. 
16, ete.; (2) a congregation, 1 Corinthians xiv. 19, 
35: in house, Romans xvi. 5; Colossians iv. 15; (3): 
the whole body of believers on earth, Ephesians v. 
23. It is significant that Christ himself only uses 
the word twice, Matthew xvi. 18, xviii. 17. His 
phrase is *the kingdom of heaven" or *of God," 
a phrase of wider and more spiritual import. Christ 
did not found his Church proper till Pentecost. He 
did it by the hand of Peter, thus fulfilling his prom- 
ise in Matthew xvi. 18. It is remarkable that all 
the elements of Church life are found in the second 
chapter of the book of Acts—common prayer and 
worship, the preaching of the Word, the two sacra- 


1 ^ Church ” comes to us through the Teutonic races (Kirche, 
kirk) from the Greek term кургакбс, 1 Cor. xi. 20; Rev. i. 10. 
Another set of terms (ecclesiastic, etc.) comes from the New 
Testament word 2кк2/в/а., Dale, Manual of Congregational Prin- 
ciples, p. 210; Blunt, Dict. Theol. “ Church." 
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ments, fellowship, the conversion of unbelievers, the 
edifying of believers. 


2951. Three Types of Church Polity. 

In the course of time three types of Church polity 
have arisen. (1) Episcopalianism, far the oldest, yet 
not as old in anything like its present form as its ad- 
vocates often claim. Its distinctive mark is the di- 
vision of the ministry into three orders — bishop, 
priest or presbyter, and deacon—the powers of ordi- 
nation and confirmation being reserved for the bish- 
op exclusively. (2) Presbyterianism holds tena- 
ciously by one order of ministers, possessing equal 
rights and prerogatives. Its institution of ruling 
elders or presbyters is peculiar. In its series of ec- 
clesiastical courts the representative principle is 
very thoroughly carried out? (8) Congregational- 
ism or Independency. Init each congregation forms 
a complete, self-governed Church, owning no human 
authority outside itself. The Churches form so 
many independent republics, without any attempt 
at confederation or connection in a formal way. The 
system is the perfection of simplicity, but it sacri- 
fices the great power of organization and combined 
action in Church life and work? The second and 
third systems arose in the sixteenth century, Presby- 
terianism being due to the genius of Calvin. 


2959. Arguments For and Against. 
The argument for or against these several sys- 
. tems may be based either on the ground of New Tes- 


1 Ноокет, vii. 2, 3, 6. Rigg, Comparative View of Church 
Organizations. ? Macpherson, Presbyterianism (Clark). ? Dale, 
Manual of Congregational Principles. 
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tament authority and the example of New Testa- 
ment Churches, or on the ground of advantage and 
expediency, regard, of course, being had to the spirit 
and purpose of New Testament teaching. Formerly 
all three systems alike were advocated on the high 
ground of New Testament authority. The early 
Presbyterians and Independents, just as much as 
Episcopalians, maintained that they, and they only, 
conformed to New Testament teaching and prece- 
dent. In the present day all Presbyterians and In- 
dependents, as well as reasonable Episcopalians, 
take the other ground. The Roman Church and 
High-church writers, indeed, claim divine sanction 
and authority for their polity as much as for their 
doctrine, but the authority can only be indirectly de- 
rived from Scripture. On the ground of Scripture, 
perhaps there is most to be said for the third sys- 
tem, and least for the first. The elaborate arrange- 
ments of Episcopalianism are far removed from the 
simple details of Church life disclosed in the New 
Testament, and are manifestly the growth of a later 
age. The entire absence of organization, marking 
the third system, is much nearer the simplicity of the 
beginnings of Christian Church life. But this very 
fact is proof enough that the simple arrangements, 
which met the wants of a young community, could 
never have been intended to be a law to the Church 
in altogether different conditions. Accordingly, the 
advocacy of Congregationalism, as well as of Pres- 
byterianism, has moved to other and better ground. 
As for the claim of divine authority made for Epis- 
copalianism, it is put briefly thus: “It is quite true 


that episcopal jurisdiction and ordination, ecclesias- 
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tical laws and regulations, such as we know, are not 
found in the New Testament. But Christ estab- 
lished the Church, put over it certain officers, and 
gave it full authority to make such laws and regula- 
tions as changing times and circumstances might re- 
quire. And our system has come in unbroken de-’ 
scent from Christ and the apostles, just as the Brit- 
ish constitution has come by development from Nor- 
man and Saxon days.” This, of course, is the theory 
of Apostolical Succession, which we shall consider 
presently. Meantime, those who take this ground 
can never get over the fact that Christ and the apos- 
tles make little in their teaching of questions, of 
which, if this theory is true, they ought to have 
made much. Where in the New Testament is the 
order and polity of the Church, which in the Roman 
and High-church system is at least coórdinate with 
doctrine, put on the same footing as doctrine? 
Where do the apostles speak like our modern 
“priests”? Where is there any indication of an in- 
tention on Christ’s part to attach the vital impor- 
tance, which this theory attaches, to a definite Church 
order? Хо one has ever yet shown any teaching in 
the New Testament which bears the same relation 
to the constitution of the Church on the so-called 
Catholic theory as the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment on spiritual truth bears to the later dogmatic 
statements of that truth. We ask no more than 
this. We do not ask for all the orders of an episco- 
pal hierarchy in the New Testament. We only ask 
for its outlines, or for the authority to establish it 
and impose it on others. To whom was the author- 
ity given? To Peter or Paul? Show us where it is 
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even hinted that they were to transmit to somebody 
else power to make laws and regulations which they 
themselves did not make. This is taken for grant- 
ed, because otherwise it would follow that they had 
made no provision for the permanence of their work. 
Taken for granted! Suppose, on the other hand, 
that we say it is taken for granted that if they had 
meant to transmit such tremendous power to other 
hands—power equal to their own—they would have 
said so. "There is surely much to be said for such à 
supposition. The fact is, the whole Roman and 
High-church theory of the Church is a series of 
taken-for-granteds. That Christ and the apostles 
had any such intention, that they expressed and car- 
ried out the intention, that the Roman Church is the 
legal heir of the apostles, are all taken for granted. 
It is assumed that Christ must have had certain in- 
tentions, that certain forms and institutions were 
essential to the well-being of Christians; e. g., that 
without a standing, living interpreter of revelation, 


1*If St. Peter's seat or chair had been as the pole star, 
whereto our belief, as the mariner's needle, should be directed, 
lest we float we know not whither in the ocean of opinions; 
were the bosom of the visible Church the safest harbor our 
souls in all storms of temptation could thrust іг.о; this apos- 
tle (St. Peter) was either an unskillful pilot, or an uncharitable 
man, that would not before his death instruct them in this 
course for the safety of their souls, whose bodily lives he 
might have commanded to have saved his own. Had perpet- 
ual succession in his see, or apostolical tradition never inter- 
rupted, been such an Ariadne's thread, as now it is thought, to 
guide us through the labyrinth of errors, such was St. Peter's 
love to truth, that he would have so fastened it to all faithful 
hearts, as none should ever have failed to follow it, in following 
which he could not err”: Dean Jackson, Bk. iii. ch. xxiii. 1. 
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the truth would be lost in a wilderness of error; and 
then the whole theory is worked out with admirable 
completeness. These speculations remind us of the 
speculations of other theorists, as to how the world 
might have been constituted differently from what 
it is, Speculations which the sober sense of Butler re- 
bukes so justly. There is just as much or as little 
reason for the assumptions of the free-thinking De- 
ists of Butler’s days as for the Roman and Anglicau 
theory of the Church of our days. 


2 858. New Testament Teachings. 

What we see clearly in the New Testament is that 
Christ and the apostles had a great spiritual end in 
view, the establishing and perfecting of God’s king- 
dom оп earth. For this end they set on foot certain 
means and agencies—the preaching of the gospel, 
the gathering of believers into Christian fellowship, 
their edification in character and life. Only two 
simple outward rites, setting forth spiritual truth 
and channels of spiritual grace, are enjoined. The 
particular form which these means took was deter- 
mined by local circumstances. There is no intima- 
tion that this form is binding for all time." As mat- 
ter of fact, there is no religious community that does 
not vary the incidental features of these means to a 
greater or less extent. Even supposing that the 
Episcopal or Congregational system conformed most 
nearly to the usages of the New Testament Churches, 
this would be no argument in its favor? The excel- 


1Dale, Man. of Congr. Principles, p. 4; Gregory, Holy Cath. 
Church, p. 31. ?*'The Lord founded no order of priests, and 
just as little did he found a system of Church government. 
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lence of outward forms and regulations must be 
measured by their suitableness in particular circum- 
stances to promote the spiritual ends for which 
Christianity exists, and by nothing else. The wis- 
dom of the Church is to take and allow a large lati- 
tude in such matters in different countries and ages. 
Why should it be assumed that Church order and 
Church life must be of the same unvarying type in 
America, Europe, Africa, Asia, where the conditions 
are so different? Is not every presumption the other 
way? What new Christian communities need is not 
so much rigid law and control as wise guidance. 
Otherwise the new wine will burst the old skins.* 


Everything lying in this sphere he left to be shaped by the 
needs and circumstances of the time. Even the institutions 
established by the apostles for the guidance of particular 
Churches are merely finger posts and examples, not a bind- 
ing law; all that is binding on Christendom is the method of 
salvation, which again is not a legal one, but a method of 
grace”: Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, Part 3, ii. p. 411. 
1 Bk. iii. of Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. is an argument in favor of 
freedom in matters of polity as distinct from matters of doc- 
trine, chs. ii. 1, iii. 4, vi. 1, x. 1, 7. Granting even that Hooker 
is only arguing for the power of the Church, supposing it estab- 
lished by Christ, to make and vary laws, the principles of his 
argument have a much wider application, like much of his lan- 
guage. “Не which affirmeth speech to be necessary among all 
men throughout the world, doth not thereby import that all 
men must necessarily speak one kind of language. Even so 
the necessity of polity and regiment in all Churches may be 
held without holding any one certain form to be necessary in 
them all.” This language is broad enough to cover all our po- 
sition. “To make new articles of faith and doctrine, no man 
thinketh it lawful; new laws of government, what common- 
wealth or Church is there which maketh not, either at one time 
or another?” 
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$954. The Place of the Laity. 

We have no difficulty in deciding that a system of 
Church government in which those who form the 
overwhelming majority of the Church have no voice 
is contrary to the spirit and aim of Christianity, as if 
the self-government which is good everywhere else 
were bad here; as if the final and perfect religion 
only trained men to the one duty of submission to 
human authority; as if the clergy were the Church, 
and the Christian laity had no rights and no inde- 
pendence. The account of the memorable council in 
Jerusalem in Acts xy. indicates a different course. 
It is true that in verse 6 we read that “the apostles 
and elders came together for to consider of this mat- 
ter.” And yet from the phrase used in verse 12, “all 
the multitude,” it is clear that the people were not 
excluded, unless we can suppose that the number of 
“the apostles and elders" could be called a “multi- 
tude.” The words used in verse 22, however, settle 
the matter: “Then pleased it the apostles and elders, 
with the whole Church, to send chosen теп.” The 
written message which they bring begins, “The apos- 
tles and elders and brethren, greeting"! 


I. NOTES OF THE CHURCH. 
2955. The Four Notes. 


Putting together the Apostles' and Nicene Creeds, 
we have four such notes—Unity, Holiness, Catholic- 
ity, Apostolicity. Even if these terms and the mean- 
ings attached to them had been taken direct from 


1D, D. Bannerman, Script. Doctr. of Church, Cunningham 
Lecture; Dorner, Syst. Christian Doctr. iv. 333. 
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Scripture, greater importance could not have been 
attached to them by High-church writers. As mat- 
ter of fact, while there is a certain amount of scrip- 
tural truth at the basis of some of them, the phrases 
themselves and their application are ecclesiastical 
rather than scriptural, like the creeds of which they 
are part. The Roman and Protestant theories of the 
Church understand these notes in different senses.* 


2 956. Unity. 


According to the first, the Unity is outward and 
visible, as in the case of a municipal corporation or 
nation. The Church consists of a definite number 
of persons, bound by a common badge or profession, 
subject to the same outward authority and laws, 
forming, in short, one community. The term “uni- 
ty," let it be noticed, is ambiguous. It may mean 
the internal harmony existing between the several 
parts of a whole, or a numerical unity excluding plu- 
rality. In the first sense we speak of the unity of a 
state, in the second of the unity of God. The first is 
the kind of Church unity spoken of in our Lord's 
great prayer in John xvii., and, for anything we can 
see, may exist apart from the second. The same 
kind of unity is meant in the epistles. "The unity of 
the Roman theory is the second kind, i. е., a unity 
consisting of a certain number of persons, who con- 
stitute the sole existing Chureh. Where is a unity 
of this kind predicated of the Church in the New 
Testament? All the unity spoken of there is per- 


1 Luthardt, Comp. p. 275; Jackson, Works, Bk. xii. chs. iii.-vi., 
and all that follows on the Visible Church and just causes of 
separation. Pope, Comp. iii. 266. 
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fectly consistent with the existence of separate 
communities. Such separate communities, called 
Churches in a certain sense, may, when viewed in the 
aggregate, form the Church in the widest and high- 
est sense. The Anglican is the same as the Roman 
theory. Only, the reality does not correspond to the 
theory. Anglicans are obliged to admit that the 
outward and visible unity, which they make one of 
the predicates of the Church, does not exist. Ас- 
cording to them, the Anglican, Roman, and Greek 
Churches (or branches of the Church) together form 
the one Church, so that outward division, after all, 
is not fatal to Church life. They are as much sepa- 
rated outwardly as other religious communities. 
Where, then, is the visible unity, which they declare 
essential to the very existence of the Church? t 
2957. Holiness. 

Holiness, again, is understood as inherent in some 
sense in the visible community apart from the indi- 
viduals comprising it. There is a corporate as well 
as an individual sanctity. But it is difficult to con- 
ceive a holiness that is independent of individual 
character. If, as Bishop Pearson contends, a holy 
calling and obligation confers sanctity, wicked per- 
sons are holy in some sense, but a very unreal one 


2 958. Catholicity and Apostolicity. 
Catholicity is explained as the universal exten- 


1“J believe in the holy catholic Church.” Does not “be- 
lieve" show that the reference is to the invisible Church, û. e., 
the whole body of real Christians in the world? “T believe in 
the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, the life 
everlasting "—all unseen. Barrow, Unity of the Church (1818 
ed.), p. 495; Gregory, Holy Cath. Church, p. 140, etc. 
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sion of a particular visible society, and Apostolicity 
as consisting in personal, lineal succession from the 


apostles.. 
2259. Protestant Interpretation. 


Let us now turn to the Protestant interpretation. 
Church unity consists of the oneness of faith and 
feeling and aim for which the Saviour prayed, and to 
which the apostles so often exhort. Such unity is 
perfectly compatible, as experience shows, with ex- 
istence in separate communities. In many cases, 
are not common moral aims, such as temperance and 
thrift, better advanced by separate action? Is not 
competition, within reasonable limits, a necessary 
check and healthy stimulus? It isa fact, which can- 
not be gainsaid, that the ages of the Church which 
were distinguished by outward unity were ages 
when the worst abuses and corruptions grew apace. 
The fact of such corruptions was lamented by many 
who did not adhere to the Reformation. And unless 
outward unity is plainly commanded, outward di- 
vision is no sin. The best way to secure real unity 
would be the universal acknowledgment that the 
holding of vital truth, along with holiness of life, is 
the note of the Christian Church, and that all other 
matters should be relegated to a secondary place. 
On this basis all Christians in the world might meet 
and work together. 

The Holiness of the Church is the aggregate of 
the holiness of its members. АП other holiness is 
merely nominal. When members of the Church are 
addressed as “saints,” it is implied that their lives 
bear out the profession. The parables of the Tares 
and the Net are often quoted in support of the laxer 
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view, which makes Church membership partially in- 
dependent of personal character; but with little rea- 
son. The tares are to be tolerated either when they 
cannot be distinguished or cannot be removed with- 
out injury to the wheat. And the Protestant theory 
of the Church has never said anything to the con- 
trary. It simply says that when the tares are dis- 
cernible and can be removed, nay, when they cannot 
be tolerated without grave scandal, they should be 
removed. The parable applies to those cases in 
which human tests and judgment are at fault, not to 
others. The opposite doctrine would logically re- 
quire the toleration of any and all evil. and abolish 
the distinction between the Church and the world. 

The note of Catholicity is fulfilled by the universal 
extension if the Church in its widest sense, i. е., in 
any of its several branches. Apostolicity may be 
conceived of as a likeness to the apostles in doctrine, 
instead of lineal succession. But of this, more pres- 
ently. 


2260. Unity as Related to Schism and Heresy. 


The view taken of the Unity of the Church deter- 
mines the meaning of Schism and Heresy. Indeed, 
the modern meaning of these terms, separation from 
the Church and false doctrine, grew out of the view 
of the Unity first mentioned. The terms are used in 
a different sense in Scripture, and the modern one 
has been grafted on to that sense. Schism occurs 
six times in an ethical application (John vii. 43, ix. 
16, x. 19; 1 Corinthians i. 10, xi. 18, xii. 25; see Mat- 


1Pope, Comp. iii. 270; Gregory, Handbook of Scriptural 
Church Principles, Pt. i. p. 110; Blunt. Dict. Theol. * Schism." 
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thew ix. 16), where it means dissension, division, 
party, or school within a body, which, of course, may 
issue in separation. Heresy is used in 1 Corinthians 
хі. 19 almost synonymously with schism. General- 
ly, it means “sect” (used of Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Nazarenes, or the early Church, Acts v. 17; xv. 5; 
xxiv. 5, 14; xxvi. 5; xxviii 22). In this sense it 
has not the opprobrious tinge now belonging to it. 
The derivation of the word suggests that what is 
condemned is a willful, obstinate temper, *a self- 
chosen view,” something very different from wrong 
teaching or difference of view, except in so far as the — 
latter springs from a wrong spirit. See also Gala- 
tians v. 20; Titus iii. 10; 2 Peter ii. 1. Accordingly, 
we regard the present divisions of the Church as di- 
visions within, rather than separations from the 
Church, and hold that the blame, so far as matter of 
blame exists, rests with those whose narrowness, ex- 
clusiveness, or erroneous teaching makes such divi- 
sions necessary. “Тһе term ‘divisions’ signifies not 
schisms, as in the marginal rendering, but dissen- 
sions; not separations from the Church, but dissen- 
sions within the Church.” Of course, if the apostle 
condemns the one, he would still more condemn the 
other; then the above remarks apply. “The Greek 
schismata may be literally rendered by our word 
splits in the modern sense, as ‘splits in the cabi- 
net, marked dissensions threatening disruptions. It 
should be remembered that this epistle says nothing 
of separation into sects, but speaks of partition into 
schools, as Pauline, Apolloite, Petrine, Christine; it 


! Canon Evans in Speaker’s Comm. on 1 Cor. i. 10. 
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describes an arrogant party spirit, tending, indeed, 
to a breach of outward unity, but not yet sundering 
the bond.” “Not heresies in the sense of ‘false doc- 
trines,’ nor sects as in the margin of the A. V. The 
word in Greek means ‘self-chosen view,’ differing 
from received opinions”: Ibid. 


4961. Protestant Distinction of Visible and Invisible 
Church. 

The Protestant confessions recognize a distinc- 
tion between the Visible and Invisible Church, 
which Roman teaching repudiates. The Invisible 
Church consists of all the really saved on earth, 
known only to God, and is not necessarily coinci- 
dent with the Visible Church. АП attempts, and 
many have been made, to make the two coincident 
must fail; but this is no reason why the visible 
should not be the closest approximation possible to 
the invisible. In other words, the wisest and most 
faithful application of the best tests will never se- 
cure an absolutely pure Church, but that is no argu- 
ment against the use of tests. Rather it is an argu- 
ment in their favor. If strictness often fails, laxity 
must be still worse. Unless purity is the aim, the 
reason of the Church's existence falls to the ground. 
In the heavenly state the visible and invisible 
Church are one, everyone is what he seenas.” 

[For a very full discussion of the Notes of the 
Church, see Summers, Systematic Theology, ii. 225- 


244.—]J. J. T.] 


1Canon Evans in Speaker's Comm. on 1 Cor. xi. 18. 2 Тће 
High-church theory is set forth in Blunt, Dict. Theol, art. 

“Church,” *Apost. Succession,” etc, 
19 3 
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П. THEORY OF APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 
2262. Two Vital Points. 


Two points are vital in this theory: (1) that onl; 
ordination by bishops makes a real minister of 
Christ, giving authority to absolve from sin and ad- 
minister sacraments; and (2) that the only bishops 
are those who are appointed in direct, unbroken suc- 
cession through the bishops of Rome, from the days 
of the apostles. АП others are pretenders. Apostol- 
ical succession is the real mark of the true Church, 
far more vital than the notes before mentioned. 
This is the doctrine held in common by the Roman 
Church and the High Anglican school, for the two 
stand on the same ground up to the Reformation. 
It is through the bishops or popes of Rome that An- 
glicans derive their authority. The theory is worked 
out most completely in the Roman Church. The 
Anglican Church is burdened not merely with the 
difficulties of the Roman case, but with the break at 
the Reformation. The break, indeed, is denied by 
the Anglican, though asserted by the Roman. Still 
the former has to show that the authority was valid- 
ly transmitted through the changes of the Reforma- 
tion time. 


2263. Refutation of the First Point. 


“Only ordination by bishops makes a true minis- 
ter of Christ, with power to absolve from guilt and 
administer sacraments.” There is not a trace in the 
New Testament of bishops as a separate order, with 
exclusive right to ordain. This is now so generally 
acknowledged that there is little need to illustrate 
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it. In the New Testament, bishop and presbyter or 
priest are one, the first being a title taken from 
Greek life, the second from the Jewish synagogue; 
cf. Acts xx. 17, 28. Unless they are one, the presby- 
ters are passed by in the salutation in Philippians i. 
1. Cf. also Titus i. 5, 7; 1 Timothy iii. 1, 8. In the 
last passage also St. Paul mentions bishops and dea- 
cons only. The New Testament bishops or elders 
rule the Church (Acts xxi. 28; 1 Timothy iii. 5; 1 Pe- 
ter v. 2), but do not rule ministers. In the Jerusa- 
lem council we read of *apostles and elders" (xv. 6, 
22), not bishops and elders. Timothy was ordained 
by presbyters, *with the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery,” 1 Timothy іу. 14. St. Peter exhorts 
“the elders” only, calling himself a “fellow-elder,” 
1 Peter v. 1. Itis somewhat singular that the apos- 
tles knew nothing of the distinction of orders that is 
a vital element of “apostolical” succession.” 

The distinction between bishops and presbyters 
grew up afterwards, how soon or how long after is 
of no concern to our argument. It is not apostolic 
or scriptural. Whatever may be supposed or prob- 
able as to the first germs of episcopacy, in the mod- 
ern sense, being in accordance with the apostolic 
mind or spirit, that is a long way short of proof; 
and the amount of probability will vary to different 


minds. 
2964. Refutation of the Second Point. 


“The only bishops are those regularly appointed 
in succession from the apostles.” According to the 


1The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles knows only of bish- 
ops and deacons. It says, “Elect for yourselves bishops and dea- 
cons”: ch. xv., translation by Rev. H. de Romestin. 
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complete theory, it was the divine purpose that 
Christ should have a successor, and that successor is, 
and always has been, the Bishop of Rome; and also 
that the apostles should have successors, and the 
bishops of the two Churches named are the succes- 
sors. We want proofs of the divine purpose, and of 
its actual fulfillment. Surely it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the scriptural authority for so tremendous 
a position shall be as clear and full as that for the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Atonement. Where is 
it? In Matthew xvi. 18? Granting that the refer- 
ence is to Peter personally, we see an ample fulfill- 
ment when Peter in Christ’s name founds the Church 
at Pentecost, and admits Jews and Gentiles into it: 
Acts ii. 41, x. 44-48, xv. T. Bengel well asks, Quid 
hec ad Romam? To make these words mean that 
Peter took Christ's place, that he was invested with 
supreme authority over the other apóstles and the 
Church, that he was intended to transmit it to oth- 
ers, and did transmit it, is not interpretation, but 
arbitrary assertion. Where did he ever claim such 
authority? When was it acknowledged by others? 
The binding and loosing power given to Peter in 
verse 19 is at least given equally to all the apostles 
in chapter xviii. 18. Тһе words in John xx. 23 about 
the power of remitting and retaining sins, however 
they are to be interpreted, were spoken to “the dis- 
ciples,” verse 19, which phrase, according to the par- 
allel account in Luke xxiv. 33, includes “the eleven 
and them that were with them,” i. e., the disciples 
generally, the Church, not the apostles merely. 
Moreover, if the bishops were the designed succes- 
sors of the apostles, why was the name changed? 
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Why was the ancient and scriptural term “apostles” 
discarded for “bishops?” 
2865. Weakness of the Whole Theory. 

It is here that the weakness of the whole theory is 
found. If we could be shown that it was ever the 
divine. purpose that the Church should be consti- 
tuted in this way, and in no other, we might be will- 
ing to assume a great deal as to the fulfillment, and 
to explain the deficiency of evidence by the scanti- 
ness of early records, as we do on other questions. 
But itis not so. There is no doctrine of the Church 
in Scripture, standing in the same relation to the 
Roman and Anglican dogma, as the doctrine of the 
Trinity bears to the dogma of the Trinity, or as the 
teaching about the Lord's Day and Baptism in 
Scripture bears to the belief and practice of the 
Church on these questions. 


¢ 966. Difficulties in the Historical Evidence. 
This being so, we have a right further to point out 
the difficulties in the historical evidence. The pres- 
ence of Peter at Rome as bishop, and the transmis- 
sion of his office to successors, are quite unproved, 
and indeed uncertain at the best? It is needless to 


1 Hooker, Bk. vii. 4, argues that bishops are the successors of 
the apostles. The proof given is slender enough. He jumps 
from Scripture to Cyprian and the opinions ofthe later Fathers. 
However, Bks. vi., vii., and viii. of Hooker are suspected of in- 
terpolation, like some of the witnesses for episcopacy. On the 
whole subject see Barrow's Treatise on the Pope's Supremacy, 
ed. 1818, vol. vi. 2“ Тһе attempt to decipher the early history 
of episcopacy in Rome seems almost hopeless, where the evi- 
dence is at once scanty and conflicting": Lightfoot, Christian 
Ministry, p. 215. Clement of Rome, writing * probably in the 
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refer to later links in the chain, to the great schisms, 
when there were several popes at once, to the heresy 
of popes Liberius and Honorius, which was con- 
demned by the Council of Constantinople in 680, and 
to the infamies of popes like John IX., XIII, XXII, 
XXXIII. and Alexander VI. The heresy of the 
two popes will be denied. Archbishop Trench, a 
High-churchman, had no doubt about it. These 
cases, he says, are “sufficient to defeat the claim to 
infallibility.” He says also: “For fifty years and 
more (904-962), the election to the throne of St. Peter 
lay in the hands of three infamous women, a mother 
and her two daughters. The moral outrages which 
this time beheld are not to be told, nor shall I at- 
tempt to tell them."? And yet Dr. Trench’s own or- 
ders came through this channel. Granting that the 
foulness of the channel need not affect the official 
authority transmitted through it, it is a hard neces- 
sity for good men to be forced by a theory into asso- 
ciation with such characters. The validity of the 
Anglican ordinations depends on the question 
whether Archbishop Parker’s ordination was valid.? 
The debate lies between Roman and Anglican, and 
we need not interfere in it. We will only remark 
that on the theory of apostolical succession the Ro- 
man Church is in the best position. If the theory is 
true, if there is no true Church without this mark, 


last decade of the first century, though he has occasion to speak 
of the ministry as an institution of the apostles, mentions only 
two orders, and is silent about the episcopal office.” “Не still 
uses the word ‘bishop’ as a synonym for presbyter”: Barrow, 
Pope’s Supremacy (ed. 1818), p. 137. 1 Medieval Church Histo- 
ry, р. 154. 2Р.114. On Liberius, see Jackson, Bk. xii. ch. xvii. 
6; Honorius, 11. 14.5. [?See Cooke, Historic Episcopate.—J.J. T.] 
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the Roman Church is best off. The Anglican may 
be right, the Roman must be right. 
4967. Expediency and Utility of Episcopacy. 

With the episcopal system, when it is advocated 
on the ground of human authority, of expediency 
and utility, we have no quarrel. We recognize its 
advantages as well as its defects. The growth of 
such an organization was inevitable and of immense 
advantage in the early centuries. Dr. Lightfoot,* 
while giving up the ground of Scripture authority for 
the distinction of order between bishops and presby- 
ters, is naturally anxious to push the rise of the dio- 
cesan episcopate as far back as possible. Though 
he could never be unfair, he often sees more in some 
of the earliest officers and offices of the Church than 
others can see. It is easy to speak of the *episco- 
pate" of James and Simeon at Jerusalem (p. 206), 
but what sort of an episcopate? The episcopate of 
Acts xx. 28? Or diocesan episcopacy? Or some- 
thing between the two? То the latter view there 
can be little objection. A presbytery, or college of 
elders, borrowed from the synagogue, would natu- 
rally require a head, perhaps a permanent head or 
president, a primus inter pares? This president 


lSee also An Essay on Apostolical Succession, by Thomas 
Powell, Wesleyan minister, 2d ed. 1840, an able and racy essay; 
Moberly, The Great Forty Days, pp. 151-191, on tbe Papal Su- 
premacy [For Latin text of Leo XIII.'s adverse decision on the 
validity of Anglican orders, see Civiltà Cattolica, Oct. 3, 1896 ; for 
an enumeration of the grounds of the decision, see The Methodist 
Review, pp. 458, 459, Jan. 1897.—J. J. T.]. “The Christian Min- 
istry,” Ep. to Phil. 3“ Rather the chief of the presbyters than 
the chief over the presbyters,” said of Clement of Rome, Light- 
foot, Essay, pp. 219, 225. “If bishop was at first used asa syno- 
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would have an official superiority, which by slow 
growths became eventually a distinction of order. 
Nothing is more likely than that some of the later 
writers referred to by Bishop Lightfoot transfer the 
ideas of their own times to earlier times. “Ав early 
as the middle of the second century, all parties con- 
cur in representing St. James as a bishop in the 
strict sense of the term,” p. 206. If “the strict sense 
of the term" means the modern one, we doubt 
whether it can be proved by unexceptionable testi- 
mony that this was the sense of the term “as early 
as the middle of the second century." Some of the 
*parties" quoted in the note (Clementine Homilies 
and Recognitions, Apostolie Constitutions) are not 
very trustworthy. St. Ignatius is “the recognized 
champion of episcopacy,” or rather the great witness 
for episcopacy, but he is a witness who has been ex- 
tensively tampered with. We doubt whether even 
yet the “true” has been separated from the false Ig- 
natius. The extravagance of his language is more 
than suspicious. We have just seen that Clement, 
writing in the last decade of the first century, men- 
tions only two orders, and is silent about the episco- 
pal office; and yet Ignatius, writing shortly after- 
wards, speaks in the most dogmatie way about 
*the three orders of the ministry, the bishop, the 


nym for presbyter, and afterwards came to designate the higher 
office under whom the presbyters served, the episcopate, prop- 
erly so called, would seem to have been developed from the sub- 
ordinate office. In other words, the episcopate was formed not 
out of the apostolic orders by localization, but out of the presby- 
terial by elevation ; and the title, which originally was common to 
all, came at length to be appropriated to the chief among them”: 
р. 194. 1“ During the earliest years of the second century”: p. 208. 
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presbyters, and the deacons.” At the same rate of 
development, we should have expected to see the 
whole papal college and hierarchy in half a century 
more. There is no use in accumulating references 
to “bishops” in the beginning and the middle of the 
second century, unless there is evidence to show 
what kind of bishops is meant. It is far more prob- 
able that the earlier kind is meant than the later. 


ІП. CHURCH OFFICES. 
2968. References in the Epistles. 

In the references to these offices in the epistles 
(Romans xii. 6, 7; 1 Corinthians xii. 28; Ephesians iv. 
11), there is no attempt at exact and complete state- 
ment. Presbyters and deacons are not mentioned 
byname. “Teachers,” “pastors and teachers," most 
probably stand for the first, indicating their func- 
tions. “Helps” and “ministration” may denote the 
second. Apostles, prophets, and evangelists were 
evidently not meant for permanence; else why did 
they not continue? If the office of apostles was 
meant for permanence, how is it that we do not read 
of the apostles having taken steps to appoint their 
successors? The only two offices which continued, 
and so proved that they were meant to do so, were 
those of the presbyter and deacon. 

2269. Presbyters. 

It is not a little remarkable that there is no ac- 
count of the institution of the office. Both the office 
and term were evidently taken from the arrange- 
ments of the Jewish synagogue. The Jewish pres- 
byter or elder had two functions, those of teaching 
and ruling. Each elder would, of course, exercise 
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the one for which he was best fitted. Some would 
possess both orders of gifts. . This explains 1 Tim- 
оу у. 17: “Let the elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor, especially they who labor 
in the word and doctrine.” Dr. Binnie, in his expo- 
sition of the Presbyterian office of ruling elders,” says 
the passage “is most naturally understood as imply- 
ing that, while all the elders ruled, some of them did 
not teach." This may be so, but it by no means fol- 
lows that the ruling eldership was erected into a dis- 
tinct office as іп Presbyterianism. The terms are 
quite explained by supposing that each elder did the 
work for which his peculiar gifts best fitted him. 
Dr. Binnie is right enough in pointing out that in 
New Testament days each local Chureh had a plural- 
ity of elders, following the example of the syna- 
gogue. “The apostolic plan of assigning a plural- 
ity of rulers to every Church, and the prelatie plan of 
assigning a plurality of Churches to every ruler, are | 
as contrary as can be imagined.” Such deviations, 
found in all communities, are covered by the princi- 
ple laid down by Dr. Binnie: “The Church, being a 
divinely instituted society, possesses the rights com- 
mon to all societies, and, among the rest, the right of 
electing appropriate officers, with authority to act in 
its behalf," p. 126. 


2970. The Two Presbyterial Functions. 


The two presbyterial functions are referred to in 
Scripture: “teachers,” 1 Corinthians xii. 28; “pas- 
tors and teachers,” Ephesians iv. 11. . So, again, He- 
brews xiii. 7, 17; Romans xii. 8. In the Pastoral 


1 The Church, p. 129, Clark’s Handbooks. 
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Epistles, where Church organization is more promi- 
nent, the office is presented in the same light, 1 Tim- 
оу iii. 1-7; Titus і. 5-9. All elders are equal. Dis- 
tinctions of office and function among them are quite | 
consistent with this equality. High-church writers 
constantly write of Timothy and Titus as bishops 
of Ephesus and Crete. But there is not a word or 
hint in Scripture to show that they possessed or ex- 
ercised any authority but that of ordinary elders. 
Timothy had received *the gift" that was in him *by 
prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery," not by episcopal ordination in the mod- 
ernsense. His presbyterial ordination gave him au- 
thority to take oversight of the Church at Ephesus. 
To Titus the apostle says: “For this cause left I 
thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the 
things that were wanting, and appoint elders in 
every city, as I gave thee charge," i. 5. Titus is to 
complete the work begun by the apostle. How can 
a modern bishop be made out of this? After Titus 
has discharged his temporary mission in Crete, he is 
to meet the apostle at Nicopolis in Epirus, iii. 12. 
Strange to direct a *bishop" to leave his diocese so 
soon! Titus went into Dalmatia, which is north of 
Nicopolis, 2 Timothy iv. 10. To say that they were 
bishops without the name is to say that they were 
not bishops. 
2 971. Transformation of Presbyter into Priest. 

Of all the transformations that history has wit- 
nessed, none is more complete or startling than that 
of the New Testament presbyter, with the simple 
function of religious instruction, into the priest in 
the sacerdotal sense. The process of transforma- 
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tion is carefully traced by Bishop Lightfoot in his 
essay on “The Christian Ministry,” appended to the 
Commentary on Philippians, pp. 242-266. The term 
for the sacrificing priest in the Old Testament is the 
Hebrew cohen and Greek íepeós, which is quite dis- 
tinct from presbyter, and is never connected with it 
in the New Testament. Yet by degrees the sense of 
the former has been bodily transferred to the latter, 
for our word “priest” is simply “presbyter” writ 
small." If sacrifice had been among the functions of 
the presbyter, how is it that it is ignored in St. Paul’s 
account of the office in the Pastoral Epistles? Ас- 
cording to the modern theory, this is not a secondary, 
but the essential work of the office, and yet it is 
passed by in silence. How is it that in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where the Old Testament priesthood 
and sacrifices and their New Testament analogues 
are expounded, no mention is made of a Christian 
taking the place of the Jewish priesthood? Christ 
is the only priest spoken of? It is incorrect to say 


1“ Whether we call it a Priesthood, a Presbytership, or a 
Ministry, it skilleth not: although in truth the word Presbyter 
doth seem more fit, and in propriety of speech more agreeable 
than Priest with the drift of the whole gospel of Jesus Christ. 

'The Holy Ghost, throughout the body of the New Tes- 
tament making so much mention of them, doth not anywhere 
call them Priests”: Hooker, v. 78. 4. 2“ This apostolic writer 
teaches that all sacrifices had been consummated in the one 
Sacrifice, all priesthoods absorbed in the one Priest. The offer- 
ing had been made once for all; and as there were no more vic- 
tims, there could be no more priests. . . . The epistle deals 
mainly with the office of Christ as the antitype of the High 
Priest offering the annual sacrifice of atonement; and it has been 
urged that there is still room for a sacrificial priesthood under 
the High Priest. The whole argument, however, is equally ap- 
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that this is an argument from silence; for the offi- 
cers of the Christian Church are frequently men- 
tioned, and sacrificing priests are not among them. 
It is remarkable that there is no sacerdotalism in 
the writings of the Apostolical Fathers, though the 
topies treated of would naturally require reference 
to it, if it had existed. The same is true of Justin 
Martyr, and Irenæus, and Clement of Alexandria. 
“Irenæus, if he held the sacerdotal view, had every 
motive for urging it, since the importance and au- 
thority of the episcopate occupy a large space in his 
teaching. Nevertheless, he not only withholds this 
title as a special designation of the Christian minis- 
try, but advances an entirely different view of the 
priestly office. He recognizes only the priesthood 
of moral holiness, of apostolic self-denial,” p. 251. 
Tertullian and Origen are the first to use sacerdotal 
terms of the true Christian ministry, and this, of 
course, implies that they were not alone in such use. 
` Still the idea cannot have gone very far in their 
days, for the former strongly affirms the universal 
priesthood of believers, and the latter gives the 
terms the same general meaning and application. 
Cyprian is the first to transfer the sacerdotalism of 
the Old Testament broadly and boldly to the Chris- 
tian Church, and from his days the idea grew apace. 
The most probable view is that it was imported from 
heathenism, not from Judaism, the Jewish priest- 
hood being afterwards used to support it. If Juda- 
ism had been the source of Christian sacerdotalism, 
it would have appeared in the earliest days and in 


plicable to the inferior priesthood; and in one passage at least 
is directly so applied (x. 11, 12)”: Lightfoot, p. 263. 
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the East; for it was then and there that the Jewish 
element in the Church was strongest. As matter of 
fact, it was in the West, where the influx of heathens 
into the Church was greatest, that the sacerdotal 
view spread most widely. It is evident that the 
heathen converts were unable to shake off the sacri- 
ficial notions in which they had previously moved, 
and brought them into the Church. Two circum- 
stances accelerated the growth of the theory: first, 
the early attachment of the idea of sacrifice in a spe- 
cial sense to the Eucharist; and, secondly, the paral- 
lel between the three orders of the Christian minis- 
try and the Jewish high priest, priests, and Levites. 
“So entirely had the primitive conception of the 
Christian Church been supplanted by the sacerdotal 
view of the ministry before the northern races were 
converted to the gospel. and the dialects derived 
from the Latin took the place of the ancient tongue, 
that the languages of modern Europe very generally 
supply only one word to represent alike the priests 
of the Jewish or heathen ceremonial, and the pres- 
byter of the Christian ministry," p. 244. There is 
nothing objectionable in the representative view of 
the Christian ministry, the minister representing 
man to God and God to man. But this is not priest- 
ism or sacerdotalism in the sense of the Roman or 
Anglican theory. The latter has been described as 
* vicarial," in distinction from representative. 


2272. Deacons. 

Though the term “deacon” does not occur in the 
account of the appointment of the Seven (Acts vi. 
1-6), the ancient and general view is that the Seven 
were the first deacons. The duties in both cases are 
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the same. The qualifications for the office are de- 
scribed at length, 1 Timothy iii. 8-13. This office 
soon underwent great modifications in the early 
Church. At the present time it would be hard to find 
any office in the Church exactly corresponding to the 
New Testament diaconate. Perhaps the nearest is 
the deacon of the Congregational polity. The Angli- 
can deacon is simply a presbyter on probation. Тһе 
episcopal system has no permanent order of deacons. 
Singularly enough, “minister,” which is equivalent 
to *deacon," has come into use instead of presbyter. 
$973. Deaconesses. 

It is doubtful whether there was any order of Dea- 
conesses in the New Testament Church. Romans 
xvi. 1 may be meant in a general sense. "The other 
passages sometimes quoted in this connection are 
certainly to be understood differently (1 Timothy iii. 
11, v. 9; Titus ij. 3). Woman's work in the Church 
is not organized as it might be and ought to be, 
at least within Protestant Christendom, and thus 
much power is lost.’ 

2274. Free Scope of Scripture. 

Free scope is left in Scripture for the adoption of 
new and the adaptation of old agencies of Christian 
work. Comparing the later with the earlier epis- 
tles, we see that the new life of the Church at once 
created for itself new forms of activity, some con- 
servative, some aggressive. Their spontaneousness, 
their variety, the changes they underwent, are the 
charter of the Church’s liberties. The test of insti- 
tutions and organizations is their power to conserve 


[But great advance has been made of recent years in this 
regard in American Methodism.—J. J. ТЛ 


/ 
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the purity of Christian life, and extend the domin- 
ion of Christian truth. In early Church history, 
again, we see the same freedom exercised in the use 
of Church forms and agencies. The early Church 
was the most flexible of institutions in its outward 
forms. Not only bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
but grave-diggers, janitors, readers, sub-deacons, are 
spoken of as separate orders; Cyprian ordained read- 
ers and sub-deacons. We claim simply the same lib- 
erty in things constitutional and ceremonial that 
was exercised by the early Church. We fail to dis- 
cover that the early Christians any more set them- 
selves up as legislators to the Church for all time 
ihan we do. 

No one can read such passages as Romans xii. 4-8; 
1 Corinthians xii. 4-11, xiv., without seeing that the 
fixed offices of the early Church were far from repre- 
senting the whole of its activity. Each Christian 
had a gift of some kind, whieh he was expected to 
use in God's service. "The epistles rebuke excess 
and abuse in the exercise of these spiritual gifts, but 
no more. They would no doubt have just as ear- 
nestly condemned their suppression. Apollos is a 
busy, active figure in the Church, but there is no in- 
timation that he held any office. We have supposed 
it probable that Titus was a presbyter, but there is 
no evidence on the point. In later days Justin Mar- 
tyr's is a similar case. He did the work of a mis- 
sionary evangelist both by word and pen; yet there 
is no record of his having held office in the Church. 


9 975. The Communion of Saints. 


A chief feature of Methodist Church economy is 
the fuller provision it makes for Church fellowship. 
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“The communion of saints" is an article of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed! which has found little practical expres- 
sion. It has no doubt entered more or less into 
Christian life, and is incidentally present in com- 
mon worship. Still its importance is such as to de- 
mand more formal recognition. It has quite as 
good scriptural warrant as the “notes” of the Church 
mentioned above. The first Christians “continued 
steadfastly in the apostles’ fellowship." The apos- 
tle thanks God for the fellowship of the Philippians 
in the gospel. Christians are often exhorted to edi- 
fy one another, teach and admonish one another, 
speak to one another in psalms and hymns, confess 
their faults one to another, and pray one for an- 
other. Such precepts are not met by public instruc- 
tion merely. They require something more formal 
and intimate; besides, they imply mutual action. It 
is quite true that they are, or may be, kept in the 
daily intercourse of Christians. Still there must be 
great advantage in making provision for the recog- 
nized, systematic exercise of fellowship. Mutual ed- 
ification seems the needful supplement of public. 
The necessity and the benefit of religious fellowship 
are perhaps still more strikingly set forth in the 
apostle’s favorite comparison of the Christian com- 
munity to a body, Romans xii. 4, 5; 1 Corinthians 
xii. 12; Ephesians iv. 15, 16. . The love feast is a re- 
vival of a primitive custom, which soon fell into dis- 
use in early days.’ 


1 Introduced into the creed, with the term “catholic,” in the 
sixth century. See Lumby's History of the Creeds. ?Gregory, 
Fern. Lect. on Holy Catholic Church, p. 75. 
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IV, WORSHIP—THE LORD’S DAY. 


3276. Definition. 

The Lord’s Day (Revelation i. 10) is the Jewish 
Sabbath in Christian form, filled with Christian con- 
tents. To the idea of rest is added that of worship. 
The sacredness is not lessened, but increased, in- 
creased in proportion as the facts commemorated 
and the truths declared are higher and more spirit- 
ual than those of the earlier dispensation. 


2277. Institution of the Sabbath. 

A point in dispute is whether the Jewish Sabbath 
was instituted at Creation or at Sinai. There is cer- 
tainly nothing in Genesis ii. 1-3 to intimate that the 
reference is proleptic. If so many ages intervened 
between the fact commemorated and the commemo- 
rative institution, if the Sabbath was Judaic, not pa- 
triarchal, we might reasonably expect some indica- 
tion of this in Genesis. It is true there is no men- 
tion of the observance of the Sabbath afterwards 
in Genesis. But we must remember the great 
brevity of the narrative, as well as the unlike- 
lihood of regularly occurring observances being 
spoken of. There is no mention of the Sabbath in 
Judges, Joshua, 1 and 2 Samuel, 1 Kings, after the 
Sinaitic legislation. Is the gathering of the double 
supply of manna in Exodus xvi. also proleptic? 
The need for a fresh announcement of the ancient 
law may have arisen during the Egyptian captivity, 
when religious observances must have fallen into 
neglect. The fact of creation commemorated and 
the need of rest are not specially Judaic, but of uni- 
versal application. 
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But even if this point were conceded, the inser- 
lion of a positive law like that of the Sabbath in 
the Decalogue has great significance. "Though it 
does not convert a positive into a moral precept, it 
raises the positive command, so treated, far above 
the crowd of specially Judaic laws. 

The presumption, then, is all against the Sabbath 
being abolished by Christianity. Christ does not 
destroy, he fulfills, i. e., he gives something better. 
He meets universal needs more fully and effectually. 
He never by word or act violated the Mosaic law of 
the Sabbath, but only disregarded the rabbinical 
misinterpretations of that law. The real Sabbata- 
rianism is the spirit that would place the positive 
above the moral, mint, anise, and cummin above jus- 
tice, mercy, and faith, Matthew xxvii. 6; John 
xviii. 28. 

4978. Christian Change of the Day. 

It may be said that when the Sabbath was trans- 
ferred to Christian ground, the observance on the 
seventh day should have been transferred with it, 
and that we have no formal announcement of any 
change in this respect. But any candid person will 
admit that the particular day cannot be of the es- 
sence of the law. There is, indeed, no formal notice 
of the change of day. But there are plain indica- 
tions of the change in practice, Acts xx. 7; 1 Corin- 
thians xvi. 2; Revelation i. 10. Тһе simple fact of 
the absence of any definite beginning of the new 
practice proves that it goes back to the earliest days 
of the Church. If the change had been made after- 
wards, either by authority or general agreement, we 
should find some mention of it; but there is none. 
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The observance of the first day and the reason of it 
are as old as Christianity, or as old as the Church. 
When we are told that we receive the Lord's Day on 
the authority of the Church, we ask when and where 
the Chureh made any law on the subject. Outside 
Scripture, the historical tradition of the observance 
from the days of the Apostolic Fathers! is undoubt- 
ed and unbroken. 
2 979. Divine Authority of the Lord's Day. 

If the proof of the divine authority of the Lord's 
Day is not as direct as in the case of the Jewish Sab- 
bath, the indirect proof is very strong. This proof 
is supported by the argument from necessity. and 
utility in reference to the highest interests of the in- 
dividual and the race, and especially in reference to 
spiritual life and religious worship. Every blow 
struck at the Lord's Day is a blow struck at these. 
The allusions in Romans xiv. 5, 6, Colossians ii. 16, 
are to Jewish distinctions, “meat or drink, feast day, 
new moon, sabbaths.” The Judaizing party, whom 
the apostle is opposing, wished, of course, to import 
the Seventh-day Sabbath, along with circumcision 
and other Jewish rites, into the Christian Church, 
where the Lord’s Day had become the law. The 
apostle did not object to the voluntary observance of 
any of these rites; he only opposed their imposition 
by authority on others. 


V. THE TWO SACRAMENTS, 
A.—SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE. 


2980. The Two Rites. 
It is remarkable that two rites so simple as Chris- 


1The Lord’s Day, by Rev. J. W. Thomas, pp. 103-113: T. 
Woolmer; Smith, Bible Dict. “ Lord's Day,” “Sabbath.” 
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tian Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were, at first, 
have grown into the most complicated questions of 
Christian theology; that rites intended to be bonds 
of union have given rise to fiercer controversies and 
wider divisions than any other subject. 


4281. The Term Sacrament. 


The term sacrament itself (a sacred thing, an oath 
consecrated by religious rites) is not taken from 
Scripture. Sacramentum is used in the Vulgate as 
equivalent to ростро in Ephesians i. 22 11. 9, WS 32; 
1 Timothy iii. 16; Revelation i. 20, xvii. T. Тһе asso- 
ciation of the two words reminds us of the early ap- 
plication of the term “mysteries” to the Lord's Sup- 
per, an application which undoubtedly did much to 
foster the notion of mysterious virtues attaching to 
the rite. 

2 982. Circumcision and the Passover. 

We do not see how it is possible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the Jewish rites of Circumcision and the 
Passover are the starting point of any discussion of 
the Christian ordinances. The analogy is support- 
ed both by a consideration of their nature and by 
their association in Scripture. In both cases one 
rite initiates a relation, which the other renews and 
conserves. Differences in detail, such as the an- 
nual celebration of the Passover, do not destroy the 
general analogy any more than the still greater dif- 
ference in the significance of the rite does. As in 
ihe case of the Lord's Day, what Christianity has 
done is to enrich and elevate the old, to fill it with 
higher meaning and ideas. A fundamental feature, 
V ee a ee É 

1 Hooker, v. 67. 1. 
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in the Jewish and Christian ordinances alike, is that 
they are covenant acts. In circumcision, as in bap- 
tism, cleansing is the central truth signified. The 
ideas of commemoration, thanksgiving, communion, 
sustenance, are common to the Passover and the 
Christian Supper. Let it not be alleged that the 
Jewish rites had little or nothing of a religious mean- 
ing. Was not Judaism a religion as well as a na- 
tional polity? Did not the Jews stand in the same 
relations to God, and need the same blessings, as 
Christians? The political or national meaning of 
the rites was over and above the religious. If the 
rites are emptied of religious meaning, the same 
process must be applied to the whole of the Old 
Testament. The occasion of the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper shows conclusively that it was the 
Passover transformed and applied to a new purpose, 
Matthew xxvi. 17. St. Paul evidently connects cir- 
cumcision and baptism (Colossians ii. 11, 12). The 
connection, however, is sufficiently shown by the 
similarity of the two rites, one introducing into the 
Jewish Church, the other into the Christian, Mat- 
thew xxviii. 19. From the Jewish ordinances we 
learn the elements necessary to constitute a sacra- 
ment. Circumcision and the Passover were divinely 
instituted; they were of permanent and universal 
obligation; they were significant of essential reli- 
gious truth. The additional sacraments of the Ro- 
man Church lack one or other of these features. Ав 
matter of fact, the definitions of a sacrament given 
in Protestant confessions apply to circumcision and 
the Passover; these were signs and seals, and so 
means of grace. The difference here is the Same that 
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obtains between the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions generally, one of degree rather than of kind, in 
fullness of spiritual blessing and clearness of knowl- 
edge." The-covenant character of the ordinances 
must always be kept in the foreground. 


2988. Baptism: Institution and Apostolic Practice. 

The formal words of institution are found in Mat- 
thew xxviii. 19, although Christ’s disciples baptized 
before, John iv. 2. How the apostles interpreted 
Christ’s words is best seen in their teaching and ac- 
tion, Peter at Pentecost, Acts ii. 38, 41; the Samar- 
itans, viii. 12, 16; the Ethiopian treasurer, viii. 38; 
the baptism of Cornelius and his Gentile friends, x. 
47, 48; of Saul of Tarsus, ix. 18; of Lydia and her 
household, xvi. 15; of the Philippian jailer and his 
household, xvi. 33; of the Corinthians, xviii. 8; of 
John's disciples at Ephesus, xix. 5. 


2984. Significance of the Ordinance. 

Let us see what this ordinance must have meant 
іп the light of its Jewish counterpart. Circumci- 
sion was the sign and seal of a covenant of spiritual 
blessing. To make the covenant refer merely to 
temporal good is to degrade not only it, but the 
whole of Old Testament teaching. Was not Abra- 
ham's faith reckoned to him for righteousness, and 
was not righteousness part of the covenant pledged 
by this sign? But was the experience of these bless- 
ings independent of all conditions? Certainly not. 
The insistence on moral conditions is just as em- 


1 Hooker on Sacraments, v. 58. 2, еіс. ?See Abraham's case, 
Rom. iv. 10, 11. 
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phatic in the Old Testament as in the New. The no. 
tion that any outward rites—sacrifices or anything 
else—could save without moral amendment, is the 
very notion which the prophets unanimously and 
constantly denounce. “And the Lord thy God will 
circumcise thine heart.” Any other teaching would 
be immoral in the extreme. Plainlythe rite preached 
to the Jews—in act instead of in word, to the eye in- 
stead of the ear—the necessity of inner purity, and 
the offer of the blessing by God. Performed in the 
case of adults, it would generally coincide with their 
conversion to God, and ratify that conversion by a 
divine pledge. In the case of infants, it was a sign 
of the same truths, of a spiritual change necessary, 
and of grace given to effect that change in connec- 
tion with the fulfillment of the conditions after- 
wards. At the least, it was the seal of a gracious 
relation into which the individual was brought with 
God, a relation which meant much or little, accord- 
ing to the reception it found. Just as circumcision, 
on its first institution, was performed in the case of 
adults (Gen. xvii. 23-27), so baptism, in the first mis- 
sionary stage of the Church, was administered to 
adult converts, as we see in the Acts; but neither in 
the one case nor in the other does this prevent the ad- 
ministration of the ordinance in the case of infants. 

The application to Baptism is obvious. In the 
use of water the truth signified is still clearer. Au- 
gustine calls a sacrament a verbum visibile. It 
preaches the whole gospel to the eye. Sin in its 
guilt and indwelling is defilement, forgiveness and 
sanctification are cleansing. Baptism in the name 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost declares the divine 
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source of the cleansing. In the case of adults the 
rite will generally coincide with the reception of the 
spiritual gift, ratifying itas а seal. In every case it 
declares the need of such grace, the divine provision 
and the conditions of its experience. It recognizes 
the individual as within the covenant of grace, as 
one to whom all the provisions of the covenant ap- 
ply. But such an act does not and cannot super- 
sede the moral conditions necessary; rather these 
conditions are among the truths of the gospel signi- 
fied by the rite. In adults, submission to the rite 
signifies the fulfillment of these conditions. It may 
be said that such a view makes the value of Baptism 
depend entirely on subjective conditions. But it is 
not so. Itisasign and seal of objective grace. The 
question is, What is the grace? Is it actual salva- 
tion, apart from all conditions? Only one answer is 
possible. God, indeed, gives much grace independ- 
ently of all conditions, which, duly used, will lead to 
salvation; and of this grace Baptism is in any case 
the pledge. It may then be asked, What is the prac- 
tical use of Baptism in such a case? “Much every 
way.” Is the coronation of a sovereign or the ordi- 
nation of a minister of no practical force? To call 
it a mere recognition is plainly too little. It is a 
ceremony without which the official character is 
incomplete. The right may be inherent on other 
grounds, but it is formally declared and ratified. 


3285. Assumption of the Christian Name. 
On its human side Baptism is an assumption of 
the Christian name and profession. In the case of 
adults the profession represents, or should repre- 
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sent, the character. In the case of children the ро: 
sition is different. The grace needed and received 
is measured by the capacity of infancy and child- 
hood, and is given, so to speak, in anticipation. Con- 
version is necessary, but it may be gradual and im- 
perceptible, one degree shading into another. It is 
often so; perhaps it ought to be always so. Allow- 
ing for the perversity of the human will, perhaps the 
failure of parents who bring children to Baptism, 
and of the Church which receives them, to realize 
the responsibility and blessing of the act is the 
reason why conversion does not generally take this 
form. In adults Baptism is a seal of a conversion 
accomplished; in infants it is a prophecy of conver- 
sion to come. And the prophecy is to be accom- 
plished through instruction, example, and counsel. 


4986. Baptismal Regeneration. 


Regeneration is sometimes understood in a sense 
which would allow of its being made to depend on 
Baptism as a means, namely, as an introduction to 
the outward privileges of the Christian Church. But 
ihis meaning is too weak for such a term. It is not 
the meaning of Scripture, or of those who hold Bap- 
tismal Regeneration in the proper sense. The priv- 
ileges of a child follow the character of a child. Is 
this character necessarily imparted by baptism? 
The question has been already practically answered 
by anticipation. Such an unconditional bestowal of 
the highest spiritual blessing is even more incon- 
ceivable under the Christian than the Jewish dispen- 
sation. It would be a retrogression from the spirit 
to the fiesh. 
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2887. John iii, 5 Considered. 

John iii. 5 is quoted in support of the doctrine. 
Itis by no means absolutely certain that baptism is 
referred to. Such reference is possible, for baptism 
was already practiced, John iii.26,iv.2. But baptism 
is not named. And it is quite possible that the pas- 
sage is to be interpreted in the same way as Mat- 
thew iii. 11, i. e., that the operation of the Spirit is in 
one passage compared to fire, in the other to water.* 
But even granting the reference to baptism without 
reserve, the two baptisms are not necessarily con- 
nected; it is not said that the birth of water and the 
birth of the Spirit always go together, or that one is 
the cause of the other? The two are simply de- 
clared, necessary; but the fuller exposition of the 
two things must be sought elsewhere. And, in any 
case, the birth *of water" is useless without the 
birth *of the Spirit." 


4 988. Titus iii. 5. 
Titus iii. 5 is also quoted. Granting again that 


lBut see Hooker, Bk. v. 59. “Many have held that the 
birth ‘of water and. spirit" can only refer to Christian baptism; 
others have denied that Christian baptism is alluded to at all. 
There is error in both extremes. There is no direct ref- 
erence here to Christian baptism; but the reference to the 
truths which that baptism expresses is distinct and clear": 
Schaff's Popular Commentary on John iii. 5. The same view 
is taken of the relation of John vi. to the Lord's Supper. *In 
neither case is the sacrament as such brought before us; in both 
we must certainly recognize the presence of its fundamental 
idea": р. 86. 2“Ав the new birth is not the same thing with. 
baptism, so it does not always accompany baptism; they do not 
constantly go together. A man may possibly be ‘ born of water,’ 
and yet not be ‘born of the Spirit'": Wesley, Serm. xlv. 
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“the washing” or “laver of regeneration” means 
baptism, which is by no means certain, the same rea- 
soning applies. It is not enough alone, being con- 
nected with “the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 
They are not stated to be inseparable, or to stand in 
the relation of cause and effect. Gentile converts 
would be adults, and in their case baptism would 
follow as a seal of the spiritual renewal they had 
undergone. 
2 989. Cases in the Acts. 


We have actual cases in the Acts in which the out- 
ward rite and the spiritual blessing are separated. 
Cornelius and his friends had received the Hoiy 
Ghost before baptism. In their case, therefore, the 
rite was the seal or completion of a blessing already 


experienced. Peter asks: “Сап any man forbid 


water, that these should not be baptized, which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we?” Acts x. 47. 
In Acts viii. 12-17 we have the reverse order. The 
Samaritans under Philip’s preaching believed and 
were baptized. But they did not receive the Holy 
Ghost then; for Peter and John, coming afterwards, 
“prayed for them, that they might receive the Holy 
Ghost; for as yet he was fallen upon none of them; 
only they were baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” These cases prove demonstrably that the 
two things are separable. 

Peter’s exhortation, “Repent, and be baptized 
every one of you in the name of Jesus Christ for the 
.remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost” (Acts ii. 38), bears out our position. 
He is preaching to adults, he insists on the moral 
condition, “Repent;” the baptism would avail noth- 
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ing without the repentance. The baptism would 
follow as an outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual transaction between them and God. 
This is a typical instance of what must frequently 
have taken place in the earliest stages of Christiani- 
ty. The outward profession and the inward trans- 
formation would often coincide in point of time. 


$990. Practice of Christ and the Apostles. 

The place which baptism assumes on this theory 
is irreconcilable with the practice of Christ and the 
apostles. “Jesus himself baptized not" (John iv. 
2). If it be said that the Spirit was not yet given, 
what can be made of Paul’s boast, “I thank God that 
I baptized none of you, but Crispus and Gaius”? (1 
Corinthians i. 14, etc.) The apostles must have 
spoken and acted very differently, if they had held 


this theory. 
3291. Infant Baptism. 


Baptists take a different view from the rest of the 
Christian Church respecting both the subjects and 
the mode of baptism. According to them, baptism 
is a formal profession of faith in Christ for salva- 
tion, and is therefore only applicable in the case of 
adults. The words of Christ in Matthew xxviii. 19, 
and the fact that most, they say all, the baptisms re- 
corded in the Acts are adult, are appealed to. The 
reply has been indicated already, namely, that 
Christ's command has special reference to the mis- 
sionary work of the Church, and the baptisms of the 
Acts belong to the same stage. But this no more . 
precludes the administration of baptism to infants 
than the application of the Jewish rite to adults in 
the first instance, and in the case of adult converts to 
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Judaism, precluded its application to infants. What- 
ever objections are made against the Christian rite 
might be made against the Jewish one. The reply, 
of course, is that the Jewish rite conveyed only tem- 
poral or national privileges. This position we have 
already examined. If God’s covenant with the Jews 
was religious, it pointed to spiritual blessings. And 
still more, if Christianity excludes children from 
God’s kingdom, it puts them in a worse position 
than Judaism did. Can that have been the inten- 
tion of Him who blessed little children, and com- 
manded them to be brought to him? We fail alto- 
gether to see that the denial of recognition to chil- 
dren is a mark of necessary effect of the superior 
spirituality of Christianity. If it had been the pur- 
pose of Christ and the apostles to depart so conspic- 
uously from the Jewish practice, we should surely 
have had some clear intimation on the question. 
The absence of such intimation is a presumption on 
our side. These reasons justify the practice of In- 
fant Baptism, even if it were certain that the bap- 
tized households in Acts xvi. 15, 33, and 1 Corinthi- 
ans i. 16, included no children. In the days of Ter- 
tullian and Origen it was an old custom. Roman 
Catholies say that we receive Infant Baptism on the 
authority of the Church. In reply, we ask to be 
shown any decree or definition of the Church estab- 
lishing the practice. It was simply received and 
handed down from the beginning. It needed no for- 
mal enactment, and there is none to show. 


2 999. Benefits. 
If we are asked, Of what moral good or evil are in- 
fants capable? we ask in reply, Are not all eapacities 
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of good and еуі! present іп them? Do they not share 
in original sin and prevenient grace? Do they not 
need and receive the merit of Christ and the Holy 
Spirit’s grace? If, then, they receive the grace, can 
we refuse them the seal of the grace? То do so is to 
concede to them the greater and refuse the less. We 
can understand the rejection of Infant Baptism by 
those who reject Original Sin and Prevenient Grace, 
but not otherwise. If infants need nothing from 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, if, dying, they are saved 
simply on the ground of natural goodness, then Bap- 
tism is a superfluity for them. But if they need 
much, the sign and seal of the grace they need and 
receive is due to them. And if this spiritual need 
does not begin with life, when does it begin? If it 
is said that, as the grace comes in any case, the sign 
is unnecessary, we can only refer to what has been 
said before. Such objections to positive laws would 
carry us much farther. 
4998. Mode of Baptism. 

Baptists hold that Immersion is the only legiti- 
mate mode, and thus hold implicitly that the form 
of a rite is of its essence. АП other Churches hold 
that the mode—whether immersion, pouring, or 
sprinkling—is indifferent, though the last mode is 
more in consonance with Western customs. The 
argument in favor of immersion only appeals chiefly 
to the meaning of the word *baptize" and to the gen- 
eral Eastern custom. Both proofs are anything but 
conclusive. It is certain that “baptize” is often 
used in and out of Scripture in other senses than im- 
merse. In classical writers we read of a bladder 
floating on the sea being baptized, of the shore being 
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baptized by the tide, of wine being baptized with 
water, where sprinkling or pouring is meant. The 
phrase is used in the Septuagint of Naaman’s wash- 
ing in the Jordan, of Nebuchadnezzar’s being wet 
with dew, Daniel iv. 38, ё8афу. It is applied in 1 
Corinthians x. 2 to the Israelites passing through 
the Red Sea. We read of baptisms of cups, pots, 
and brazen vessels, where dipping is not the only 
possible mode, Mark vii. 4. “They were all bap- 
tized in the Jordan” (Matt. iii. 6; Mark i. 5) would 
suit either immersion or pouring. Christ * was bap- 
tized by John into the Jordan" (Mark 4. 9) seems to 
express immersion, but we do not deny that this is a 
possible mode. “Except they wash themselves [bap- 
tize], they eat not," Mark vii. 4. Revised Version 
says, “Some ancient authorities read” jfavrícevra 
(“sprinkle themselves”) instead of Barricwvra.' The 
phrase “in water” may express more than one mode, 
but “in the Spirit” (Matthew iii. 11) rather alludes 
to pouring or sprinkling, for the Spirit is said to fall 
or be poured on men, Acts ii. 17, 18. As to custom, 
immersion for obvious reasons is a very common 
form of ablution in the East, but pouring is almost 
equally common. 

But even if these arguments were as strong as 
they are supposed to be, we should still hold that 
the form or mode of a religious ceremony or rite 
might be varied according to national custom or lo- 
cal convenience without infringing its essence. We 
altogether doubt whether Christianity is so narrow 
and rigid, so bound to a point of form, as to be una- 


[} For a full discussion of this various reading, see The Meth- 
odist Review, Jan. 1897,.рр. 489-442 —J. J. Т. 
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ble to adapt itself to different outward customs. As 
matter of fact, all religious communities use such 
liberty. It is certain that the Baptists, like other 
Churches, do not observe the Lord’s Supper in every 
detail in the form of its first institution. We can 
concede without danger that immersion was in early 
times a common mode of baptism.’ 
4294, The Lord's Supper. 

This phrase is found in 1 Corinthians xi. 20, and 
the “Lord’s Table” in x. 21. “Altar” is never used 
in any passage treating of this subject. We have 
four separate accounts of the institution of the ordi- 
nance, substantially identical while differing in de- 
tail, Matthew xxvi. 27, 28; Mark xiv. 22-24; Luke 
xxii. 19, 20; 1 Corinthians xi. 23-26. The term “cov- 
enant" is used in all four accounts. “Shedding of 
blood" is referred to in all the three Gospels. “АП 
drink,” “blood of covenant,” “for many,” are pecul- 
iar to Matthew and Mark; “new” to Luke and Paul. 
2295. Passover and the Supper Both Commemorative. 

We see that Christ turns the Jewish Passover into 
the Christian Supper, and the analogy of the first or- 
dinance throws much light upon the second. There 
are indeed important additions, but the common ele- 
ment is large. Commemoration is a prominent fea- 
ture in both. Commemoration of what? Commem- 
oration of deliverance; perhaps we may say, deliver- 
ance by expiatory sacrifice in both. It is in the na- 
ture and range of the deliverance that the difference 


1 Paraleipomena (Dickinson), chs. viii., ix., and x., contains 
much good material on this subject. [See Dr. J. W. Dale’s four 
volumes, Classic, Judaic, Johannic, and Christic and Patristic 
Baptism.—J. J. T.] 
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lies and the higher meaning of the Christian ordi- 
nance comes out. In one case it is mainly, if not 
entirely, temporal redemption; in the other, entirely 
spiritual. The Jewish ordinance no doubt took on 
a spiritual meaning, 4. е., the lower outward redemp- 
tion symbolized to the devout Jew the higher inward 
redemption which he needed and experienced, just 
as wedo. Still this was not the original but an ac- 
quired meaning, as the account of the institution in 
Exodus xii. shows; whereas the Christian rite speaks 
of spiritual redemption only. Whether, indeed, the 
Passover belonged to the order of expiatory sacri- 
fices, cannot be said to be absolutely certain. It 
was established before the Mosaic ritual and priest- 
hood. Supposing that probability is in favor of an 
expiatory meaning (John i. 29; 1 Corinthians v. 7), 
its presentation by the head of the household was a 
relie of the days when every father wasa priest. In 
any case, however, the commemorative and eucharis- 
tic character was prominent? As to the Lord's Sup- 


1 Smith’s Bible Dictionary, ii. 724. Some Protestant writers 
have been afraid to admit the expiatory nature of the Passover, 
lest it should favor the Roman doctrine of the eucharistic sacri- 
fice. But the fear is groundless. The Passover, like every oth- 
er expiatory rite, could only be a type of the one great expia- 
tion, and ceased with it. According to Scripture, the imperfec- 
tion of the ancient sacrifices was shown in their need of repeti- 
tion. It is otherwise with the true expiation, Heb. ix. 25, 26, 
x. 1,2. ?“As the institution of the Passover preceded the gen- 
eral Mosaic legislation, its laws and arrangements lie without 
the circle of the ordinary ritual of sacrifices, and combine ideas 
which were otherwise kept distinct. The paschal supper re- 
sembles the peace offerings, the characteristic of which was the 
sacred feast that succeeded the presentation of the victim—an 
emblem of the fellowship between the accepted worshiper and 
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per, there can be no doubt that it is the commemora- 
tion of redemption by sacrifice in the proper sense. 
Christ’s death has been shown to be expiatory: ex- 
piation is its fundamental meaning and purpose; 
and the Supper is its commemoration. “This is my 
blood of the covenant, which is shed for many unto 
remission of sins. This is my body which is given 
for you: this do in remembrance of me. This cup is 
the new covehant in my blood, which is poured out 
for you.” Matt. xxvi. 28; Luke xxii. 19,20. The per- 
petual obligation of the rite is especially seen in 1 
Cor. xi. 26: “As often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye proclaim the Lord's death till he come." 

Out of Commemoration the Eucharistic idea 
springs directly, and this is prominent in both cases. 
The Christian thanksgiving is in proportion to the 
greatness of the blessing received. 

The idea of Communion or Fellowship is equally 
present. It is а common meal, partaken of in mem- 
ory of common blessings. In the Passover the idea 
of Sustenance also is not far off. 

2296. Significance of the Lord's Supper. 

Every part of the Lord's Supper is significant in 
the highest degree. The broken bread represents 
the slain body, the wine the shed blood; the eating 
and drinking represent the living faith which unites 


his God. But the sin offering also is included, as a reference to 
the original institution of the Passover will at once show. The 
careful sprinkling of the blood upon the doorposts was intended 
to be more than a sign to the destroying angel whom to spare. 
The lamb was slain and the blood sprinkled, that atonement 
might be made for sin; when Israel is consecrated anew to 
God, the sin and the deserved punishment removed, the sacred 
feast is celebrated ": Schaffs Popular Commentary on John i. 29. 
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the believer with his Lord. It is Christ dying as a 
sacrifice for sin that is specially set before us. 
While we cannot admit that John vi. refers primari- 
ly to the Supper, inasmuch as it was not then insti- 
tuted, and the disciples could not have so under- 
stood Christ’s teaching, we still think that the teach- 
ing finds its highest fulfillment and illustration in 
the Supper. *I am the bread of life. The bread 
that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world. Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you. 
My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink in- 
deed. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my 
blood, dwelleth in me, and Lin him. It is the spirit 
that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing” (John 
vi.). These words show, as the Supper does, that it 
is receiving Christ himself into us—receiving him 
spiritually, but really—-that gives eternal life. We 
thus become spiritually one with him—*he dwell- 
eth in me, and I in him." Christ dying is the life of 
the soul. He is the soul’s food: he gives life and sus- 
tains it. By eating and drinking him, and in no 
other way, do we obtain and support life. In the 
Supper the whole work of salvation is pictured as in 
a drama—Christ’s part in dying and so atoning, our 
part in believing and so receiving Christ. 
2297. Not a Necessary Channel of Grace, 

But does not partaking of the Supper necessarily 
convey these blessings? Not so. This would be to 
set aside all the other teaching of Scripture, which 


1See a good exposition of the meaning of the Supper in Dr. 
Candlish’s Handbook, The Sacraments, p. 93, and Of Baptism, 
p. 54; H. Smith, two sermons on Lord's Supper, Works, i. 43. 
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insists on the spiritual conditions of penitent seek- 
ing and trust. То such conditions God always gives 
the promised grace. And yet we may not say that 
the visible sign and seal is useless. What is true of 
the other sacrament in this respect holds good also 
here. In this life faith often leans on sense, and 
will do so until the time comes when we shall no 
longer “see through a glass darkly, but face to face." 


3298. Renewal of Christian Profession. 

On its human side the Lord’s Supper is the re- 
newal of a Christian profession. We have no ordi- 
nance between Baptism and the Supper, and perhaps 
none is necessary. The life after Baptism should be 
а path leading to the Lord's Table. The first Com- 
munion should be suitably prepared for. Classes of 
the young to prepare for the Communion, and a spe- 
cial Communion Service, would be useful. Attend- 
ance on the Lord's Table is the universal badge of 
membership in the Church. Such a relation of 
course implies submission to test and discipline. 
There can be no reasonable objection to additional 
tests of membership in particular branches of the 
Church. These, however, cannot supersede the gen. 
eral test. The Supper is also the badge and means 
of the Communion of Saints with each other, who 
thus show that, though many, they *are one body in 
Christ." The inner union of character and sympa- 
thy is thus made visible. 


B.—DOGMA OF THE SACRAMENTS. 
2 2999. Three Types of Doctrine. 


There are three types of doctrine on this subject— 
the Roman, the Lutheran, and the Reformed. 
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2300. The Roman Doctrine. 


According to Roman doctrine, a sacrament pro- 
duces its effect ex opere operato, necessarily, by the 
mere performance of the act. The grace is inherent 
in, a property of, the consecrated elements. It 
would not indeed be true to say that the action of 
the sacrament is unconditional. Intention in the 
priest and faith in the recipient are necessary; but 
the faith is reduced to a minimum. As stated be- 
fore under the head of Justification, the faith re- 
quired is general faith in Christianity as a whole, 
rather than specific faith in Christ. The necessity 
of intention on the part of the priest introduces un- 
certainty into all the sacramental acts of the Roman 
Church. If it is essential that the priest shall al- 
ways intend to produce the effect of the sacrament 
he is administering, what certainty can we have that 
he does this? The condition required of the recip- 
ient is more negative than positive. "Не must sim- 
ply not interpose the obstacle of mortal sin. On this 
condition the sacrament necessarily takes effect. “If 
anyone shall say that grace is not conferred by the 
sacraments of the new law ex opere operato, but that 
faith alone in the divine promise suffices to obtain 
grace, let him be anathema,” Conc. Trid. vii. sacr. 8.? 
The Roman Catechism thus defines a sacrament: “A 
thing under the cognizance of the senses, having the 


1See this well argued in Jackson, Bk. xi. ch. xxxix. ? “Si 
quis dixerit, per ipsa novz legis sacramenta ex opere operato 
non conferri gratiam, sed solam fidem divinse promissionis ad 
gratiam consequendam suflicere, anathema sit”: Winer, p. 244. 
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power by divine appointment both to signify and to 
produce holiness and righteousness.” 
2801. The Lutheran Doctrine. 

The Lutheran Church, while happily rejecting the 
ex opere operato, holds to the inherence of grace in 
the elements, but makes the experience of grace de- 
pendent on living earnest faith in the recipient. The 
grace is communicated to the elements, as in the 
Roman doctrine, by the consecrating words. It is 
the insistence on real faith that has saved Lutheran- 
ism from serious evil. “Through the Word and the 
Sacraments, as through instruments, the Holy Spirit 
is given, and he works faith, where and when God 
pleases, in those who .hear the gospel" A. С. 
“They therefore condemn those who teach that the 
sacraments justify ex opere operato, and do not teach 
that faith, which believes sin to be forgiven, is nec- 
essary in using the sacraments.’ Lutheranism 
puts the necessity of the sacraments high. 

2302. The Reformed Doctrine. 

The Reformed type of doctrine presents many 
shades and degrees, though substantially identical. 
The lowest point, where sacraments are merely 
badges of profession or commemorative, is only 


1* Ut explicatius quid sacramentum sit declaretur, docendum 
erit, rem esse sensibus subjectum, que ex dei institutione sanc- 
titatis et justitie tum significande tum efficiendze vim habet": 
Cat. Rom. ii. 1, 11; Winer, p. 234. 2“ Per verbum et sacramenta, 
tanquam per instrumenta, donatur Spiritus Sanctus, qui fidem 
efficit, ubi et quando visum est Deo, in iis qui audiunt evangel- 
ium”: Ibid., р. 234. %“Damnant igitur illos, qui docent, quod 
sacramenta ex opere operate justificent, nec docent, fidem requiri 
in usu sacramentorum, que credat remitti peccata”: Conf. Aug., 
Winer, p. 246. 
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reached in Socinianism. Zwingli is sometimes said 
to have held the same view, but wrongly. The Re- 
formed confessions generally reject the inherence of 
grace in the elements, and put the efficacy in the co- 
operating Spirit. The definition given in the Re- 
monstrant Confession is very fine: * By the sacra- 
ments we mean those outward ceremonies of the 
Church, or those sacred and solemn rites, by which, 
as by visible, federal signs and seals, God not only 
represents and adumbrates to us his gracious bene- 
fits, promised especially in the evangelical covenant, 
but also in a regular manner offers and seals them to 
us, and we in turn openly and publicly declare and 
testify that we embrace all the divine promises with 
a true, firm, and obedient faith, and desire ever to 
celebrate his benefits with constant and grateful 
memory."! Article xxv. of the English Church [ef. 
Article xvi. of the Methodist Church] goes no far- 
ther: “Sacraments ordained of Christ be not only 
badges or tokens of Christian men's profession, 
but rather they be certain sure witnesses and effec- 
tual signs of grace, and God's good. will toward 
us, by the which he doth work invisibly in us, and 
doth not only quicken, but also strengthen and con- 
firm our faith in him.” Westminster Confession: 


1“ Sacramenta cum dicimus, externas ecclesise czerimonias seu 
ritos illos sacros ac solennes intelligimus, quibus veluti foeder- 
alibus signis ac sigillis visibilibus Deus gratiosa beneficia sua in 
fcedere preesertim evangelico promissa non modo nobis repre- 
sentat et adumbrat, sed et certo modo exhibet atque obsignat, 
nosque vicissim palam publiceque declaramus ac testamur, nos 
promissiones omnes divina verá, firmá atque obsequiosá fide 
amplecti et beneficia ipsius jugi, et grat’ semper memoriá cele- 
brare velle": Winer, p. 238. 
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“Sacraments are holy signs and seals of the cove- 
nant of grace.” Shorter Catechism: “An holy ordi- 
nance instituted by Christ; wherein, by sensible 
signs, Christ and the benefits of the new covenant 
are represented, sealed, and applied to believers.” 
Wesleyan Catechism: “An outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace given unto us, or- 
dained by Christ himself, as a means whereby we 
receive the same, and a pledge to assure us there- 
of. They are signs and seals of the covenant of 
grace established in Christ; which is a covenant 
with promise on the part of God, and with condi- 
tions on the part of man.” 1 
2303. Baptism: The Roman View. 

The Roman doctrine is Baptismal Regeneration 
in its strictest form. Baptism entirely does away 
original sin, leaving only concupiscence, which is not 
sinful, though the cause or material of sin. Sin 
after baptism must be removed by the satisfaction 
of penance. Conc. Trid. xiv. рор. ii.: “We who put 
on Christ by baptism are made quite a new creature 
in him, obtaining full and complete remission of all 
sins.” Cat. Rom. ii. 2, 5: “Rightly and aptly de- 
fined, baptism is the sacrament of regeneration 
through water in the Word.” ? Baptism being the 


1“ Roman Catholics may be said in substance to hold that the 
sacraments represent grace, because they apply it; Protestants, 
that they apply grace because they represent it": Candlish, The 
Sacraments, p. 17; Blunt, Dict. Theol., art. “ Sacraments,” “Вар- 
tism,” “Eucharist.” 2“ Рег Baptismum Christum induentesnova 
prorsus in illo efficimur creatura, plenam et integram peccatorum 
omnium remissionem consequentes. Recte et apposite de- 
finitur, baptismum esse saeramentum regenerationis per aquam 
in verbo”: Winer, p. 253; Cramp, as before, pp. 109, 136, 213. 
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means of the reception of salvation, its necessity is 
placed at the highest point. Even unbaptized in- 
fants perish. On account of this stringent necessity 
tLe sacrament may, in certain circumstances, be ad- 
ministered by anyone. 


4904. The Lutheran View. 

The Lutheran Church teaches a general necessity, 
baptism being the ordinary means of regeneration. 
To save its doctrine of the necessity of faith, it holds 
that faith is present in some sense even in infants. 
Luther’s Cat. Min. says: “Baptism works remission 
of sins, delivers from death and Satan, and bestows 
eternal blessedness on each and all who believe 
what the Word and the divine promises pledge.” 
A. C.: “As to baptism, they teach that it is necessa- 
ry to salvation."! 


2 805. The Reformed View. 

The Reformed doctrine has been indicated al- 
ready. The work of the Holy Spirit is put first. 
The Conf. Helv. ii.,? after referring to the gifts of 
salvation, says: “By Baptism all these things are 
sealed; for inwardly we are regenerated, cleansed, 
and renewed by God through the Holy Spirit, while 
outwardly we receive the ratification of the greatest 


1“ Baptismus operatur remissionem peccatorum, liberat a 
morte et a diabolo et donat æternum beatitudinem omnibus et 
singulis, qui credunt hoc quod verba et promissiones divinee pol- 
licentur. De baptismo docent, quod sit necessarius ad salutem." 
2“ Obsignantur hece omnia baptismo; nam intus regeneramur, 
purificamur et renovamur a Deo per Spiritum Sanctum, foris 
autem accipimus obsignationem maximorum donorum in aquá, 
qua etiam maxima illa beneficia representantur et veluti oculis 
nostris conspicienda proponuntur": Winer, pp. 254, 256. 
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gifts in the water, by which also those great bene- 
fits are represented, and set forth, as it were, ob- 
jects of sight." Article xxvii.: “Baptism is not only 
a sign of profession, and mark of difference, where. 
by Christian men are discerned from others that be 
not christened; but it is also a sign of regeneration 
cr new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that 
receive baptism rightly are grafted into the Church; 
the promises of forgiveness of sin, and of our adop- 
tion to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, are 
visibly signed and sealed; faith is confirmed and 
grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God." [Cf. 
Mr.Wesley’s abridgment in Art. xvii.of the Methodist 
Church.—J.J.T.] All this is thoroughly in the spirit 
of Reformed teaching. In the office of Baptism, how- 
ever, in the Prayer Book we have the Roman or Lu- 
theran type of doctrine: “Seeing that this child is by 
Baptism regenerate.” “We yield thee thanks, that it 
hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant with thy 
Holy Spirit, to receive him for thine own child by 
adoption, and to incorporate him into thy holy 
Church.” [Nota bene: These words do not occur 
in the baptismal office of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South.—J. J. Т.] It is scarcely open to any- 
one, in the light of these words, to explain the regen- 
eration spoken of here as investment with outward 
privileges. West. Conf.: “Baptism is a sacrament of 
the New Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ, not only 
for the solemn admission of the party baptized into 
the visible Church, but also to be unto him a sign and 
seal of the covenant of grace, of his ingrafting into 
Christ, of regeneration, of remission of sins, and of 
his growing up into God through Jesus Christ to 
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walk in newness of life."' Dr. Pope says: “The 
true doctrine makes baptism the initiatory sign of a 
covenant the blessings of which it most aptly sym- 
bolizes: the sprinkled blood and the Spirit poured 
out. It makes it also the seal of a covenant which 
pledges these blessings to all who believe and dedi- 
cate their children to Christ; a seal, therefore, of an 
impartation which is quite distinct from the seal, 
though it may accompany it, as it may have preced- 
ed it, and may also, as in part it must do to uncon- 
scious infancy, follow the seal": Comp. iii. 324. 
$906. The Lord's Supper: The Roman Doctrine. 
The basis of the Roman doctrine is the idea of 
Transubstantiation, the conversion of the substance 
of the bread and wine by the words of consecration 
into the substance of the body and blood of Christ. 
Cone. Trid. xiii. euch. 4: “Since our Redeemer, 
Christ, affirmed that to be truly his body which he 
offered under the species of bread, it has always 
been so held in the Church of God, and this the holy 
Synod now at last declares, that by the consecration 
of the bread and wine a conversion takes place of the 
whole substance of the bread into the substance of 
Christ’s body, and of the whole substance of the wine 
into the substance of his blood; which conversion is 
aptly and rightly called by the Holy Catholic Church 
transsubstantiatio.” “If anyone shall say that in the 
holy sacrament of the eucharist the substance of 
bread and wine remains, along with the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ, and shall deny that wonderful 
and unique conversion of the whole substance of 
bread into the body and o? the whole substance of 


1 Winer, p. 254. 
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wine into the blood, the species of bread and wine 
merely remaining, which conversion the Catholic 
Church most aptly calls transubstantiation, let him 
be anathema.” 

2807. Substance and Accidents, 

Let it be noted that it is only the substance of the 
elements that is affected, the accidents (i. e., proper- 
ties) remain, so that in this stupendous miracle the 
substance of bread and wine is absent, though the 
properties of bread and wine remain; and the sub- 
stance of body and blood is present, though the prop- 
erties of body and blood are absent. We must be- 
lieve that one substance is present, though not one 
of its qualities is present, and we must believe that 
another substance is absent, though all its qualities 
are present. This is faith, not merely without, but 
against the evidence of the senses. Faith and sense 
are in direct contradiction. It is useless to refer us 
to the Gospel miracles. There faith and sense were 
one. The ground of the faith that water was 


1“Quoniam Christus Redemtor noster corpus suum id, quod 
sub specie panis offerebat, vere esse dixit, ideo persuasum sem- 
per in ecclesiá Dei fuit, idque nunc denuo Sancta hec Synodus 
declarat, per consecrationem panis et vini conversionem fieri 
totius substantiæ panis in substantiam corporis Christi, et totius 
substantie vini in substantiam sanguinis ejus: quse conversio 
convenienter et proprie a Sanctá Catholicá Ecclesia transsubstan- 
tiatio est appellata. 

“Si quis dixerit, in sacrosancto eucharistiz sacramento rema- 
nere substantiam panis et vini, una cum corpore et sanguine 
Jesu Christi, negaveritque mirabilem illam et singularem con- 
versionem totius substantie panis in corpus et totius substantize 
vini in sanguinem, manentibus duntaxat speciebus panis et vini, 
quam quidem conversionem Catholica Ecclesia aptissime trans- 
substantiationem appellat, anathema sit": Winer, p. 280. 
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changed into wine was that the senses perceived the 
properties of wine to be present. The proof that 
the blind and deaf and sick were cured was the tes- 
timony of the senses. Christ did not require men to 
believe that a miraculous change had taken place, 
while their senses testified the contrary. In tran- 
substantiation it is not a miracle that we are asked 
to believe, but a contradiction. And if our senses 
play us false іп one case, why notin others? If our 
senses deceive us, why may not our reason? We 
know of course that both sense and reason may be 
mistaken. But our whole system of thought and 
life rests on the assumption that after we have taken 
all possible care, and tested the information of the 
senses and the inferences of reason in every possible 
way, they are to be taken as true. If not, nothing 
can ever be known to be true; if not, universal skep- 
ticism is the only consistent course; and this is what 
the dogma leads to. The Trinity, the Incarnation, 
the Divine Attributes, present us with many myste- 
ries, mysteries which follow from the combination 
of the spiritual with the material, the infinite with 
the finite; but they present no contradiction for our 
faith. Here is no question of the spiritual and in- 
finite, but simply a combination of material ele- 
ments. It is a combination of one substance with 
the properties of another substance, a substance 
without its properties and properties without their 
substance! The Roman Catechism avows the 
strange consequences which follow: “Since it has 
been proved that the body and blood of the Lord are 
truly in the sacrament, so that the substance of 
bread and wine no longer exists, and seeing that 
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those accidents cannot inhere in Christ’s body and 
blood, it follows that, beyond all order of nature 
(supra omnem nature ordinem), they support them- 
selves with nothing else to rest on.” * “Supra om- 
nem nature ordinem" is a very mild statement. of 
ihe position. А miracle is above the fixed order of 
nature. But this wonder contradicts every law of 
knowledge and faith which God has given us to 
guide our lives by.? 


4908. Sole Scriptural Authority Alleged. 


The sole scriptural authority for the dogma is the 
saying of Christ, “This is my body," Matthew xxvi. 
26. We respect the feeling which thinks itself 
bound to accept the literal words of Christ, what- 
ever consequences follow. But we venture to think 
that the consequences in this case are so tremendous 
that nothing but the most absolute necessity should 
lead us to acquiesce in the literal meaning. Is there 
any such necessity? Is no other sense possible? In 
what circumstances were the words spoken? Christ 
held the bread in his hand, and said of it, *'This is my 
body." Putting ourselves in the position of the dis- 
ciples, is it conceivable that, with Christ's living 
body before our eyes, we could think that he held it 
in his hand, and gave it to us to еді? We think not. 
If the disciples had understood Christ as the Roman 
Church does, it is incomprehensible that the disci- 
ples expressed no surprise. Christ had often used 
figurative language about himself, speaking of him- 
self as Bread, a Vine, a Door, a Shepherd. They 
were accustomed to such modes of speech, and per- 


س 


1Winer, p. 281. 2Cramp, Text-book of Popery, p. 249. 
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fectly understood it. But now he makes a similar 
statement in a literal sense, and they say nothing! 
Besides, the meaning, “This signifies or represents 
my body,” was quite in the order of Paschal speech. 
“Eat the passover," in this very chapter; “kill the 
passover” (Exodus xii. 21); “This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood” (Luke xxii. 20; 1 Corinthians 
xi. 25); “Drink the cup" (1 Corinthians xi. 26). The 
Apostle Paul says, “As often as ye eat this bread; 
Whosoever shall eat the bread; So let him eat of the 
bread” (1 Corinthians xi. 26, etc.); so that the bread 
remains after the consecrating words are spoken. 
What the recipients eat is bread. How could Pau! 
have said this, if he had held transubstantiation? 
Does he give any hint that only the accidents of 
bread remain, not the substance? Accidents with- 
out substance are not bread. We fear that St. Paul 
would come under the anathema of Trent just 
quoted. 

The dogma destroys all analogy with the other sac- 
rament. There is no such transformation of the 
water in baptism. It signifies certain spiritual 
things. On the Protestant view the bread and wine 
signify the body and blood of Christ, and the spirit- 
ual work aecomplished by the death. But what do 
the body and blood themselves signify? Here we 
have not a sign, but the things signified. Eng. Arti- 
cle xxviii. [Methodist Art. xviii.] well says that the 
dogma “overthroweth the nature of a sacrament.” 


$809. Growth and Consequences of the Roman Dogma. 


No doubt, language tending in the direction of a 
literal presence of Christ's body and blood may be 
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found in the Christian Fathers. How much of this 
is to be understood literally, and how much is exag- 
gerated metaphor, it is not always easy to say. 
Probably, as on other subjects, language used at 
first metaphorically was afterwards taken literally. 
Active controversy began in the ninth century, Pas- 
chasius Radbertus advocating the dogma. Two 
centuries later, Ratramnus and Berengarius opposed 
it. The Fourth Lateran Council (1215) adopted it. 
The next step was to withdraw the Cup from the 
laity. This was done at the Council of Constance, 
1415 A.D. Cone. Trid. xxi. euchar. 1: “The Holy 
Synod, taught by the Holy Spirit, and following the 
judgment and custom of the Church itself, declares 
and teaches that laymen and noncelebrant clerics 
are bound by no divine precept to receive the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist under both species, and that 
it cannot be doubted, without detriment to faith, 
that communion in either species suffices for them 
to salvation." Conc. Trid. xiii. euchar. 3: *If any- 
one shall deny that in the venerable sacrament of 
the Eucharist the whole is contained under either 


1“Tn a word, it appeareth not that of all the ancient Fathers 
of the Church any one did ever conceive or imagine other than 
only a mystical participation of Christ's both body and blood 
in the sacrament, neither are their speeches concerning the 
change of the elements themselves into the body and blood of 
Christ such that a man can thereby in conscience assure him- 
self it was their meaning to persuade the world either of a cor- 
poral consubstantiation of Christ with those sanctified and 
blessed elements before we receive them, or of the like tran- 
substantiation of them into the body and blood of Christ": 
Hooker, v. 67, 11. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles speaks 
copiously of Baptism and the Supper. It knows nothing of ex- 
tra scriptural additions: see chaps. vii., ix., x. 


22 
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species and under the several parts of such species 
in case of separation, let him be anathema." ' The 
statement of the reasons in the Roman Catechism 
for this course is so frank that it is worth quoting: 
“Tt is clear that the Church was led by many and 
grave reasons, not merely to approve, but also to 
confirm by authoritative decree, the excellent cus- 
tom of communicating under one species. For, first, 
the greatest care was necessary lest the blood of the 
Lord should be spilt on the ground, which could not 
easily be avoided, if it was necessary to administer 
it in a great throng of people. Moreover, when the 
holy Eucharist was to be given to the sick, it was 
greatly to be feared that, if the species of wine 
were kept long, it would turn foul. Again, there are 
very many who are quite unable to bear the taste or 
even the smell of wine. Wherefore, lest what. is 
necessary for the soul’s health should injure the 
body’s health, the Church wisely decided that the 
faithful should only receive the species of bread. To 
these reasons must be added that in many districts 
there is great dearth of wine, nor can it be brought 
from elsewhere without great expense, and by long 
and diffieult journeys. Again, what is most of all 


1 “Sancta Synodus, a Spiritu Sancto . . . edocta atque ipsi- 
us ecclesize judicium et consuetudinem secuta, declarat ac docet, 
nullo divino preecepti laicos et clericos non conficientes obligari 
ad eucharisti:e sacramentum sub utrüque specie sumendum, 
neque ullo pacto salvá fide dubitari posse, quin illii alterius 
speciei communio ad salutem sufficiat.—Si quis negaverit, in 
venerabili sacramento eucharistize sub unaquaque specie et sub 
singulis cujusque speciei partibus separatione сёй totum Chris- 
tum contineri, anath. sit”: Winer, p. 288; Cramp, as before, 
pp. 136, 213. 
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important, it was necessary to root out the heresy of 
those who deny that the whole Christ is under either 
species, asserting that the body without blood is 
contained under the species of bread, and the blood 
under that of wine.” 1 

Other consequences which follow from transub- 
stantiation are the Adoration of the Host, its res- 
ervation in the monstrance or sanctuary, elevation 
and carrying in procession for this purpose. The 
Roman Church also uses unleavened bread, and wine 
mixed with water. Conc. Trid. xiii. 6: “If anyone 
shall say that in the sacrament of the Eucharist 
Christ is not to be adored with the outward worship 
of latria, and so is not to be venerated with special 
festive honor, and carried about solemnly in proces- 
sions, or is not to be presented to the people to be 
worshiped, and that his worshipers are idolaters, let 
him be anathema." ? 

A still more distinctive and influential doctrine of 
the Roman Church is, that the body and blood of 
Christ veritably present in the Eucharist are a prop- 
er sacrifice for sin. “If anyone shall say that in 
the Mass a true and proper sacrifice is not offered 
to God, or that ‘to be offered’ is nothing else than 
that Christ is given to us to be eaten, let him be 
anathema." “Since in this divine sacrifice, which is 
performed in the Mass, the same Christ is contained 
and slain without blood, who once offered himself 
with blood on the altar of the cross, the Synod 
teaches that this sacrifice is truly propitiatory, and 
through it it comes to pass that, if with true heart 
and right faith we come contritely and penitently to 


1 Winer, p. 288. ?Ibid., p. 285. 
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God, with fear and reverence, we shall obtain mer- 
ey,” ete." “If anyone shall say that the sacrifice of 
the Mass is merely one of giving of thanks and praise, 
or a bare commemoration of the sacrifice offered on 
the cross, but not propitiatory, or that it benefits 
only the recipient, and ought not to be offered for 
the living and the dead, for sins, punishments, satis- 
factions, and other afflictions, let him be," ete. 
Thus, according to Roman doctrine, the Eucharist is 
two things at once—a Sacrament and a Sacrifice. 
A Sacrament is primarily something given by God 
to men as a sign and seal, a Sacrifice something 
given by or for man to God. Considered in the lat- 
ter aspect, the Eucharist differs in some respects 
from the sacrifice of the cross. It is through it that 
the sacrifice of the cross is applied to men. As it is 
constantly repeated, its value is only finite. Ас- 
cording to Bellarmin, who is always ready with sug- 
gestions, it is only meritorious and propitiatory in 
the second degree, deriving its virtue from the orig- 
inal sacrifice, which was “meritorious, satisfactory, 


1“ Si quis dixerit, in missá non offerri Deo verum et proprium 
sacrificium, aut quod offerri non sit aliud, quam nobis Christum 
£d manducandum dari, an. git.—Qwuoniam in divine hoc sacrifi- 
cio, quod in missá peragitur, idem ille Christus continetur et in- 
cruente immolatur, qui in ard crucis semel se ipsum cruente ob- 
tulit, docet synodus, sacrificium istud vere propitiatorium esse 
per ipsumque fieri, ut, si cum vero corde et rectá fide, cum metu 
et reverentiá, contriti ac poenitentes ad deum accedamus, miseri- 
cordiam, etc.” : Winer, p. 299. 2“Si quis dixerit, missæ sacrifi- 
cium tantum esse laudis et gratiarum actionis, aut nudam com- 
memorationem sacrificii in cruce peracti, non autem propitiato- 
rium, vel soli prodesse sumenti, neque pro vivis et defunctis, 
pro peccatis pcenis satisfactionibus, et aliis necessitatibus offerri 
debere, an. sit”: Ibid., p. 294. 
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and impetratory, truly and properly." This васгі- 
fice of the Mass is only impetratory, i. е., it suppli- 
cates blessing. “When it is called propitiatory or 
satisfactory, this is to be understood in reference to 
the thing supplicated. For it is called propitiatory 
because it supplicates remission of guilt; satisfacto- 
ry, because it supplicates remission of penalty; mer- 
itorious, because it supplicates grace to do good and 
acquire merit." 

No part of Roman doctrine aroused greater or 
juster hostility at the Reformation, as infringing, 
however it may be disclaimed, on the sufficiency of 
the Sacrifice of the Cross, than this. The Protestant 
confessions are filled with condemnations of the doc- 
trine. Private masses and masses for the dead fol- 
low by direct consequence. If Christ's sacrifice 
needs to be continued and repeated, we have Jew- 
ish incompleteness back again. “Nor yet that he 
should offer himself often, as the high priest entered 
into the holy place every year with blood of others," 
Hebrews ix. 25, 26, x. 11-14. If it was God's purpose 
that the sacrifice of the cross should be carried into 
effect in this way, it is inexplicable that there is no 
hint of the kind in Scripture. 

This doctrine is the complement of the Roman 
theory of the Priesthood. The priest offers the sac- 
rifice of the Mass for the living and the dead, or 
Christ offers himself through the priest. In early 
days the term sacrifice was applied to the Eucharist, 
obviously in a spiritual sense; but this gave way to 
the literal sense, as the sacerdotal view of the minis- 
try developed (p.299). Each dogma helped the other. 


1 Winer, р. 294. 
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2 810. The Lutheran Doctrine. 


The Lutheran Church, while strenuously condemn- 
ing the other distinctively Roman doctrines of the 
Eucharist, retains the corporeal presence of Christ 
on the same grounds as the Roman Church. Conf. 
Aug.: “Concerning the Lord’s Supper, they teach 
that Christ's body and blood are truly present, and 
are distributed to those partaking, and reject those 
teaching otherwise." “We confess that we think 
that in the Lord's Supper the body and blood of 
Christ are truly and substantially present, and are 
truly offered, with those things which are seen, the 
bread and wine, to those who receive the sacra- 
ment.” At the same time, Lutheranism rejects 
transubstantiation, the sacrificial idea, and the 
fleshly eating. “We utterly reject and condemn the 
Capernaite eating of Christ's body.” Lutheranism 
thinks itself bound by the literal meaning of Christ's 
words, and yet cannot receive transubstantiation, 
because of the difficulties it involves. The body and 
blood are present, and the bread and wine are pres- 
ent. How are these propositions to be combined? 
It is said that the body and blood are present in, 
with, or under the bread and wine. The union be- 
tween the body and the bread and between the blood 
and the wine is a sacramental one. The union is 
also not permanent, only in usu. Thus adoration 


8“ De сопа Domini docent, quid corpus et sanguis Christi 
vere adsint et distribuantur vescentibus in ccena Domini, et im- 
probant secus docentes.—Confitemur nos sentire, quod in ecená 
Domini vere et substantialiter adsint corpus et sanguis Christi 
et vere exhibeantur cum illis rebus, quz videntur, pane et vino, 
his qui sacramentum accipiunt": Winer, p. 283. 
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and reservation are cut off. The peculiar Lutheran 
doctrine of the Incarnation, the communicatio idio- 
matum, is here practically applied to explain the 
Ubiquity of Christ’s body. It was on the present 
subject that Luther showed himself so obstinate in 
controversy with the Swiss Reformers, and his views 
were adopted by the Lutheran Church. Consub- 
stantiation is the name given to the doctrine. It is 
a compromise, which separates Lutheranism both 
from Rome and from the rest of the Reformation. 
According to it, two substances are present with 
their properties, and are equally received. Real 
body and blood are eaten and drunk, but in a spirit- 
ual or sacramental way! 


4911. The Reformed Doctrine. 


The Reformed doctrine, while unanimously reject- 
ing the special Roman and Lutheran tenets, pre- 
sents some shades of difference in itself, as in the 
case of the other sacrament. Zwingli is generally 
thought to have held the bare commemorative sense. 
But Dr. Pope says that, while tending toward that 
view, “his doctrine went beyond it: Christ to the 
contemplation of faith is not only subjectively but 
objectively present; and that spiritual eating of his 
heavenly body, which is the appropriation of his 
atoning grace, is a sacramental eating or receiving 
of the signs and seals of a present Saviour.”* Не 
preferred the phrase “cum pane et vino” to “in pane 
et vino.” The quotations given by Winer (p. 269) 
scarcely go beyond the idea of commemoration and 


1 On the Lutheran doctrine, see Jackson, Works, Bk. xi. ch, 
iii. ?Comp. of Theol. iii. 332. 
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pictorial teaching. Thus: “When the bread and 
wine, consecrated by the words of the Lord, are dis- 
tributed to the brethren, is not the whole Christ, as 
it were sensibly (to say more, if words are necessary, 
than is common), presented to the senses? But how? 
Is the natural body itself to be handled and tasted? 
By no means; it is offered to mental contemplation, 
while the sensible sacrament of it is offered to sense. 

We never denied that Christ’s body is sac- 
TIS and mysteriously present in the Supper, 
both because of the contemplation of faith and be- 
cause of the entire action of the symbol." 

Calvin holds a real, though spiritual, feeding on 
the body and blood of Christ. “Тһе communicant is 
lifted up by faith to heaven, and his soul is as surely 
invigorated by the spiritual body of Christ as his 

body by the emblems” (Pope). Calvin says: “The 
chief point is that our souls are nourished by the 
flesh and blood of Christ, just as bread and wine pre: 
serve and support bodily life. For the analogy of 
the sign would not hold good, unless our souls found 
their food in Christ, which cannot be, unless Christ 
really unite with us and refresh us by the eating of 
his flesh and the drinking of his blood. And al- 
though it seems impossible, considering the distance 
of space, for the flesh of Christ to reach to us, so as 
to be our food, let us remember how far above all our 
senses the secret power of the Holy Spirit shines, 
and how foolish it is to measure his vastness by our 
limits. What, then, our mind comprehends not, let 
faith conceive, that the Spirit really unites things 
disjoined in space.” * “If with our eyes and minds 


1 Winer, p. 270. Dean Jackson says: “This present efficacy 
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we are carried up to heaven to seek Christ there in 
the glory of his kingdom, even as the symbols invite 
us to him in his integrity, so let us under the symbol 
of bread feed on his body, and under the symbol of 
wine drink separately of his blood, that at length we 
may enjoy him perfectly.” Calvin objects to the 
corporeal presence, because it binds the divine to 
earthly and corruptible elements, and infringes on 


of Christ’s body and blood upon our souls, or real communica- 
tion of both, I find as a truth unquestionable amongst the an- 
cient Fathers and as a Catholic confession. The modern Lu- 
theran and the modern Romanist have fallen into their several 
errors concerning Christ’s presence in the Sacrament from a 
common ignorance; neither of them conceive, nor are they 
willing to conceive, how Christ's body and blood should have 
any real operation upon our souls, unless they were so locally 
present as they might agere per contactum, as physical medicines 
do our bodies (which is the pretended use of transubstantiation), 
or so quicken our souls, as sweet odors do the animal spirits, 
which were the most probable use of the Lutheran consubstan- 
tiation. Both the Lutherans and Papists avouch the authority 
of the ancient Church for their opinions, but most injuriously. 
For more than we have said, or more than Calvin doth stiffly 
mainfain against Zwinglius and other Sacramentaries, cannot 
be inferred from any speeches of the truly orthodox or ancient 
Fathers; they all agree that we are immediately cleansed and 
purified from our sins by the blood of Christ, that his human 
nature, by the inhabitation of the Deity, is made to us the in- 
exhaustible fountain of life. But about the particular manner 
how life is derived to us from his human nature, or whether it 
sends its sweet influence upon our souls only from the heavenly 
sanctuary, wherein it dwells as in its sphere; or whether his 
blood which was shed for us may have more immediate local 
presence with us, they no way disagree, because they in this 
kind abhorred curiosity of dispute. As for ubiquity and tran- 
substantiation, they are the two monsters of modern times, 
brought forth by ignorance and maintained only by faction": 
Bk. x. ch. lv. 12; Hooker, Bk. v. 55. 67. 8-11. 
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the integrity of Christ's human nature. The Remon- 
strant Confession is again worth quoting: “The holy 
Supper is the second sacred rite of the New Testa- 
ment, instituted by Jesus Christ on the night in 
which he was betrayed, to celebrate the eucharistic 
and solemn commemoration.of his death, in which 
the faithful, after duly examining and testing them- 
selves as to their true faith, eat the sacred bread pub- 
licly broken, and also drink the wine publicly poured 
out; and this to declare with solemn thanksgiving 
the bloody death of the Lord undergone for us (by 
which, as our bodies are sustained by food and drink, 
or by bread and wine, so our hearts are fed and nour- 
ished to the hope of eternal life), and in turn to testi- 
fy publicly before God and the Church their vivify- 
ing and spiritual fellowship with Christ’s crucified 
body and shed blood (or with Jesus Christ himself 
crucified and dead for us), and so with all the bene- 
fits obtained and acquired by the death of Jesus 
Christ, and at the same time their mutual charity 
among themselves," The Helv. Conf. ii.distinguish- 
es two kinds of eating, the manducatio corporalis and 
manducatio spiritualis. Of the former it says: “By 
this kind of eating the Capernaites once understood 
that the flesh of the Lord was to be be given to them 
to eat, but they are refuted by John vi” Eng. Art. 
xxviii. [Methodist Art. xviii.]: “The body of Christ 
is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper, only after a 
heavenly and spiritual manner; and the mean where- 
by the body of Christ is received and eaten in the 
Supper is faith.” 
2819. The Five Additional Roman Sacraments. 
The five additional sacraments of the Roman 


1 Winer, p. 265. 
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Church are Confirmation, Orders, Penance, Matri- 
mony, and Extreme Unction, the administration of 
the first two being reserved to the bishop. The al- 
leged scriptural authority for them is very shadowy. 
The best ground on which to place them is the 
Church’s authority in the Roman sense. Penance is 
the means by which post-baptismal sin is to be re- 
moved. On the penitent’s contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction, the priest pronounces absolution. 
The satisfaction consists of temporal penalties im- 
posed by the priest, which again may be commuted 
for fasting, prayer, and alms. The doctrine of in- 
dulgences is a means of relieving these penalties. 
While on the one hand the Roman Church raises 
matrimony into a sacrament, on the other it makes 
celibacy a condition of the highest perfection. 
These sacraments are comparatively recent inno- 
vations.” 
48313. Literature. 

Halley, The Sacraments, 2 vols.; 8. C. Malan, The 
Two Holy Sacraments; Candlish, The Sacraments; 
S. P. Harvard, Christian Baptism; Gregory, Hand- 
book of Scriptural Church Principles, Part i. pp. 32- 
78; Dale, Manual of Congregational Principles, pp. 
121-164. [For a thoroughgoing discussion of the 
points at issue between Romanism and Protestant- 
ism on the sacraments, see Summers’s Systematic 
Theology, ii. 213-494.—J. J. T.] 


1Pope, Comp. iii. 307; Luthardt, Comp. p. 332; H. B. Swete, 
England v. Rome. 
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I, THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 
4914. Sheol and Hades. 


Tur Hebrew Sheol and the Greek Hades (the invis- 
ible, the world of spirits) represent the same idea. 
It is only in accordance with the law of develop- 
ment running through revelation that the doctrine 
of a future state should be taught less distinctly in 
the earlier than in the later Scriptures. Accord- 
ingly we find that Sheol is, so to speak, undifferen- 
tiated. It is spoken of as the common home of the 
righteous and the wicked; whereas in the New Tes- 
tament Hades divides into Paradise and Gehenna.! 


! Hades occurs twelve times in the New Testament (Matt. xi. 
23, xvi. 18; Luke x. 15, xvi. 23; Acts ii. 27, 31; 1 Cor. xv. 55; 
Rev. i. 18, iii. 7, vi. 8, xx. 13, 14); so Gehenna (Matt. v. 22, 29; 
30, x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 13, 15; Mark ix. 43, 45, 47; Luke xii. 5 
James iii. 6). Other phrases also are used for Gehenna. 


(348) 
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“Paradise” occurs in Luke.xxiii. 43; 2 Corinthians 
xii. 4; Revelation ii. 7 (Abraham's bosom, Luke 
xvi. 22). Hades, then, sometimes means the un- 
seen state generally, sometimes one of its two di- 
visions, Luke xvi. 23; Acts ii. 31. Though the two 
divisions are not mentioned in the Old Testament, 
they are implied there in the differing character and 
cestiny of the righteous and the wicked. 


7315. Old Testament Doctrine. 


Of the many paradoxes advanced respecting the 
future state, the most extraordinary is the one that 
can see no doctrine of a future state in the Old Tes- 
iament. The argument is the usual one from si- 
lence; we should prefer to say comparative silence. 
And the present case is a good illustration of the 
weakness of the argument. The doctrine of im- 
mortality, like that of God, is one of the postulates 
of religion. "There is no religion without it. If it 
is absent from the system of the Old Testament, 
that system is not a religion at all. The Old Testa- 
ment never categorically asserts the existence of 
God, but assumes it. In the same way, it assumes 
the present existence of a soul in man. The same 
argument would prove that the Old Testament rec- 
ognizes no soul in man at present. The great under- 
lying truths of religion seldom come to the surface 
in direct speech, but reveal their presence incident- 
ally. The phrase, *gathered to his fathers" or 
*people," used of Abraham, Moses, Aaron, David, 
is such an intimation, Genesis xxv. 8; Deuteronomy 
xxxii. 50; Numbers xx. 24; 1 Kings ii. 10. The 
phrase for burial is quite distinct, Genesis xxxv. 29, 
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The celebrated passage in Job (xix. 26), whatever its 
relation to the question of a resurrection, expresses 
а confident expectation of a future vision of God. 
The translations of Enoch and Elijah could not but 
deepen the general belief. Raisings of the dead, 
like those in 1 Kings xvii. 21 and 2 Kings iv. 34, did 
the same. Ecclesiastes xii. 7 draws a clear distinc- 
tion between the fate of the spirit and that of the 
body. Samuels appearance at Endor (1 Samuel 
xxviii. 19), whatever questions may be raised as to 
iis mode, is evidently regarded as real, and is an- 
other testimony to the belief in another world. Our 
Lord's argument in Matthew xxii. 32 (Exodus iii. 6) 
is only a strong statement in words of what every 
Jew thought. Otherwise it would have had no 
force for the hearers. Above all, who can read the 
glowing language of the Psalms, in which future re- 
ward and retribution play so large a part, and think 
that the writers believed and knew nothing of a fu- 
ture state? Besides, it is certain that the doctrine 
of immortality formed part of the religion of an- 
cient Egypt, where the Israelites dwelt for several 
centuries. 


2 816. Incompleteness of Hades. 


Undoubtedly, Hades is regarded as an incomplete 
state, which comes to an end at the Resurrection 
and the Judgment. Excluding the ideas of future 
probation and purgatory, we can only think of the 
righteous and the wicked as becoming more and 
more fixed in character. The spirit is without its 
companion, the body. The final, complete state 
first begins at Judgment. 
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4917. Purgatory. 


The Roman Church adds a third division to Hades. 
According to it, the good, with rare exceptions, be- 
fore entering Paradise, must be perfected by the suf- 
fering of Purgatory. This state is only for the good, 
i. е., those who die in a state of salvation. There is 
no evidence in Scripture for the idea, but much 
against it. The fire of 1 Corinthians iii. 12-15 is dif- 
ferent in nature and purpose. It is not for all 
Christians, but for Christian builders, to test and 
judge the quality of their work; it is the fire of the 
Judgment, while purgatory precedes Judgment; in 
short, it is evidently a figure of speech for the final 
Judgment. Scripture speaks of the immediate hap- 
piness of the dead in Christ, Luke xvi. 22, xxiii. 
43; 2 Corinthians v. 6, 8. Surely ordinary Chris- 
tians, after a long life of growth in grace, are as fit 
for heaven as the penitent thief, or as Lazarus in the 
parable. Besides, unlimited efficacy is ascribed in 
Scripture to the blood of Christ, Ephesians i. 7; He- 
brews х. 14; 1 John i. 7. If, indeed, the existence of 
such a middle state were taught in Scripture, we 
might say that its cleansing power is derived from 
` the atonement, as we say of the means used in the 
present state; but when no such doctrine is taught, 
we can only regard the state as a work of superero- 
gation. It undertakes to do what there is already 
ample provision for. 

A passage in the Apocrypha (2 Maccabees xii. 42- 
45) intimates a belief of the Jews in forgiveness 
after death. Dr. Swete says: “This proves, indeed. 


1F. В. Swete, England v. Rome, р. 80 (Rivingtons). 
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that the Jews of the Maccabean period believed in 
remission of sins after death, but not that their tra- 
dition was a true one." This is one of a multitude 
of Jewish notions which the New Testament entire- 
ly ignores. Clement of Alexandria speaks of a spir- 
itual fire in the present life. Origen transferred it 
to the next life; but he uses the idea to support, not 
a Roman purgatory, but universalism. Augustine 
is indefinite on the subject. Gregory the Great, in 
the sixth century, was the first to teach purgatory in 
the full sense. And from his day the doctrine 
grew in definiteness and influence. In the Middle 
Ages no doctrine exerted greater power over Chris- 
tian thought and life. The frightful abuses of In- 
dulgences grew up in connection with it. Other 
means of alleviating and shortening the cleansing 
process are charity, prayer, and especially Masses 
for the dead. The fire is generally régarded as cor- 
poreal, as well as penal and purifying. From the 
nature of the doctrine, it must assume a chief place 
wherever it is received. It was adopted first at the 
Council of Florence, at which both the Greek and 
Latin Churches were represented, іп 1443, and final- 
ly at Trent. To-day, however, the Greek Church re- 
jects the doctrine, while retaining the practice of 
prayers for the dead. Some Lutheran divines adopt 
the notion of a semi-purgatory, extending it even to 
a probation for the wicked (Martensen, Kahnis, 
Dorner).* 
II. CHRIST’S SECOND COMING. 
2 818. Scripture Teaching. 
The Second Coming is mentioned in the three 


! Blunt, Dict. Thecl., art. “Purgatory.” 
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creeds. It is often referred to in Scripture, and 
clearly formed, as preliminary to the Judgment, a 
more frequent subject of apostolic than it does of 
modern preaching. It is described as the zapovoia, 
ётифауєіа, (2 Thessalonians ii. 8), årokáàvyıs (2 Thessa- 
lonians i. 7; 1 Corinthians i. 7). The time is, “that 
day” (Matthew vii. 22), “the great day” (Jude 6), 
“last day" (John vi. 39), “day of the Lord” (1 Corin- 
thians i. 8, v. 5), recalling an Old Testament phrase. 
See also Acts i. 11, iii. 20, 21; Revelation i. 7. The 
time is secret (Acts i. 7; Mark xiii. 32); the manner 
sudden (Matthew xxiv. 27, 39, 44). "The destruction 
of Jerusalem is treated as a preliminary coming 
(xxiv. 34, 35). 
4919. Preceding Events. 

There are several events, spoken of as preceding 
the Second Advent, which it is not easy to adjust to- 
gether. St. Paul seems to foretell a general conver- 
sion of the Jews, leading to a general conversion of 
the Gentiles (Romans xi. 15, 25). And Scripture in 
many places seems to justify the Christian presenti- 
ment which anticipates the conversion of mankind. 
Yet the same apostle foretells a great apostasy as 
coming before the Advent, 2 Thessalonians i. 8, ii. 3, 
4. His Man of Sin and Lawless One is evidently St. 
John's Antichrist (1 John ii. 18, 22, iv. 3). Here we 
have a critical example of the difficulty of expound- 
ing prophecy before the time of fulfillment. 


2890. Apostolic Expectation. 


Some have thought that the apostles expected the 
Second Advent to take place soon, using the sup- 
posed mistake as an argument against the doctrine 

23 
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of inspiration. Even some orthodox writers think 
the evidence too strong to be gainsaid. The evi- 
dence is really far from strong. The language of 
passages like Philippians iv. 5; 1 Peter iv. 7; 1 John 
ii. 18, might be used at any time. 2 Thessalonians ii. 
2 expressly warns against the notion *that the day 
of Christ is at hand." "This passage shows that the 
notion existed among the Thessalonians, as is evi- 
dent also from 1 Thessalonians iv. 15-17. But the 
apostle, so far from sharing, disclaims the view. In 
the phrase, *we which are alive," the apostle, in his 
usual vivid style, identifies himself with those who 
shall be found alive at the Second Coming, and 
speaks in their name. 


2891. Premillenarianism 

Millenarianism or Chiliasm is a certain scheme of 
the Second Advent. At Christ's coming the just 
only are raised from the dead; they reign with Christ 
on earth a thousand years (the binding of Satan); 
then the wicked are raised, Satan is unloosed, and 
the Last Judgment takes place. The chief points 
are the two resurrections and the thousand years' 
visible reign on earth. The whole theory is taken 
from Revelation xx. 1-10, and is established if that 
passage is meant to be taken literally. But is it? 
All probability is against the notion. The account 
is part of a description which overflows with highly- 
wrought symbol and imagery. No one dreams of 
taking the rest of the description literally; and yet it 
would be as reasonable to do so as to take this liter- 
ally. An even stronger objection is, that it is im- 
possible to fit the two chief points of the theory— 
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the interval between the two resurrections and the 
visible earthly reign—into the other descriptions of 
the same events, descriptions which are free from 
figure and symbol. The references to the subject 
elsewhere are frequent and full—John v. 28, 29, vi. 
10; Matthew xxv.; 1 Corinthians xv.; 2 Corinthians 
v. 9-11; Acts xvii. 31; Romans ii. 16; 2 Peter iii. 8-13; 
1 Thessalonians iv. 13-18—yet they give no sugges- 
tion or hint of these important features. St. Paul, 
indeed, says, “The dead in Christ shall rise first" (1 
Thessalonians iv. 16), but the meaning of the “first” 
is, before the living are changed. 
2899. The Theory Materialistic. 

The theory is of a material cast, and is indeed a re- 
currence to the temporal views of the Jews and the 
first disciples. It supposes that spiritual means 
have failed or only partially succeeded; Christ has 
at last to rely on an overwhelming manifestation of 
power, and to overcome all opposition by sheer force. 
We may well ask, *Having.begun in the Spirit, are 
ye now made perfect in the flesh?" If such means 
are to be used at all, why not at first? Why allow 
the long triumph of evil, if it is to be put down at 
last by sheer power? If the theory has not its root 
in despair at the slow progress of truth and the 
slow success of spiritual means. it finds its chief sup- 
port in such a feeling. 


2323. Historical. 

Indeed, historically, it is not improbable that the 
theory had a Jewish origin. Among its first teach- 
ers are writers like Hermas, Barnabas, Papias, who 
betray such strong Jewish leanings. It is found 
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also in Justin, Irenæus, Methodius, Lactantius. It 
disappeared when Christianity finally triumphed 
over heathenism. Generally speaking, it flourishes 
most in days of religious conflict and depression. 
There was very little of it during the Middle Ages. 
It revived at the Reformation in Anabaptism, and 
the Fifth-Monarchy men. Since then, Millenarian- 
ism has been advocated in a purer form and on more 
intelligent grounds by very good men. It character- 
izes the Evangelical School of the Anglican Church. 
Bengel, Irving, and many other German and English 
divines have held or favored it.* 


2324. Refutation. 


Some good remarks on the subject will be found in 
a special note by Dr. Milligan in Schaff’s Popular 
Commentary, p. 4882 The points he puts are as fol- 
lows: “If we interpret the thousand years literally, 
it will be a solitary example of a literal use of num- 
bers in the Apocalypse, and this objection alone is 
fatal.” How also will the glorified body of beliey- 
ers fitin with a non-glorified earth? ‘The great dif- 
ficulty, however, presented by this view of the mil- 
lennium, arises from the teaching of Scripture else- 
where upon the points involved in it. We are not 
entitled to separate between believers and unbeliey- 
ers, for it cannot be denied that the New Testament 
always brings the Parousia and the general judg- 
ment into the closest possible connection. When 


1Christ’s Second Coming: will it be Premillennial? Dr. D. 
Brown (Clark); Blunt, Dict. Theol., arts. “ Millennium,” “ Sec- 
ond Advent.” See also his Baird Lecture, The Revelation of 
St. John (Macmillan). 
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Christ comes again, it is to perfect the happiness of 
all his saints, and to make all his enemies his foot- 
stool. The idea of masses of the nations continuing 
to be Christ’s enemies for years or ages after he has 
come is not only entirely novel, but is at variance 
with everything we are taught by the other sacred 
writers upon the point.” The “first resurrection” 
of Revelation xx. is a state, not an act. The word 
“this” (verse 5) refers to the whole of the previous 
description. “Тһе writer is not thinking of any first 
act of rising in contrast with a second act of the 
same kind. He is describing the condition of cer- 
tain persons in comparison with others, after an act 
of rising, predicable of them both, has taken place." 
“The thousand years are not a period of time at all. 
They represent that victory of the Lord over Satan 
which is shared by his people in him, and they com- 
plete the picture of that glorious condition in which 
believers have all along really been, but which only 
now reaches its highest point, and is revealed as 
well as possessed. The saints ‘died’ when they be- 
lieved, and entered into a divine life, but are ‘hid 
with Christ in God? At the manifestation of Christ 
at his Second Coming, they also are manifested with 
him in glory.” 


ПІ. THE GENERAL RESURRECTION. 
2895. The Church and Bible Doctrine. 


The doctrine is contained in the Apostles’ and Ni- 
cene Creeds. There seem to be intimations of it in 
the Old Testament, Isaiah xxvi. 19; Daniel xii. 2; 
Job xix. 25, doubtful. It is frequently and emphat. 
ically taught by Christ and the Apostles, Luke xx. 
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35-37; John v. 28, 29, vi. 39, xi.; Romans viii. 11; 1 
Corinthians vi. 14, ху. Тһе doctrine is peculiar to 
Christianity, Acts xvii. 18. It distinctly recognizes 
the body as an integral, permanent part of man's na- 
ture. As the instrument of moral good and evil, the 
body is to share in the final awards. This is only in 
keeping with the general teaching of Christianity, 
which gives high honor to the body, Romans vi. 19, 
xii. 1; 1 Corinthians vi. 15, 19, 20, ix. 27. Тһе Incar- 
nation itself is the highest example of this spirit. 
The resurrection of “the body" or “the flesh" (as the 
earliest forms of the Apostles’ Creed have the 
phrase) is not a Scripture expression. Scripture 
speaks only of the resurrection of the dead; but 
many passages show that a bodily resurrection is 
meant. 
2 896. Nature of the Resurrection Body. 

There have always been two schools of thought in 
the Church as to the nature of the resurrection body 
and its relation to the earthly body, one making the 
identity closer than the other. Origen, an Alexan- 
drian, held à more spiritual view. The Latin Fa- 
thers generally made the identity stricter (Jerome, 
Augustine, Tertullian, Lactantius). Scripture, while 
teaching the identity, plainly indicates that the 
change will be considerable, passing our comprehen- 
sion. АП the statements and hints in 1 Corinthians 
xv. point in this direction. The comparison of the 
seed and grain, the reference to the different kinds 
of body, the contrast between weakness and power, 
corruption and incorruption, dishonor and glory, be- 
tween the natural and spiritual (psychical and pneu- 
matical), the earthly and heavenly, all forbid us to 
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think of an identity in particulars. Our Lord’s is 
clearly the pattern of the new body (Philippians iii. 
21). His risen body was the same, for he was at 
once recognized; and yet it is evident from the nar- 
rative that considerable change had taken place. 
The body undergoes great changes on earth without 
impairing of identity. 


2 897. Lutheran Emphasis. 


Lutheran divines lay great stress on the glorifica- 
tion of the body, as a pledge and earnest of the glo- 
rification of all nature, which they find in Romans 
viii. 19-23. The natural interpretation of the words 
is certainly in their favor, and there are other hints 
of a great physical transformation, 2 Peter iii. 11-13; 
Revelation xxi. 1.! 


IV. THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
7328. Тһе New Testament Doctrine. 


The doctrine is found in the Apostles and Nicene 
Creeds, and is exceedingly prominent in the New 
Testament. In all the descriptions given of the 
Judgment, it is represented as universal, Matthew 
xxv. 32; Hebrews ix. 27, and yet individual, Romans 
ii. 6; 2 Corinthians v. 10. Тһе person of the Judge, 
fitted for his office by divine and human attributes, 
is specially noted, John v. 22, 27; Acts xvii. 31; Ro- 
mans ii. 16. The divine character is the supreme 
guarantee for the rectitude of the judgment, Genesis 
xviii. 25. It will be according to men’s deserts, Ro- 


lJackson, Works, Bk. xi. chs. xiii—xvi.; Blunt, Dict. Theol., 
art. “ Resurrection of Body ;" Donne, Sermons on Easter Day, 
i. 307; South, Serm. xlii. on General Resurrection. 
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mans ii. 6; 2 Corinthians v. 10. Romans ii. 12-14 
gives a significant glimpse into the rules of the final 
Judgment. Men's knowledge and opportunity will 
be strictly regarded. “As many as have sinned 
without law shall also perish without law.” They 
who sin perish, and the nature of the sin measures 
the punishment. There are “many stripes” and 
“few stripes,’ Luke xii. 47, 48. These Scripture 
principles afford far more effectual relief in all ques- 
tionings respecting the future of our fellow-crea- 
tures than arbitrary theories of our own. 


V. ETERNAL LIFE AND DEATH. 


4929. Blessedness of the Righteous. 

The chief point to be remembered in respect to the 
nature of this blessedness is the continuity of the 
present with the future life. The present is to the 
future as the sowing to the reaping, Galatians vi. 7, 
8. As the service is moral, so the reward is moral, 
Matthew xxv. 21; Romans ii. 7; 2 Timothy iv. 7, 8; 
Revelation ii. 10. The future reward is often spoken 
of comprehensively as life, eternal life; and yet it is 
certain that this life is already enjoyed, John iii. 36; 
1 John v. 11, 12. It can only be, then, a higher de- 
gree of all that constitutes religious character and 
happiness at present. "This view is confirmed by an- 
other favorite phrase for the heavenly state, “glory” 
(Hebrews ii. 10; Colossians iii. 4; John xvii. 24; Ro- 
mans v. 2, viii. 18; 2 Corinthians iv. 17), which can 
only mean the sum of moral and spiritual perfection, 
the perfect development of every capacity, the per- 
fect satisfaction of every desire. The gorgeous im- 
agery of Revelation xxi. needs a spiritual interpreta- 
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tion, which only vision can perfectly give. It is sig- 
nificant that material creation is ransacked for im- 
ages of beauty and splendor. Yet some of the sim- 
ple statements of Scripture say even more to the de- 
vout heart, for in speaking of spiritual gifts and joys 
they speak of what is matter of present experience, 
Psalm xvii. 15; John xiv. 2, 3, xvii. 24; 1 Corinthians 
xiii. 12; Ephesians iv. 27; Philippians i. 23, iii. 14; 1 
John iii. 2. 
My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 


But tis enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with him. 


The perfection is individual, including the bodily 
(Philippians iii. 21; 1 Corinthians xv.) and mental 
powers (1 Corinthians xiii. 12), and social. That is 
the perfected kingdom of God, the scene of perfect 
service and perfect rest (Revelation vii. 14-17). Сіс- 
ero's beautiful anticipation, one of the noblest utter- 
ances of the heathen world on the subject, will be 
more than realized: “О praeclarum diem, cum in 
illud divinum animorum concilium ccetumque pro- 
ficiscar cumque ex hac turba et colluvione discedam! 
Proficiscar enim non ad eos solum viros, de quibus 
ante dixi, verum etiam ad Catonem meum, quo nemo 
vir melior natus est, nemo pietate preestantior; cujus 
ame corpus est crematum—quod contra decuit ab 
illo meum — animus vero non me deserens, sed re- 
spectans in ea profecto loca discessit, quo mihi ipsi 
cernebat esse veniendum: quem ego meum casum 
fortiter ferre visus sum, non quo zequo animo ferrem, 
sed me ipse consolabar existimans non longinquum 
inter nos digressum et discessum fore. Quod si in 
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hoc erro, qui animos hominum immortales esse cre- 
dam, libenter erro, nec mihi hunc errorem, quo de- 
lector, dum vivo, extorqueri volo; sin mortuus, ut 
quidam minuti philosophi' censent, nihil sentiam, 
non vereor ne hunc errorem meum philosophi mortui 
irrideant”: De Senect. xxiii. 


2880. Eternal Punishment. 


The question of the duration of future punishment 
is, for the believer in Scripture, entirely one of inter- 
pretation. If we are satisfied on this point, we have 
no fear that difficulties raised on other grounds will 
not be removed either now or hereafter. In Mat- 
thew xxv. 31-46, Christ is treating expressly and for- 
mally on the subject, and he describes the issue of 
the judgment thus: “These shall go away into eter- 
nal’ punishment; but the righteous unto eternal 
life.” “Eternal punishment" is evidently equiva- 
lent to “the eternal fire" of verse 41. Both the 
words have been tortured in every possible way to 
compel them to contradict themselves, but they ob- 
stinately refuse to do so; they emerge from every or- 
deal unchanged. Indeed, every false theory—uni- 
versalism, annihilationism, future probation — is 
wrecked on them. No weapon has yet been forged 
against them whieh does not bear with equal force 
against the other words, “eternal life.” If it is said 
that we ought not to stake so tremendous a doctrine 
on a single passage, we deny that we do so. The 


1The Epicureans. Bp. Berkeley's Minute Philosopher. 2 ее 
Note at end. 3“ Punishment” occurs again in 1 John iv. 18, 
where it would be diffieult to translate * pruning, correction, 
discipline," etc. 
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hatural sense of these words of Christ is borne out 
by many other passages, interpreted fairly, and by 
the entire strain of Scripture teaching. More may 
be said against other passages, and this fact seems 
to weaken their testimony, but it is only in appear- 
ance. They are not as doubtful or ambiguous as is 
represented; and even if they were, the rule is to in- 
terpret the obscure by the plain, not the converse. 
However, these words of Christ are plain enough. 
And he knew what he was speaking about. He 
cared both for God's honor and man's happiness as 
none else does or can. 


4991. Matthew v., xviii., and Mark ix. 

In Matthew v. 29, 50, xviii. 8, 9; Mark ix. 43-48, we 
have the stern sayings respecting the right eye and 
hand and foot. The terms in which the alternative 
is stated differ somewhat, but the meaning is the 
same——* cast into hell, into the eternal fire, into hell 
fire, into the unquenchable fire, where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” Whatever 
amount of figurative expression may be here, the in- 
tention plainly is to exclude the idea of termination. 
The variation of phraseology, too, shows that the 
expressions are synonymous. “Hell” is explained 
by the other phrases. On any theory of universal- 
ism or annihilation Christ's words are not true, for 
then there is termination, the fire is not eternal, not 
unquenchable, the worm does die, the fire is 
quenched. At the very least, we must say that the 
language used is needlessly strong and calculated to 


mislead. : 
2 332. Hades in Luke xvi. 


The description of Hades in Luke xvi. agrees with 
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that of the Judgment in Matthew xxv.: * Between us 
and you there is a great gulf fixed, that they which 
would pass from hence to you may not be able, and 
that none may cross over from them to us," verse 26. 
The “gulf” is figurative, but the idea it naturally ex- 
presses is that of an irrevocable separation, the im- 
possibility of transition from one state to another. 
Otherwise, why was it used, what does it express? 
We should then, again, have to say that Christ's lan- 
guage was too strong, and therefore misleading. 
This meaning is borne out by the prayer put into 
Dives's mouth,that a messenger may be sent to those 
yet living. “For them change is possible, though 
not for us!” On the theory of universalism, all do 
“cross over from thence to us,” so that there is no 
gulf fixed; and on the other theory, Dives and the 
gulf, and the whole class on one side of it, are anni- 
hilated, there is no permanent separation. Then the 
representation is an untrue one. It has been said 
that the parable applies to Hades only, not to the 
state after the Last Judgment. But a fortiori, if no 
change is possible before, none is possible after 
Judgment. It would be extraordinary to make the 
latter state more flexible than the former one. How 
would this square with Matthew xxv.? 


2833. Other Sayings of Christ. 


A number of other sayings of Christ are of the 
same kind. Не says of the betrayer, “It were good 
for that man if he had not been born," Matthew 
xxvi. 24. If less than irremediable ruin had been 
meant, surely other language would have been used. 
“Whoso shall offend one of these little ones which 
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believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea," xviii. 6. In Mat- 
thew x. 28, “Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell,” 
the change from “kill” to “destroy” is not without 
reason. What can it mean but that the body may 
be killed but not the soul, that destroying and kill- 
ing mean different things? In the parallel place 
(Luke xii. 4) the phrase is simply “cast into hell.” 
To be cast into hell is to be destroyed. Christ says 
to the unbelieving Jews, “I go my way, and ye shall 
seek me, and shall die in your sins: whither I go ve 
cannot come.” If these words do not mean abso- 
lute exclusion, what words can? So, Christ’s 
words, “I never knew you, depart from me” (Mat- 
thew vii. 23), and “ Depart from me, ye cursed” (xxv. 
41), are not final on the doctrine of universalism, and 
they bear a strange meaning on the other theory. 


2334. Tenor of Christ/s Teaching. 

The general strain of Christs teaching in such 
parables as those of the Tares, the Net, the Marriage 
Feast, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, the Talents 
and Pounds, supports the common and ancient doc- 
trine. That doctrine is their most natural explana- 
tion. More or less violence is necessary to make 
them agree with any other doctrine. It is useless to 
say that they are parables, and therefore not to be 
interpreted strictly. Havethey any meaning at all? 
If so, what is it? Do they, or do they not, teach the 
lesson of trust abused, opportunity lost, and final 
exclusion and rejection as the result? If they do, 
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what is the trust or opportunity meant? To refer it 
to secular trusts and responsibilities would make 
Christ a teacher of trivial commonplaces, in the 
style of eighteenth-century essayists. It would be 
altogether out of keeping with the elevation and 
grandeur of the rest of his teaching. After the par- 
abolic veil is stripped away, the truth taught is clear 
enough. In по conceivable way is universalism rec- 
oncilable with these parables. The last word of the 
parables is the rejection and exclusion of some; the 
last word of universalism is the recovery of all. 
They do not simply lose all meaning, their obvious 
meaning is reversed. As to probation after death 
or annihilation, it can only be said that the parables 
are silent on the subject, which is condemnation 
enough. The parables know nothing of them. If 
we may add these theories, we may add any of the 
thousand and one theories which the fertility of hu- 
man fancy has invented. If, indeed, they are to be 
found elsewhere in the New Testament, we may add 
them here, but not otherwise; and on this point more 
will be said. 
2 885. Tenor of Scripture. 


We refer not only to the general strain of Christ’s 
teaching, but to the general strain of Scripture 
teaching as evidenced in the doctrine of the urgency 
of immediate repentance, the absolute evil of sin, 
the absolute necessity and value of redemption. 
All the other theories reduce the gravity of these 
doctrines in a greater or less degree. Anything 
that weakens the motives against sin, or lowers the 
value of redemption, is dangerous, and certainly is 
not in the spirit of Scripture, The Church has al- 
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ways rightly felt that nothing short of an absolute 
necessity could justify the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment. On the doctrine of a general future proba- 
tion, the hearer may truly say, in answer to God’s 
command to “all men everywhere to repent”: “My 
decision now is not a final one. I may use this life 
as I choose. The way of return will be just as open 
to me after death as before. It is only a question 
of a longer delay.” On the theory of universalism, 
he has still longer scope and wider license. He 
knows that all things are working for his good in 
the end. He cannot finally perish. As to annihila- 
tion, he will probably welcome the thought. 
Speaking of those * who obey not the gospel of the 
Lord Jesus," St. Paul says, “who shall suffer pun- 
ishment, eternal destruction (9A«0pov aiówov) from the 
face of the Lord." *4A testimony to the eternity of 
future punishment that is not easy to be explained 
away" (Ellicott). If “destruction” is to be under- 
stood literally, as the annihilation theory says, 
“eternal” is superfluous. “Angels which kept not 
their own principality, but left their proper habita- 
tion, he hath kept in everlasting bonds (бесиоі aidios ) 
under darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 
Even as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about 
them, having in like manner with these given them- 
selves over to fornication, and gone after strange 
flesh, are set forth as an example, suffering the pun- 
ishment of eternal fire" (тордѕ aiwviov) Jude 6, 7. 
Sodom and Gomorrah mean the people of these 
places (“giving themselves over," etc). As their 
case is compared to that of the angels (“even as”), 
“everlasting bonds" and “eternal fire" must be 
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equivalent. Compare also “eternal life” (болу aiowov), 
verse 21. 
2336. Death and Destruction. 


The terms “death” and “destruction” (Odvaros, 
атФАво, etc.), used in reference to the future of the 
wicked, express the same idea of finality, Romans 
vi. 23; John iii. 16, 36, etc. The supporters of the 
annihilation theory understand by these terms a lit- 
eral death or destruction of the soul; and as this is 
the main pillar of the theory, we must consider it. 
Our position is that the words denote a certain 
moral state or condition over and above mere exist- 
ence. The meaning of the terms must surely be 
measured and determined by that of their opposites, 
“life” and “salvation.” There are no words used 
more frequently than these to express what men re- 
ceive through faith. “Life” is often thus used 
alone, John iii. 36, v. 40, vi. 51, 53, x. 10; 1 John v. 
12; Romans viii. 6; 2 Corinthians ii. 16, etc. “Salva- 
tion" is still more common, Romans i. 16, ete. What 
is it, then, that Christ came to give? What is it 
men receive when they believe in him? It is not 
spiritual existence. That they already have. Their 
souls exist already. Life is more than existence; it 
is a certain definite kind of existence... What Christ 
gives to those who believe on him is pardon, the new 
birth, holiness, adoption, fellowship with God. АП 
these are compendiously summed up as life or sal- 
vation. And death and destruction, as the opposite 
of life and salvation, must mean the absence or loss 
of these blessings, Philippians i. 28. If life or sal- 
vation does not include the gift of bare existence, 
death or destruction does not include the loss of it. 
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Besides, salvation explains life. When the gift of 
` Christ to man is called by one or the other name in- 
differently, their meaning is plainly the same. And 
in the phrase, “eternal life," life must have the same 
meaning. 

Men in a state of sin are described as dead: * You 
did he quicken, when ye were dead through your 
trespasses and sins," Ephesians ii. 1; Colossians ii. 
15. Not “ye were doomed to death, or on the way 
to death, or dying,” but “were dead” (дутав vexpovs ). 
Dead “through” sin. The sin itself is not death, but 
its cause. What then is death but the state of guilt, 
condemnation, enmity, and separation from God, 
which is the opposite of the state of reconciliation? 
Scripture habitually speaks of life as a present pos- 
session, of which eternal life is the continuance. 
Death, too, is a present state. Future death is its 
continuance. *He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth him that sent me, hath eternal life, and 
cometh not into judgment, but hath passed out of 
death into life” (John v. 24). Here, again, death and 
life are two opposite spiritual states experienced 
now. “This is life eternal, that they should know 
thee, the only true God, and him whom thou didst 
send, Jesus Christ” (John xvii. 3). The description 
refers to the noun *life," which again appears as a 
moral state or character, apart from mere existence.' 
It may be replied, that even on this interpretation 


1* The definition or description of John xvii. 3 seems to me 
to give the true, highest meaning of the noun, leaving the adjec- 
tive with its received connotation of indefinite duration, raised 
in this instance at least to that of perpetuity”: Plumptre, 
Spirits in Prison, p. 366. 

24 
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the terms no more exclude the possibility of recov- 
ery after death than in this life. Of course the 
terms themselves do not necessarily exclude it. 
This must be determined on other testimony. In 
the present life we have a great scheme of recovery 
set up and at work, while there is no hint of any- 
thing of the kind in the next life. 

When, then, it is said that life and death in refer- 
ence to the soul must include mere existence as well 
as higher gifts, we reply, here are cases in which 
they cannot include this. Persons receive the new 
life who do not receive mere existence, for their 
souls already exist; and persons are said to be dead 
who have not lost existence, for they still exist. 


2337. Figure and Metaphor. 

Nothing is more common or more natural than 
the usage of speech, which raises words from phys- 
ical to moral meanings. Indeed, we can do noth- 
ing else when we want to express spiritual ideas. 
There is not one of our names for spiritual things 
which has not a physical basis or origin. The very 
term “spirit” itself is borrowed from a material 
thing. To say, *We don't like figures and meta- 
phors; we prefer the literal," is, to say the least, not 
very thoughtful talk. What of such terms as ap- 
prehension, perception, and the like? "The fact is 
that the higher meaning of such words as life and 
death is as much their real meaning as the lower 
one. In one connection they bear one, in another 
the other, sense. Why should there be more diffi- 
culty about them than about light and darkness, 
which are constantly used in Scripture and else- 
where in both ways? Suppose some one to say: 
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“We will not hear of figure and metaphor. It is 
this sort of interpretation which has darkened (?) 
Scripture. We are plain, literal people. Wherever 
light and darkness occur, whatever higher things 
they may mean, they must include literal light and 
darkness.” The same may be said of cleansing, re- 
demption, and every great spiritual idea. Suppose, 
when our Lord speaks of the New Birth, we were to 
insist that this must mean a literal birth of the soul 
а second time. This it must mean, whatever else it 
may mean. Should we not deserve a sharper re- 
buke than Nicodemus? And yet this is the kind 
of argument by which the annihilation theory is 
supported. 
2338. A Few More Examples. 

Let us take a few more examples. In Luke xix. 
10, Christ says that he came “to seek and to save 
that which was lost” (7S àzoXoAós, allied to the words 
used for destruction, destroy, perish). So the Jews 
are “the lost sheep of the house of Israel." In what 
sense lost, perished, destroyed? Not annihilated, 
passed out of existence. Lost, destroyed morally 
and spiritually, as living men may be. We habitu- 
ally speak of a man as lost who is given up to sin, of 
a country as lost which has fallen into disorder and 
bondage, of a fortune as lost which has passed into 
another's possession. In Luke xv. we read of the 
lost sheep, and coin, and son. “Му son was dead, 
and is alive again; he was lost, and is found" (verse 
24). In all such cases the reason of the usage of lan- 
guage is simple enough. When anything has failed 
in the end for which it exists, still more when it is 
perverted to a contrary end, it is lost, destroyed, it 
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has perished. It may continue to exist and act as 
really as ever, but in respect to the end of its being 
and the will of its rightful owner it is lost.? 


2339. Fate of the Heathen. 


It is often said that the acceptance of the teaching 
of Scripture on Eternal Punishment involves belief 
in the eternal ruin of heathen millions, and of multi- 
tudes who have had no means of Christian knowl- 
edge. And nothing so often drives men to other 
theories as this supposition. Yet nothing can be 
more remote from fact. Scripture speaks of the 
doom of those who disbelieve and disobey Christ, 
John iii. 36; 2 Thessalonians i. 8. Of others it 
speaks only in general terms. Of others, therefore, 
we need decide nothing. Responsibility implies 
knowledge and means of knowledge; indeed, one is 
the measure of the other. Ав to those who are cut 
off from knowledge, we are quite sure that they will 
be dealt with justly; and we can believe no more, for 


1*'To what purpose is this waste (àxó2ea)?" (Matt. xxvi 8.) 
The end of the ointment, in the disciples! thoughts, was to be 
sold, and the proceeds to be devoted to the poor. Its diver- 
sion to another end was “destruction” in their judgment. 
2See essay on “Conditional Immortality,” in Dr. Plumptre's 
Spirits in Prison. “І submit as the result of this induction, 1. 
That there is absolutely no ground for identifying the words 
‘destroy,’ ‘perish,’ and their cognate forms, as used by the New 
Testament writers, with the cessation of conscious existence; 
2. That as used by them they speak (1) of a state of failure, 
ruin, frustration, not necessarily irremediable, and (2) of phys- 
ical death”: p. 327. See also 2 Pet. iii. 6, 7. %Even a Calvin- 
ist, Dr. Hodge, says: “ We have reason to believe that the lost 
will bear to the saved no greater proportion than the inmates 
of a prison do to the mass of a community." 
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we are told no more. We have already referred to 
Romans ii. 12-15. Let us not suppose that the 
heathen are innocent beings, incapable of sin. They 
have both moral knowledge and moral law. They 
know much, and might know more, Romans i. 18-23. 
They sin willfully. The character and amount of 
their sin will determine the character and amount of 
their punishment; and the character and amount of 
their sin will depend on the opportunities of knowl- 
edge within their reach. But this is not the condi- 
tion of those who form ordinary Christian congrega- 
tions. We need be in no doubt as to their full re- 
sponsibility. 
2840. Difficulties and Mysteries. 

When we are confronted with the thought of the 
eternal existence of sin, the apparent disproportion 
between sin and its penalties, and the fearful power 
of finality placed in man's hands, we are far from 
denying the difficulty. We only recall the fact that 
they are not the only difficulties. The actual exist- 
ence of sin, and the enormous misery and suffering 
it has wrought in human life, are as great mysteries, 
perhaps greater. But it would be no relief to re- 
nounce faith in an infinite mercy and justice and 
power. The burden of mystery would stand there 
still, looming as huge and black as ever. The seen 
is full of mystery. Can we expect the unseen to be 
perfectly clear? Is there no apparent dispropor- 
tion between acts and their consequences in this 
life? The decision, once made, goes on working out 
its destiny beyond power of recall. And this re- 
ininds us that the principle of finality is at work in 
this life in every sphere. Man is constantly obliged 
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to make decisions, which he knows are final. Be- 
sides, what reason have we to expect freedom from 
all mystery in this any more than in other subjects 
of religious knowledge? 

¢ 341. Conclusion. 

Writers on this question often forget that the law 
of cause and effect applies as much to the moral 
world as to the physical. True, moral causes are 
of a different kind. They act freely, they discrimi- 
nate and choose between different courses; but they 
are causes. The evil course chosen, the sinful act 
done, the consequence is as inevitable as any phys- 
ical one. We do not say that all moral penalty fol- 
lows in this manner; but without doubt a great deal 
does. In the moral world, as elsewhere, God has es- 
tablished certain laws, which have this peculiarity, 
that they execute themselves, they do not need ex- 
ternal aid to insure the reward and punishment of 
those who keep and break them. There are doubt- 
less positive penalties as well. It is only just that 
under a government so intensely personal as God's 
there should be such. But the law of cause and con- 
sequence is enough to explain all that is essential in 
Scripture teaching. ‘Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 

Another thing which is often forgotten is the ter- 
ribly corrupting, degrading power of sin. And yet 
there is no truth more frequently illustrated in hu- 
man life. We constantly see the action of sin in de- 
stroying all that is fair and noble in human charac- 
ter, in turning men into brutes and demons. And 
this so rapidly. A few years or months are enough 
to do the deadly work. Nor need this work stop at 
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death. The sinful principle is still active. When 
the separation between the righteous and wicked 
takes place, as Scripture states, when the restraints 
of goodness and the agencies of grace are with- 
drawn, where is the restoring power to come from? 
The mere fact of a special divine interposition in re- 
demption supposes that fallen human nature has no 
self-restorative power. Human nature, subjected 
to the action of sin for long years, must be in a still 
worse condition. When character is fixed, and that 
point is visible only to God’s eye, hope is possible 
no longer. 

The laws and principles just referred to are no 
hypothetical abstractions, but governing realities in 
the present life. The teaching of Scripture on this 
dread subject is only farther in advance on the same 
line. We require no arbitrary will or decree of God 
to explain it. Men make their own character, and 
character makes destiny. They will only suffer 
from what they choose. We fail to sce the injustice 
of such a constitution of things. "There is much in- 
equality, much injustice, in the present stage of be- 
ing. But this stage is only preliminary. We look 
to the future state, to the world's great assize, as the 
scene of perfect right and perfect justice. Scripture 
justifies the expectation (Luke xvi. 25), and God will 
not disappoint the expectation which his hand has 
implanted deep in our nature, and which his Word 
warrants. 


1“The great mystery of religion is not the punishment, but 
the forgiveness, of sin; not the natural permanence of charac- 
ter, but spiritual regeneration": Westcott. 
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4949. Other Theories: Probation After Death. 


These have been considered by anticipation, but a 
few other remarks on them may be useful. 

Probation after death for exceptional classes is a 
common opinion. But to assert categorically that 
it is in this particular way that God deals with such 
classes is to dogmatize on a question of mode, on 
which silence were the better wisdom. The charac- 
ter of God and the degrees of destiny are sufficient 
ground to fall back upon. Could there be a proba- 
tion for the bad and not for the good? How can we 
say that one class is fixed, settled in character, and 
the other not? As for the Scripture evidence, it is 
very slight. It is impossible to explain why, if pro- 
bation does not cover the future life as well as the 
present, so much is said about one part and nothing 
about the other. Even granting, what is by no 
means certain, that 1 Peter iii. 18-20 refers to a 
preaching of Christ in Hades, this makes very little 
for a doctrine of probation. The doctrine can only 
be imported into the text by taking Christ's sup- 
posed action as a “representative instance" of what 
is done in other cases. 


2848. Universalism. 

Universalism has many attractions. Everyone 
would wish all to be saved. No one wishes it as 
God himself does, 1 Timothy ii. 4. But we are met 
by faets of Scripture, of human nature and life. 
Wishes are often a poor guide to truth. We could 
wish that there had been no sin, no death, no sorrow, 
no ruined lives and broken hearts. No doubt, if 
such a passage as Romans v. 12-21 stood alone, uni- 
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versalism might plausibly be argued from it, but 
it does not. It is nothing more than a broad out- 
line, which is abundantly supplemented elsewhere. 
It deals with the divine purpose, which indeed is uni- 
versal, but which depends for its realization on con- 
ditions fixed by God himself. Particular texts, like 
Colossians i. 20, have other meanings. 

This theory supposes probation to continue here- 
after asin this world. If so, of course it must be for 
good as well as bad. Only moral means of conver- 
sion are admissible. The process must go on until 
the last human will has been brought to obedience. 
That such an issue will ever be realized, no one can 
know independently. Scripture certainly gives a 
very different account of the future, and its account 
agrees best with the facts of the present life. The 
theory quite does away with the finality of the judg- 
ment in Matthew xxv., indeed with the Judgment al- 
together. The picture there drawn may be graphic, 
but it is the opposite of the truth. 

Extreme Universalism rejects the notion of the 
possibility of any soul being finally lost, for reasons 
drawn from the divine character. On such a doc- 
trine the work of redemption was quite superfluous. 
It could only accelerate a result which is certain in 
any case. Christian (?) Universalism seems to dis- 
claim such high speculative grounds, and to be con- 
tent with the hope of what will be. Redemption 
then becomes the means of effecting the result. 
This doctrine has to confront the facts of Scripture 
and human life already referred to, facts which do 
not greatly favor extreme forms of benevolent op- 
timism. Origen in ancient times held universalism 
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in its widest extent, and he was followed in this re- 
spect by Gregory of Nyssa (fourth century). In 
modern times there has been a good deal of latent as 
well as expressed universalism. In Germany Rothe 
may be mentioned as an example, in England Mau- 
rice; 


2344. Annihilation or Conditional Immortality. 

Тһе Theory of the Annihilation of the Wicked, or 
Conditional Immortality, has far less attractiveness. 
Its views of human nature cannot be pronounced 
high or noble. Its chief position is the natural mor- 
tality of the human soul—immortality, like the spir- 
itual gifts of pardon and holiness, being conferred 
only on those who believe in Christ. This it main- 
tains to be the doctrine of Scripture. The principal 
argument drawn from Scripture, the meaning of the 
terms death and destruction, has been sufficiently 
considered. A few other points are worthy of no- 
tice. 

The idea of man’s natural immortality, it is al- 
leged, was imported into Christian thought from 
Greek philosophy, and is an instance of the corrup- 
tion of truth due to heathen influence. We know 
that many early corruptions of belief and practice 
were importations from heathenism; but if this view 
of man’s nature came from this source, we should 
not regard it as a corruption. On the contrary, it is 
distinctly a nobler doctrine. In that case Plato is 
in advance of Paul. But we altogether doubt the 
alleged fact, for the simple reason that the Christian 
certainty of immortality in the New Testament and 


1 Blunt, Dict. Theol., art. “ Universalism.” 
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the early Church is far ір advance of heathen opin- 
ion. We know that Greek and Roman writers say 
much that is noble on the subject. Addison indeed 
says that Plato reasoned well on immortality. But 
the belief amounted rather to hope and opinion than 
conviction. The pathetic uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture even of Socrates in his last hours is well known. 
Cicero tells us that while he was reading Plato his 
hope of immortality burned with a clear, steady 
light, but directly he closed the book it died away. 
At the close of the passage quoted on pp. 361, 362, he 
says: “Quod si non sumus immortales futuri, tamen 
exstingui homini suo tempore optabile est; nam ha- 
bet natura ut aliarum rerum omnium, sic vivendi 
modum." How different from these uncertain wish- 
ings and guessings the unwavering faith of the 
Christian Church in man's immortal destiny! To 
say that heathen philosophy gave the Church this 
immovable faith, is to say that it gave what it did 
not itself possess. The truth is, the common people 
probably had a firmer conviction than the philoso- 
phers. The belief is one of the universal religious 
ideas of mankind. It is present in some form in 
every country and every religious system. The 
speculation of philosophers first breeds skepticism. 

According to the advocates of this theory, the ex- 
tinction of the wicked takes place at the Last Judg- 
ment, not at death. In the intermediate period pro- 
bation continues as at present. The necessity of 
putting the destruction at theJudgment,rather than 
at death, arises of course from the necessity of pro- 
viding for the Judgment as described in Scripture. 
Thus, the wicked are raised from the dead in order 
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to be again destroyed body and soul at once. No 
doubt different degrees of suffering are admitted in 
the intermediate period; but as regards the death or 
destruction itself, which as the sentence of the Judge 
is the proper penalty of sin, it is the same for all. 
There is but one and the same penalty for infinite 
varieties and degrees of guilt. 

The Incarnation and Atonement took place for 
mortal souls! The only difference in this vital re- 
spect between men and animals is that the former 
have a capacity for immortality. This also is the 
only difference between this theory and the teaching 
of infidelity and materialism. Barring this capaci- 
ty, men are animals, only animals. And to such be- 
ings we preach God, a divine life, a Christlike moral. 
ity! But in doing so we are deprived of the strong- 
est ground of appeal, namely, the fact of an immor- 
tal nature and destiny desecrated and thrown away. 
We cannot tell men that an earthly, sinful life is in 
contradiction to anything which they already are 
and have. All the motives based on immortality as 
a fact, on the alternative of immortal bliss or im- 
mortal woe, are cut off at a stroke. We tell the 
wicked that at the worst they cannot be punished 
beyond a certain term; and if we shorten the term 
so much, they will shorten it more. They do not 
throw away immortality, for they never had it. Our 
forces of appeal are thus immeasurably weakened. 
Samson shorn of his locks becomes a type of the 
Christian Church." 

Immortality is a natural, not a moral, gift. All 


1 Вее a noble passage in Liddon, Some Elements of Religion, 
p. 120. 
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the other gifts of redemption are moral. Leaving 
man's nature intact, they alter its quality or charac- 
ter. They make it good, righteous, pure; they fill it 
with love, truth, holiness, no more. The presence or 
absence of immortality, on the other hand, is a dif- 
ference of natural constitution. It may be a ques- 
tion whether mortal and immortal beings are not 
distinct orders. At all events, the change made in 
making a mortal being immortal is altogether of a 
different kind from a moral change, and has no anal- 
ogy to support it. The improbability of such a 
change can only be met by very definite statement or 
conclusive proof. 

Referring to this theory, Dr. Plumptre says: 
“Whatever support that view may derive from a 
narrow and almost slavish literalism in its interpre- 
tation of Scripture, it must be rejected as at variance 
with the intuitive beliefs which all God's later rev- 
elation presupposes, at variance also with the mean- 
ing of Scripture when we pass beyond the letter to 
the truths which it represents."* 

2 845. Note on Significance of Eternal. 

The adjective eiówos is often represented as of 
utterly indefinite, ambiguous meaning. It is even 
questioned whether it means duration at all. If it 
does, it is alleged, it means merely indefinite dura- 
tion, not necessarily or usually unlimited duration. 
Certainly it does not mean this or anything, necessa- 
ril. Meanings of words are governed much more 
by usage than derivation. How the temporal sense 
should be questioned is strange, seeing that the basis 
of the meaning of aióv is duration. 


1 Spirits in Prison, p. 16, 
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On the second point, whether the usual meaning 
is indefinite or unlimited duration, it might be 
enough to ask, If this is not the New Testament 
word for eternal, what is? Is it didws? This only 
occurs in two passages, Romans i. 20 and Jude 6. 
Will it be pretended that these are the only New 
Testament passages in which the idea occurs? 

We are quite at a loss to discover the grounds for 
the charge of ambiguity brought against the word. 
If anyone will examine the New Testament usage 
for himself, instead of trusting to general assertions, 
he will be in the same perplexity. The term occurs 
in the New Testament seventy-one times. Of these, 
in forty-four cases it qualifies “life,” where it cer- 
tainly means “eternal.” Or, if it does not, life is 
never so called. In relation to the present subject, 
it qualifies “fire” thrice (Matthew xviii. 8, xxv. 41; 
Jude 7), punishment (Matthew xxv. 46), judgment 
(Mark iii. 29; Hebrews vi. 2), destruction (2 Thessa- 
lonians 1. 9). In the other cases it describes “taber- 
nacles" in future state (Luke xvi. 9), redemption (He- 
brews ix. 12), Spirit (Hebrews ix. 14), inheritance 
(Hebrews ix. 15), covenant (Hebrews xiii. 20), salva- 
tion (Hebrews v. 9), kingdom (2 Peter i. 11), gospel 
(Revelation xiv. 6), God (Romans xvi. 26; ef. Septua- 
gint, Genesis xxi. 33), times (Romans xvi. 25; 1 Tim- 
othy i. 9; Titus i. 2), glory (2 Corinthians iv. 17; 2 
Timothy ii. 10; 1 Peter v. 10), unseen things (2 Corin- 
thians iv. 18), house in heaven (2 Corinthians v. 1), 
consolation (2 Thessalonians ii. 16), power (1 Tim- 
othy vi. 16), the restoration of Onesimus to his mas- 
ter (Philemon 15). These are all the cases in the 
New Testament. Let anyone go over them and see 
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what ground there is for the alleged uncertainty in 
the meaning of the word. What is gained by not 
translating the word, i..e., by using sounds without 
sense? “Аіошап” God, salvation, Spirit, gospel, 
glory, kingdom! What does this mean? The pas- 
sage in Philemon may seem doubtful. But was not 
Onesimus restored to Philemon forever? The im- 
plicit reference evidently is to the conversion of 
Onesimus, “whom I have begotten in my bonds,” 
verse 10. This has established a union that will 
never cease. 

But this is not all the case. In addition to the ad- 
jective aidvos, the noun eióv is used in combina- 
tion with prepositions sixty-seven times in the New 
Testament to express the same idea of unlimited du- 
ration. The use in doxologies to God is surely con- 
elusive, «is rods aióvas (Romans i. 25), eis таса tas 
yeveàs To) aidvos tov aióvev (Ephesians iii 21), eis 
Távras Tovs aidvas (Jude 25). These sixty-seven in- 
stances are all. In all, if eternal duration is not 
meant, what is? There is no exception. In all 
questions of meanings of words, the meanings of 
other forms of the same word are important evi- 
dence. If the use of the noun in these phrases con- 
firmed the vague, uncertain meaning alleged, the 
fact would be felt to be of no mean weight. 

We turn to the Old Testament. The adjective is 
used in the Septuagint eighty-two times, thrice of 
God (Genesis xxi. 33; Isaiah xl. 28, xxvi. 4). It is 
used of the divine covenant seventeen times, of di- 
vine ordinances twenty-one times. If all the.cases 
were given here, as in the New Testament above, it 
would be found hard to give a reason for assigning 
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a limited duration in most cases. The term is ap. 
plied to mountains, hills, and “the bars of the earth” 
(Jonah ii. 6), three times in all. As to the phrase 
“everlasting hills," it ought not to be made a difi- 
culty. The poetical use of words does not disprove 
their ordinary use. No one can be under mistake as 
to what is meant. But, even granting that as used 
of “covenant, ordinance,” and similar things, eter- 
nity in the strict sense cannet be meant, what is the 
explanation? Plainly, in any case the duration is 
vast, no end is thought of; or, to put it in another 
way, the duration is determined by the nature of the 
subject. We are content with this statement. On 
the doctrine that the soul is naturally immortal, 
eternal can only have one meaning in reference to it. 

But the far more common method of describing 
eternity in the Septuagint is the second one men- 
tioned, by обу and prepositions. In this phraseol- 
ogy the Septuagint copies the Hebrew, which is 
poor in adjectives. АП the great references to eter- 
nity are put in this way. The phrase occurs scores 
and scores of times. It may be worth while to quote 
а few examples. “From everlasting to everlasting 
thou art," drê то? aiQvos éws то? aidvos с? ef, Psalm xe. 2. 
“And live forever," каї {joerat eis тбу aidva, Genesis 111. 
22. “І live forever,” Zô éy® eis тоу ойбуа, Deuterono- 
my xxxii 40. “That inhabiteth eternity,” korouGv тбу 
aiéva, Isaiah lvii. 15. Абу exactly corresponds to the 
Hebrew Olam. 

The use of aióvos in 2 Corinthians iv. 18 is signifi- 
cant: “The things which are seen are temporal; but 
the things which are not seen are eternal.” If 
aiovos here has no definite temporal meaning, and 
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if the meaning is not eternal, the antithesis is de- 
stroyed. 

See Dr. Plumptre’s essay on “Тһе Word Eternal” 
in The Spirits in Prison. His conclusions are: 
(1) It is not proved that our Lord excluded duration 
from the idea of æonian life. (2) In every book of 
the New Testament, except the writings of St. John, 
I find this connotation as the obvious and natural 
meaning of the word z:eonian. (3) In St. John I find, 
with Mr. Maurice and Dr. Westcott, the effort to 
make men realize the thought that the eternal life, 
being eternal, exists in the present, has existed al- 
ways in the past. (4) ZEonian death is not found in 
Scripture. (5) I find it impossible to conceive of 
life, either human or divine, apart from the idea of 
duration." 

2 846. Literature. 

Ногһегу, Inquiry into the Doctrine of Future 
Punishment; Hamilton, Rewards and Punishments; 
M. Randles, Forever; Rev. W. Briscombe, Hades 
and Hell; Plumptre, The Spirits in Prison; Rev. W. 
Reid, Everlasting Punishment and Modern Specula- 
tion; Dr. Morris, Is There Salvation After Death? 
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